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FOR VISIBILITY 


Daily News Gives New 


Safety to Chicago’s 
Traffic Police 


Daily News Circulation Director Arthur E. Hall] presents the initial shipment of 
800 luminous neckpieces to Traffic Chief Michael Ahern (right). Policeman 
Edward McLaren is shown wearing one of the new “Scotchlite” reflectors. 


Something new has been added to the familiar 
blue uniform of Chicago’s traffic police — a 
safety factor designed to reduce the number of 
policemen injured in after-dark accidents. It’s 
a V-shaped reflector neckpiece that glows bril- 
liantly when caught in the arc of automobile 
headlights. More than 800 of these reflectors 
were presented on March 24th to the city’s police 
department by the Chicago Daily News. 


Chief of Traffic Michael J. Ahern, who accepted 
the reflector neckpieces on behalf of his men, 
termed them “marvelons’” after a demonstra- 
tion. ‘This will be wonderful for traffic police- 
men on duty on dark days and at night,” he said. 
“I deeply appreciate the interest the Daily News 
has displayed in the safety of my men.” 


The reflectorized material coating of the fabric, 
identified by the trad “Scotchlite,” is 
ANY MOTORIST GOULD OW . . . ANT MOTEREST da atin “ the Minn be cee 
SEE-HIM IN DAYLIGHT CAN SEE HIM AT NIGHT P . ‘ 8 
facturing Company. 
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THE BIGGEST COVERAGE OF THE FAMILIES WITH THE BIGGEST BUYING POWER 


79.1% of Baltimore's city zone families are in the dominant 
middle income groups. The NEWS POST offers a perfect 
parallel to this tremendous buying power with 80% of its 
circulation going to the same localities. The NEWS POST 
gives you the biggest coverage (57%) of all Baltimore's city 


zone* families at a single cost. (Total net paid 226,538.) 


First in Circulation... First in Coverage in the 6th Largest City 
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@ To ask to se° A HEARST NEWSPAPER—Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
Baltimore todoy he Baltimore 
new analysis Offices in principal cities: Philadelphia °* Balti * Boston * Chicago * Detroit 
market. Los Angeles * New York ® Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Fort Lauderdale, Fla, 


*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. 


































Shopping Center of a 
Balanced $449,000,000 Market 


A 








Canton Families use up to 
38.7% More Soap* 


Canton water is hard—22 to 36 grains hard, pumped 
from 6 deep wells. By comparison, Cleveland water 
is only 8 grains hard. 


So a Canton Family will use as much as 38.7% more 
soap than a comparable Cleveland family. They’re 
just as hard on detergents and cleansers, too. 


That 38.7% EXTRA consumption means that your 
soap, detergent and cleanser copy in the Repository 
naturally delivers more sales per dollar. 


The Repository reaches 94,000 families whose well 
above average incomes are stabilized by over 200 
diversified industries and the crops from Ohio’s most 
thickly populated farm area. 

And—no nearby metropolitan paper can begin to 
give you merchandisable coverage of this rich soap 
market. It takes the Repository to do it. 


Pa: — 
fr a cman 


*Based on a Report by Market Surveys, Inc., Chicago. 
100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 
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A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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The Secret 


of SOCK 


ABC publications 


know how to hit reader-interest unerringly — 


because they have to. 


A n ABC publication, like a paid ball-player, learns 
to hit—or else . . . The secret of learning to sock is as 
simple as that. 

In this league, a hit means just one thing: it means a 
subscriber has bought a publication to read. Or, put- 
ting it the other way ’round, it means a publisher has 
put out a magazine so well worth reading that a man 
wants to read it and lays cash on the line so he can get it. 

Unless an ABC publisher can hit reader-interest like 
that, he can’t show circulation. If he can’t show circu- 
lation, he can’t get advertising. And if he can’t get 
advertising he goes out of business. No hits, no jobs. 


ABC Audit Makes a Publisher 
Show He Can Win Readers 


“Circulation,” as the ABC uses that term, is a certi- 
fied count of net paid — i.e. wanted — copies, and only 
those. Copies merely mailed free to people who may or 
may not want them don’t count as circulation. The 
ABC calls them “unpaid distribution,” and lists them 
the way you might keep tabs on a batter’s practice flies. 
The Audit Bureau, and the advertisers who rely on its 
figures, credit a publisher with a hit only when he has 
earned it by getting a subscriber to want and pay for 
his publication. 





Why Pro's Learn... 






There is only one way he can do this: by making the 
publication good. That is, by making it interesting and 
valuable to read. 


You Can’t SELL a Product 
Unless it is Good 


A publication is like any other product offered in ex- 
change for people’s money. It has to be sold, of course 
—actively sold, like a car or a candy-bar, a caliper or 
a conveyor-system. But as every manufacturer knows, 
you can’t sell a product unless it is good. 

And in the business paper field the ABC publisher 
has to sell his product for money in a market where 
untold quantities of literature, technical and semi- 
technical, are available without charge. He must pro- 
vide a service so helpful that industrial buyers will 
purchase and repurchase it, notwithstanding the flood 
of material to be had for the asking — or for no asking 
at all. His product has to be good to sell in such a 
market. 


Earning —and Showing — Renewals 


The ABC publisher is subject to another necessity. 
He must win renewal subscriptions. He must win them 
“cash with order” — not just because he needs them or 
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because the recipients ask for them. His success in do- 
ing this shows up on the ABC audit, where it provides 
advertisers and agencies with a gauge of the publica- 
tion’s vitality and ability to keep pace with the field it 
serves. Manufacturers watch this; they recognize the 
importance of reorders for their own products. When 
repeat orders run counter to business trends it is time 
to check up on the product. 

Audited-paid publications alone provide advertisers 
and their agencies with this picture of repeat sales. It 
is not the least of the values offered by paid circulation 
—and it is one that the publisher must earn by supe- 
rior performance. 

So the paid circulation publisher learns, as a matter 
of sheer self-preservation, the art of 
sock that wins and holds readers. 





In our own business, for example, editors get inning- 
by-inning reports not only of subscription returns but 
also of the correlation between those returns and cer- 
tain editorial features, since much of our mail circu- 
lation promotion is based on editorial matter already 
published. They get direct reports, too, from field sub- 
scription salesmen, a part of whose job is to find what 
people are reading and want to read... 

All good publications based upon paid circulation 
do the same kind of things in their own ways. 

And they all have this in common: the accuracy of 
their editorial judgment, their ability to meet reader- 
interest, is reviewed and voted on by the subscriber 
at the beginning and each time his subscription comes 
up for renewal. If the subscriber 
finds the publications good, they 





are in. If he finds them not good 


The Hard Way is 
the Right One 


He learns it the hard way which 
is, in fact, the sound way: by train- 
ing his judgment upon the actual 
verdict of real subscribers. His mis- 
takes, if any, strike right back at 
him. No matter how well he may 
think of an editorial feature or 


CONSISTENTLY, over the years, we 
have devoted a major share of our 
own advertising appropriations to 
the promotion of a better under- 
standing of business paper adver- 
tising in gencral, and a greater use 
of business papers of all types. In 
this series we are expressing our 
convictions about circulation 
methods in the hope that they will 
help advertisers and their agencies 
make a more effective appraisal of 
the inherent values available in 


enough to pay for, they are out. 
And if they are out, the publisher 
is out of subscribers, then out of 
advertisers, and eventually out of 
business. No hits, no job. 


The Pay-Off on 
ABC Circulation 


An ABC publication must be in- 
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pattern or policy, no matter how 
it may be praised by his associates, 
if it results in a loss of subscrip- 
tions, it’s a strike-out. Similarly, 
his correct judgments—increasing- 





Business Magazines. 


This is #7 in the series. We'll 
be glad to send you copies of the 
previous messages. 


teresting to readers in order to 
exist. And the fact that it exists 
and prospers is the first proof that 
it is interesting. 

Advertisers, who rightly rate 








ly better as he gains experience — 
are confirmed in the only way that 
can’t be disputed: people buy them. Literally, they 
buy them—by subscribing in. increased numbers for 
his publication. 


The Mechanics of Learning 
From the Subscriber 


All publications, of course, keep as close a tab on the 
desires of the reader as their set-up, form of organiza- 
tion and resources will allow. Every type of publication 
watches correspondence, maintains personal contacts, 
studies results from questionnaires and other reader 
traffic studies . . . 

But ABC publications have the facilities for a broad- 
er, more direct and more continuous contact with all 
readers. In any well-conducted ABC business publica- 
tion there is an organized, operating interchange of 
information between circulation and editorial depart- 
ments. 


reader-interest as a major factor in 
advertising value, are accustomed 
to reason that if a man pays for a publication he is 
more likely to read it. That is true. But the converse is 
even more self-evident: 

The fact that a publication wins paying subscribers 
is proof in itself that the paper is good—that it is 
getting read. A pro must be good if he lasts in profes- 
sional baseball. A paid business paper must be read if 
it continues to hold its place in the major league—ABC, 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 














Pick a number 
from 1 to 1682... 


and you’ll come up with any one of 1682 advertisers 
who used The New York Times Magazine in 1949 
to boost their sales and profits. 


Take 245 ... . that’s the number of grocery adver- 
tisers who last year used The New York Times 
Magazine to put their products into the well- 
stocked pantries of Times-reading families. 


If you aren’t numbered among the hundreds of 
advertisers who are telling their story and selling 
their products to more than 1,100,000 New York 
Times Magazine families, you’ll profit tomorrow 
from the facts we’ve got on hand for you today. 


A telephone call or postcard will bring you more 
information. 


The New York Cimes Magazine 


Powered for profitable selling by America’s 
biggest Sunday advertising medium 


New York: 229 West 43rd Street 
Boston: 140 Federal Street 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: General Motors Building 
Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., 645 South Flower Street 
San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co., Russ Building 
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For THE third successive year, 
daily newspaper expenses in- 
creased more percentage-wise 
than revenues in 1949, accord- 
ing to the annual Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER cross-section survey of 
dailies in four’ circulation 

ups. 

In 1949, expenses of the aver- 
age paper rose 9.34% while 
revenues increased 7.87%. In 
1948 they were up 20.04% and 
15.06%, respectively, and iin 
1947 were up 28% and 24%. 

Smaller Papers Hit 


As in the two previous years, 
newspapers in each circulation 
group — 10,000-25,000, 25,000-50,- 
000, 50,000-100,000 and over-100,- 
000— showed greater increases 
in costs than in revenues with 
the exception of the third group 
where expenses were up 7.32% 
and revenues 7.74%. 

The greatest spread between 
these figures was in the 25,000- 
50,000 circulation group where 
expenses gained 11.03% during 
the year and revenues were up 
only 6.61%. 

In the smallest circulation 
class — 10,000-25,000 — expenses 
gained 9% and revenues were 
* —— 

n the . largest group—over- 
100,000 circulation — expenses 
were up 10.03% and revenues 
986%. ‘The composite paper— 
average of those in all groups 
—had 9 gain in costs of 9.34% 
and in revenues of 7.87%. 

(The breakdown of figures in 
the accompanying chart will not 
necessarily add up to 100% in 
all instances because they are 
averages of a group of papers 
mM each classification. ) 

ile the percentage in- 
ffeases in each expense item 
are not as great as they were 
in 1947 and 1948 there were 
gains’ in every department for 


the /average paper in each 
froup. Increases in the me- 
chanical departments were 


larger percentage-wise than in 
other classifications. 

Held Down Expenses 

the papers surveyed, some 
only minor increases in 
enues and comparatively 
ge increases in costs. few 
larger revenue gains ap- 
ently were more successful 
olding down or trimming 
benses to a lower percentage 


in 
hag 
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e The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY FOUNDED IN 1884 





Costs Outgain Revenues 


For Third Year in Row 


E & P Survey Shows ‘49 Expenses 
Up 10%, Revenues 8%, 


By Robert U. Brown 


100,000 group had the smallest 
gain in costs—.8%—and the 
smallest increase in revenues— 
2.3%. A paper in the largest 
circulation group had the great- 
est increase in expenses—21.05% 
and also the largest gain in 
: revenues—20.84%. 
gain than the gross income. In the smallest circulation 
Only one newspaper surveyed group—10,000 - 25,000—although 
had a decrease in total expenses a few papers had slightly 
during the year. This was in greater gains in revenues than 
the 25,000-50,000 group and in costs, most figures were the 
amounted to 3.07% while reve- other way around. One paper 
nues increased 20%. However, had a 2.3% increase in gross in- 
it was due to unusual local come and a 9.3% increase in 
— —— Of the other — costs. 
era ozen papers surveyed, ° : 
none had either a drop in reve- 19% Increase in Costs 
nues or costs and the percentage In the next largest group, 
which had the worst showing in 


gains in the latter were pre- 

dominantly higher than in the the total averages, only the one 

former as shown by the figures paper mentioned previously had 
greater percentage gains in 


for the composite paper—the 
revenues than expenses. The 


average of all groups. 
newspaper in the 50,000- greatest range the other way 





REVENUE AND EXPENSE PERCENTAGES OF U. S. DAILIES 
1949 COMPARED TO 1948 
INCOME 
% OF TOTAL REVENUE 






















10,000- 25,000- 50,000- Over Composite 
e- 25,000 50,000 100,000 100.000 Average 

Local Advertising ........ 48.41 45.02 43.27 5.29 42.99 
National .. 11,15 12.13 12.54 17.75 3.39 
Classified . 11.88 12.68 12.49 14.50 12.88 
_Ad 31 70.04 8.31 67.46 69.20 

Circulation . 4 29.31 31.24 32.27 29. 

EXPENSES 
% OF TOTAL 
Composing .. 8.49 17.16 12.81 9.07 14.38 
Paper and In 4.95 18.53 28.20 37.63 24.82 
Editorial ° 5.84 16.26 15.14 11.64 14.72 
Advertising .. 0.38 10.35 8.68 7.12 9.13 
Circulation 8.11 10.14 8.91 14.83 10.49 
Adm. and General ........ 13.10 11.14 9.47 7.20 10.22 
Building-Plant . 2.94 3.20 3.74 3.13 3.25 
Business Office 9.33 4.85 5.63 2.36 5.54 
ress Room . 5.15 3.88 3.91 4.30 4.31 
Stereo ..ccese 2.18 2.97 2.13 1.89 2.29 
WEN, Watacdcnnsuanne 1,31 3.05 2.41 88 1.91 
INCOME 
“% INCREASE OVER 1948 
Local Advertising 8.29 5.02 3.97 12.81 7.5 
National .......00.. . 25.18 20.89 13.73 10.21 15.71 
ee . eer eee 2.67 53 2.64 .57 —.99 
Total Advertising .64 6.20 5.67 11.85 7.59 
CU, ccnencevcsccns 7.29 8.04 5.38 6.56 6.81 
Total Revenue ......... 7.03 6.61 7.74 9.86 7.87 
EXPENSES 
“% INCREASE OVER 1948 

CE oi cccivccecciviiccs 9.83 7.27 8.58 15.10 10.19 
Paper and Ink ........... 8.13 5.45 —1.36 5.05 4.31 
Editorial .......cecseeeees 94 0.55 6.49 5.94 7.98 
Advertising .. 11.76 12.27 9.37 6.40 9.95 
irculation ...... 5.66 6.56 1.18 9.30 5.67 
dm. and General 11.44 18.44 3.69 1.90 8.86 
Building-Plant 8.56 5.95 8.08 8.01 7.65 
Business Office ... 4.29 13.42 3.34 11.53 8.14 
Press MM cccccsscccccce 9.65 13.67 13.59 10.71 11.90 
Serre 4.72 6.18 3.44 12.51 6.71 
errr 26.88 24.20 21.47 12.40 21.23 
ME ccevccncenccccees 9.00 11.03 7.32 10.03 9.34 
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Newspaper in America 


was a 7.71% increase in reve- 
nues and a 19.71% increase in 


costs. 

In the third group—50,000- 
100,000—the newspapers did a 
better job of holding costs in 
line. With increases in reve- 
nues about equal to the average 
for all papers, the increases in 
expenses were held to the low- 
est of all groups. This reflects 
savings made by many papers 
in all departments particularly 
in paper and ink. (Roughly 
speaking, the ratio of paper 
cost to ink cost in this item 
should be considered in the na- 
ture of 50 to 1. There was no 
increase in the basic cost of 
ink in 1949, nor was there any 
increase in the basic cost of 
newsprint.) Four papers in this 
group, all with substantial in- 
creases in revenues, reduced 
their cost of paper and ink 
ranging from 1.28% to 12.3%. 
Others increased their consump- 
tion so slightly that the net re- 
sult was a decrease in this item 
for the whole group. 

In the largest circulation 
group, a few papers also kept 
expense increases below reve- 
nue increases. Two out of the 
four papers did so with the 
help of decreased paper costs. 
In two cases the paper ink 
item was 9.19% and 3.7% below 
the figure for last year. How- 
ever, others increased their 
usage from 1.4% up to 22.16%. 

In revenues, practically all 
papers surveyed showed _in- 
creases in all income classifica- 
tions with the exception of clas- 
sified. In this category the 
largest papers fared better than 
the smaller papers, showing 
slight gains instead of losses. 
However, the larger papers 
gained more percentage-wise in 
local advertising whereas the 
smaller papers had larger gains 
in national advertising. 

Little change is noted from 
former years in the relation of 
revenue items to the total. Ma- 
jor change in revenue positions 
was in classified which is below 
its former figure of 14.50%. 

In expenses, mechanical de- 
partment costs increased in al- 
most every instance in their 
relation to total expense. Com- 
posing room costs on the over- 
all averages rose from 13.27% of - 
the total last year to 14.38% 
this year. Pressroom costs in- 
creased from 3.55% to 431%; 
engraving from 1.18% to 1.91%; 
and stereotyping remained al- 
most the same at 2.29% com- 
pared to 2.37% last year. 

As revealed in previous 
studies, the smaller the paper 
the greater the percentage cost 
of the composing room. > 
the larger the paper the greater 
the cost of paper and ink. Edi- 
torial and advertising costs are 
higher percentage-wise on the 
smaller papers than they are on 
the bigger papers, but con- 
versely circulation ‘costs are 
larger on the bigger papers. 
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Sikes Honored 
On 25th Year 
With Ad Bureau 


Senior staff members of the 
Bureau of Advertising, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, gathered last week at 
the Harvard Club of New York 
for a luncheon in honor of Allen 
B. Sikes, the Bureau’s service 
manager, on his completion of 
25 years of service with the or- 
ganization. 

Present were Arthur Bras- 
hears, promotion department 
manager, who first joined the 
Bureau in 1940; Harold S. 

usty” Barnes, who joined the 
Bureau in 1946 and became di- 
rector in 1948; William G. Bell, 
director of research (1927); Ed- 
ward . Raymond, business 
manager (1925); Donald Q. 

er, eastern sales 


Publishers Would Welcome 
New Mill, Friendly States 


THE MARGIN between news- 
print supply and demand is “too 
close for comfort or safety,” 
Edwin S. Friendly, president 
of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ jation, de- 
clared this week in a_ pre- 
convention statement to EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Friendly said: 

“Any member of the ANPA 
who has not read the article on 
newsprint written by Cranston 
Williams and printed on page 
18 of Eprror & , April 
8, should read it at least once. 

“Publishers who read this ar- 
ticle hastily or hurriedly, will 
benefit by reading it again. 

“Cranston Williams has cov- 


ered the vital — of news- 
rint from sound, factual 
asis. His * onchasions are 
based on the current balance 
=. supply and demand and the 

ly increasing consump- 
tion = newsprint by ANPA 


ember: 

While U.S. *. and Canadian 
mills now in ration — 
done an cutstond ng job in in- 
creasing production to meet 
their U.S. customers’ require- 
ments, the margin between 
supply and demand is still too 
close for comfort or safety and 
I am confident that publishers 
will welcome new newsprint 
production whether within the 
continental borders of the 
United States or in Canada.” 





(1946); John C. Ottinger, Jr., 
director of promotion (1942); 
William A. Greene, assistant to 
the director (1940); Joseph A. 
Ecclesine, assistant director of 
promotion (1938), and J. Rob- 
ert McLauchlen, account execu- 
tive (1935). 

Mr. Sikes joined the Bureau 
in a research capacity, became 
research manager and eastern 
sales manager. In 1946 he took 
over his present post of service 
manager. 


Papers Plan Ad Boom 
On Mid-Century Theme 


More than 1,000 new: Ts 
plan to use the Mid-Century 
Seoplement advertising mats of 
Metro Newspaper ce, to tie 
in ye promotions to start on 
April 3 in every city in the 
country, Josep! - Bernstein, 
editor of ——* Plus Business, 

wee 

The Supplement service, of- 
fered free, except for Postage, to 
all Metro subscribers, offers an 
opportunity to highlight in ad- 


ANPA to Study 
Better Quality 
In Newsprint 


A committee to consider im- 
provement in the quality -of 
newsprint was announced this 
week by President Edwin S. 
Friendly of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 
Chairman_is . G. Chandler, 
Scripps - Howard executive. 
Other members are 

Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, 
New York Times; Robert 
Choate, Boston (Mass.) Herald 
and Traveler; John Cowles, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune; Ted Dealey, Dallas 
(Texas) News; W. L. Fanning, 
Westchester County Publishers; 
F. M. Flynn, New York News; 
J. D. Funk, Santa Monica (Cal- 
if.) Outlook. 


Also Sterling E. Graham, 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer; 
JS Gray, Monroe _ (Mich.) 


News; Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
Birmingham (Ala.) News and 
Age-Herald; Buell W. Hudson, 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Call; Lee P. 





verti: standards 
living ere: the one Loomis, Davenport (Ia.) Times; 
States during the first half of [win a. Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
the 20th Century. Journal; R. Merrill, Detroit 
m (Mich.) } & Charles E. Mo- 
reau, a (N. J.) Inde- 
E & P INDEX " Also George F. Russell, Ta- 
Ad coma (Wash.) News Tribune; 
vertising Survey........... 14 Franklin D. Schurz, South Bend 
Books in Review............. 54 (Ind.) Tribune; Richard W. 
ere 52 Slocum, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
EA eer eerie 13 Bulletin; Col. J. Hale Steinman, 
vo, Ee 48 Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
Classified Clinic 42 Journal and New Era; Robert 





ion article appearing in this 
publication may be reproduced 
providing acknowledgement is 
made of the Ep: PUBLISHER 

copyrig! 


R & 
ht and the ‘dete of issue. 


O. Sternberger, Hearst News- 
papers; Frank E. Tripp, Gan- 
nett Newspapers. 

Mr. Chandler has called a 
meeting of the committee dur- 
i ANPA Week. The discus- 
sion, he said, will cover any 
ideas aimed at getting better 
printing surfaces and more eco- 
nomies in paper production. 

s 


Retiring Editor Feted 
Sylvester S. May, for the last 
30 years city editor of the Daily 
News Record in New York, who 
is retiring June 1, was sponso! 
ws 1,000 persons at a dinner at 





e Hotel recently. 


E & P Facilities 

Members oi the Associated 
Press and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
their representatives and 
guests are cordially invited ‘to 
visit Editor & Publisher Con- 
vention Headquarters in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria during the conventions, 
April 24-27. 

E & P staff members, under 
the direction of Garry Haulen- 
beck, will be at the service of 
convention guests for secre- 
tarial work and expediting 
telephone calls. Outside tele- 
phone service and a direct line 
to the E & P office will be 
available. 

Miss Borries, manager of 
E & P Classified Advertising 
Department and Placement 
Service, will be on hand to 
assist publishers with person- 
nel problems as well as those 
seeking newspaper connec- 
tions. 


Tribune Wins 
In Estep Suit 


Cuicaco—William Estep’s mil- 
lion dollar libel suit against the 
Chicago Tribune ended here this 
week when Federal Judge El- 
wyn R. Shaw directed a jury to 
find the Tribune not guilty. 

Mr. _— had sued the Tri- 
bune for calling him a charlatan, 
swindler and a quack. The Trib- 
une had admitted = ¥ charac- 
terizations and editorially — 
ed out the paper had fi 
cross-complaint for $10,000 to 
keep the — from “running 
out” on the 

The court wondered the verdict 
on motion of J. Martineau, 
Tribune counsel, mn also asked 
dismissal of the cross-complaint. 
The Court, in bene = = ~~ Se 
ment, with costs, 
Estep. 
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Hoover to Talk 
At Ad Bureau 
Arinual Dinner 


Herbert Hoover, the nation’s 
only living former presi 
will be the speaker at the 28th 
annual dinner of the Bureay 
of Advertising, American News 
paper Publishers’ Association, 

the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, on Thursday, 
April 

Announcement of Mr. Hooy 
er’s acceptance was made by 
Col. J. Hale Steinman, 
lisher of the Lancaster (Pa) 
New Era and _ Intelligencer 
Journal, who is chairman of 
the Bureau’s dinner committee, 

Reservations already booked, 
Colonel Steinman said, indicate 
that the Bureau dinner, which 
traditionally follows the close 
of the ANPA convention, will 
have by a considerable 
the largest attendance in its 
history. 

The. ‘Hoover address will be 
broadcast from_ coast-to-coast 
via the Mutual oe 
System, at 9:30 EST. 

— a a transcribed 
at 


p.m. Pacific. — Time. ” 


Labor Confessune 


Scheduled on April 24 

A Labor Relations Conference 
will open the annual conven 
tion of the American News 
paper Publishers’ Association 
on Monday, April 24, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

George N. Dale, chairman of 
the Special Standing Commit 
tee, has arranged a panel com 
posed of attorneys and news 
paper labor relations represen- 
tatives. 

Among speakers at the con- 
ference, open only to member 
publishers and their represen- 
tatives, will be Cyrus K. Ching, 
director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service; 
Dr. Robert K. Burns, former 
chairman of the Ne per 
Gonaenes of the War 

rd; Dr. Frederick S. Deibler 
and Judge Erskine Maiden, Jr., 
who have served as arbiters in 
newspaper cases. 

The conference will in at 
2 } om. and will run until 4:30 

~ with recess for oo na 

bee agg | for ~ ; 
meetings will open a 
Monday, April 24, in the Silver 
Corridor of the hotel. 





— 


Press Welcomed 
To Bache Office 


Bache & Co., members ot = 
New York Stock Exch: 
branches in all princi; 
announced this week that it Ci 
as in previous years, 
press facilities ‘at the PA 
—- at the W: “As 


Tne facilities maintained | \ by 
the firm’s Public ons De 
a, } cad the ee airesa 
enry lerman, 
writing and working facili 
visitors’ services and re! 
ments during day and é 
hours. 
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Eye-O-Matic’ Display Point-of-Purchase Tidiness Aids 


Boosts Paper Sales 


By Jerry Walker 


Two MEN outside the news- 
paper business are sparkplug- 
os a drive to clean up the 

on’s antiquated eye-sore 
newspaper displays at points of 
purchase. This week they were 
equipped with survey facts to 
bolster a campaign to substitute 
eye-o-matic merchandisers. 

“Impulse sales — where the 
coin meets the newspaper,” is 
the cry of William Liebman, 
president of Barre Metal Pro- 
_— Corp. of Wilkes-Barre, 


Pe eNot enough thought is given 
to the corey, of wt Seo’ 
asserts Willard H. (Ty) =. 
publisher of Newsdealer 


azine, who is carrying the +. 
in the crusade, hoping news- 
paper circulators will join the 


team soon. 
‘Bread and Butter’ 


Up to now, the chief effort to 
improve point-of-purchase dis- 
plays of newspapers has 
directed at the newsdealers, the 
drugstore proprietors, a 
store merchants, etc. As 

bb keeps reminding them in 
his magazine; “Newspapers are 
the keystone of =. L retail- 
er’s financial struct 
_ re his bread ‘and butter 

They pay his rent.” 

‘A wholesale distributor of 
newspapers and magazines for 
32 years, Mr. Liebman concen- 
trated his attention on racks 
for the display of books and 
Magazines. Sales zoomed 
wharever rack displays replaced 
haphazard stacks. He swung his 
thinking to newspapers recent- 


He tells how it happened: 

“Two years ago at a distribu- 
tors’ convention the remark was 

passed that while periodical 

publishers were educating the 
distributors and dealers on the 
value of display and merchan- 
dising, the newspaper publish- 
ers were taking a back seat— 
they were 20 years behind the 
times.” i 

Mr. 
some distributors who were 
concerned about newspaper dis- 
Plays, such as “dirty flat stacks 
on floors and sidewalks, flat 
stacks on benches and on box- 
es, on showcases and tables, 
where only the title of the 
Paper shows; behind counters, 
in rusted wire racks and home- 
made racks that only hold three 
Papers and when they’re gone 
the racks stand empty. Circu- 
lation losers.” 

27 Models Tested 

The Barre firm, faced with 
the accumulated evidence of 
the dire need for cleani up 
antiquated newspaper displays, 
Same with 27 oo 

els ef newspa 

They were all p> gE - by on 
at a cost, Mr. Liebman says, of 
$11,000. 


“We were still not satisfied,” 
Mr. Leibman told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER this week as he prepared 
an exhibit in Washington April 


believe wi. 
display 


Liebman talked with - 
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24 including models “which we 


revolutionize the 
of papers.” 


Pp 

There will be a rack that 
holds only one issue of a news- 
Paper, and there will be racks 
that can hold 20 different 
Papers, each getting a full 
fron e display and each 
pocket holding as many as 30 
copies of a 3¢-page issue. Pat- 
ented clamps hold the papers 
firmly in place, yet permit easy 
take-out A a purchaser. 

The theory behind Mr. Lieb- 
man’s snqpehnndings is this: De- 
partmentalize the newspapers 
at point-of-purchase and sales 
will jump. He has proof, as a 
result of survey data from five 
cities in a recent checkup. A 
preview of the report was made 
available to E&P, through the 
intercession of Mr. Cobb. 

Under confidential environ- 
ment, surveys were made in 
five cities of varying popula- 
tion. Mr. Liebman said results 
in his favor were expected, 
“but never anything like our 
tests showed.” 

Here’s what one test, in a 
city of 78,309, showed: 

e@ An outside corner news- 
stand could increase his 
newspaper business by nearly 
$10,000 a year. 

e@ A hotel stand could take 
in $1,000 more a year. 

e drug store could do 
nearly $3,000 more a year. 

@ A neighborhood confec- 
tionery, $2,800 more. 

@ A _ bus terminal, 





A Barre mechandiser for news- 

papers. Racks can be arranged 

in tandem. Another model is 
three-sided on swivel. 


1950 





$8,000 © 
more. 
(See details at right .. .) 





Newsdealer—Here’s the Proof 


Dealer—Outside Corner Newsstand 


papers— 
Drews after Draws 2 weeks after 





Average daily 
_Drawas before 














were placed were placed 
40 90 
120 
90 180 
40 80 
50 150 
e 8 iS. ee 
1 . 

89.28 178.20 117.00—average daily billin; week 
110.00 210.00 122.00—average Sunday billing~-one week 
wus $388.20 $23 '9.00—Total billing for one 

ND ‘OF UIPMENT USED BEFORE “BARRE” MERCHANDISERS 
WERE PLACE One wire rack and papers laid out on sidewalk, only headings 


nAVE! =RAGE INCREASED BUSINESS FOR ONE YEAR—$9,823.84. (A minus 
10% of this total increase should be considered on the average.) 


Dealer—Hotel Stand 


i ous after Draws rete weeks after 
jisers 


Average daily pai 
Draws before 


Merchandisers Mi wae mo Mercha: 











were placed were p were removed 
25 oO w... 
2s 70 
20 20 
20 36 
12 30 
18 40 
40 70 Local spapers 
28.80 60.48 33.84—average daily Silling one week 
22.00 6.00 26.00—average Sunday billing—one week 
80 


$50. $136.4 $59.84—average total billing for one w 
KIND OF EQUIPMENT USED BEFORE “BARRE” MERCITANDISERS 
WERE PLAC A seven-foot high home made wood rack that only holds two 
apers of each on tay he - [ore are kept behind the counter in a high stack, 
Refilled rack as pockets +74 

AVERAGE INCREASED "BUSI ESS FOR ONE YEAR—$1,028.16. 


Dealer—Drug Store 


Average daily papers— 








Draws before Drawsafter Draws 2 weeks after 
Merchandisers Merchandisers chi isers 
were placed were placed were removed . 
8 18 2 New York Times 
10 26 ee 
8 26 
8 18 
2 12 
aa 12 
30 24 
146 25.56 18.36—average daily billing—one week 
22 00 62.00 39.00—average Sunday billing—one week 
$33.16 $87. ~ $57 aa ad — —, for one week 
KIND OF EQUIPMENT USED BEFORE RE” CHANDISERS 


WERE PLACE One —— wire rack. Si. » ee - are laid out on 
floor in front of soda foun 
AVERAGE INCREASED. "BUSINESS FOR ONE YEAR—$2,828.80. 


Dealer—Neighborhood Confectionery 


Average aoe pape 





Draws ja after Draws 2 weeks after 
M eechandioers Merchandisers Merchandisers 
were placed were placed were removed 7’ 
10 22 16. ccccecces New York Times 
16 12. cccccccced ew Y erald Tribune 
16 30 24 New York News 
12 24 12 .- Phila. Newspapers 
22 20 -+New York Mirror 
12 28 20.. aa page Pas 





24 36 30.. -»Local spapers 
16.50 33.00 25. 00—average daily ‘ion one week 
27.00 60.00 36.00—average Sunday billing—one week 
5 .00—average total billing—one 


{ yo $93.0 $61 week 
KIND OF EQUIPMENT USED BEFORE “BARRE” MERCHANDISERS 
WERE PLACED—One outside wire rack and one inside wire rack. 
AVERAGE INCREASED BUSINESS FOR ONE YEAR—$2,828.80. 
Dealer—Bus Terminal 


Average daily papers— 











Draws before Draws after Draws 2 weeks after 
Merchandisers Merchandisers erchandisers 
were — were placed were removed : 
70 30 90.. ..New York Times r 
60 100 90 New York Herald Tribune 
120 250 200 ew York News 
80 110 100 Phila. News aes 
80 150 120. New York 
110 1 120. .- Assorted Newspapers 
160 230 200. ..cccccce Local Pa; spers 
123.84 198,00 165.60—average daily billing for one week 
0) 178.00 150.00—Sunday billing for one week 
$222.84 $37! $315.60—Total billing for one week. 
IND OF EQUIPMENT USED_ BEFORE “BARRE” MERCHANDISERS 
VERE SLA CED—Two wire racks, floor stack displays on Sunday. Daily tabloids 


Ww 
were folded 


AVERAGE INCREASED BUSINESS FOR ONE YEAR—$7,964.32 





Pow » Beats 





Bob Chase Keeps After 
Story 19 Years, Gets It 


Denver, Colo. — Robert L- 
Chase, managing editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News, kept 
after a story for 19 years and 
finally got it last week when 
Pearl O’Loughlin talked with 
him in Canon City penitentiary. 

The best murder mystery in 
Colorado in the last 20 years 
gew out of the killing of Leona 

"Lou in October, 1930— 
a crime for which her step- 
mother, Pearl O’Loughlin, has 
since been serving a life sen- 
tence. 

There were two el ts in 


it is hard to think that she 
should get out. Why doesn’t 
she tell us that story now?” 
Pearl’s brother talked to her 
again about the possibility. He 
talked to the lawyer and both 
of them talked to Pearl. 
Finally, she sent word to her 
brother. 
“Tell Bob Chase I'd like to 
talk to him.” . 
Mr. Chase went to the prison 
—this time the lawyer 
and the brother. 
i “T’ve be ay to tell what 





this case which made it fascin- 
ating to mewspapermen and 
newspaper readers. One, Mrs. 
O'Loughlin steadfastly refused 
to tell her story of what hap- 
pened on that evening, even to 
her lawyers, her family or to 
anybody. e other was the 
fact that she withstood a third 
degree grilling without break- 
ing that resolve. During this 
time she was awakened from 
sleep and taken in for question- 
ing at all sorts of hours and on 
at least one occasion was given 
a glass of orange juice on 
which a cockroach was floating. 

Bob Chase’s interest in the 
O'Loughlin case began right 
from the time of the little girl’s 
disappearance. He followed the 
entire investigation and the 
trial closely. That was the only 
big story in Denver at that time. 
His wife—Mary Coyle Chase 
(who wrote “Harvey”) — cov- 
ered the women’s angle through- 
out the investigation and the 
trial and established a friendly 
contact with Mrs. O'Loughlin. 

At intervals since that time, 
efforts were made by many 
newspapermen and women to 
see Pearl and to get her to talk. 
One reporter had chicken din- 
ners sent to her in the jail. 

Reporters—as well as legis- 
lators and at least one gover- 
nor—talked to her in prison in 
a vain effort to &t her story. 

During all is time, Mr. 
Chase, in various capacities on 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper, 
always returned to the Pearl 
O'Loughlin story—‘“which we 
still haven’t got.” As a city 
editor and later as managing 
editor, he arranged assignments 
for several reporters to talk to 
Pearl at the prison. 

Pearl frankly told one re- 
porter that she never would 
tell the story to a woman re- 
porter—someday she might to 
a man. Mr. Chase always 
sought to arrange to be that 


man. He saw to it that Mrs. 
O'Loughlin never forgot his 
name. He always let it be 


known to her—and to her law- 
yer—that he wanted that story 
when the time came to tell it. 

Finally, Pearl’s lawyer ap- 
proached the News to sound out 
reaction on a move for clem- 


ency. 
“Pearl has not told her story,” 
he was told. “Until she does, 


8 


Pp e said. “I’m ready 
to talk to you if you want to 
hear it.” 

“It's one story I'd have gone 
anywhere at any moment to 
— Mr. Chase remarked 
ater. 


Public Service Watch 
Does Double Duty 

Quincy, Mass.—A gold watch, 
bequeathed to the Quincy lodge 
of Elks by George A. Rhodes, 
former Patriot Ledger lodge 
editor, has returned to the 
newspaper’s city room. The 
lodge had originally presented 
the watch to Mr. es, who 
by his will returned it to the 
lodge in 1942 for presentation 
to a worthy recipient. The 
watch was recently presented 
to Percy N. Lane, Ledger re- 
porter, for public service. 


Series on Blind Shops 
In California Praised 

San Dreco, Calif—Reform of 
California’s state - supported 
blind shop program, advocated 
in a series of articles by Staff 
Writer Jack Olsen of the San 
Diego Journal, has won the 
support of the California Coun- 
cil for the Blind. 

Mr. Olsen visited every blind 
shop in the state to obtain ma- 
terial which showed that blind 
workers are paid substandard 
wages in shops where products 
are made for public sale. 

“The San Diego Journal per- 
formed a notable service to the 
blind of this state and to the 
general public in exposing the 
shortcomings of these work- 
shops,” said Leonard Hester- 
man, Council secretary. 


Reporter Credited 
With Solving Case 

Denver, Colo.—Bernard Beck- 
with, veteran police reporter of 
the Denver Post, was credited 
by District Attorney Clement 
R. Hackethal as being largely 
responsible for solving the con- 
tradiction-riddled Emaline Rice 
murder case. 

John Rice, 47, a carpenter, 
signed a 17-page statement ad- 
—< the fatal shooting of his 
wife last Feb. 10. He then 
dumped her body in an aban- 
doned mine shaft. 

“Had it not been for Beck- 
with’s splendid investigative 





Considines Adopt 
Little Irish Lassie 





Mr. and Mrs. Bob Considine 
and Deborah. 
A blue-eyed, apple-cheeked 


girl arrived from Ireland the 
other day and promptly 
sumed command of Bob Consi- 
dine’s home. 

She is Deborah, aged 2, who 
is to become the adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Considine, Interna- 
tional News Service correspon- 
dent and columnist. Mr. Consi- 
dine, his wife and their three 
sons welcomed the new mem- 
ber of the family when she ar- 
rived aboard a plane from Dub- 
lin. Deborah captured Mr. Con- 
sidine’s heart when he visited 
Ireland a few months ago. She 
was one of three little girls 
available for adoption at an or- 
phanage. 





work, Mrs. Rice’s body might 
never have been found,” Mr. 
Hackethal said. “Beckwith kept 
on the story when everybody 
else was about to write the case 
off as just another missing 
woman.” 


‘Couple’ from Paper 
Expose Racket 
New Or.eans, La—A New 
Orleans States expose series on 
the criminal abortion racket 
here resulted in a probe by the 
district attorney’s office. 
Vernon Louviere States po- 
lice reporter visited a dozen 
midwives with another States 
reporter Ruth Sullivan. 


s 
Miami News Series 
On Gambling Cited 

Miami, Fla. — The gambling 
racket series published by the 
Miami Daily News in 1949 has 
won the Public Service award 
in the statewide contest spon- 
sored by the Associated Press 
and the Associated Dailies of 
Florida. 

The top photo award also 
went to the Daily News. The 
winning picture showed a con- 
demned felon pointing out the 
electric chair in which he was 
to die. It was made by Staff 
Photographer Bob Glander. 

The Daily News racket series 
was written by Reporters Milt 
Sosin and Don Petit on the 
basis of personal investigation. 


Phones ‘Biog* 
To City Desk, 
Then Kills Self 


The city desk of the New 
York Journal-American was 
informed of the impending 
tragedy when a well-known ra- 
dio producer contemplated sui- 
cide this week. 

The telephone on the city 
desk rang at 11:30 P.M. on 
April. 10 and Neil Maguire 
picked it up. He heard a man’s 
voice, strong, resonant and de- 
termined, inquire if the office 
was open at that hour and in- 
form him that the caller would 
soon call in a story. Ten min- 
utes later the telephone rang 
again and the same rich, ener- 
getic voice stated: 

“I think I have a story for 
you.’ My name is Bud Ernst. 
I'm a radio and TV producer— 
‘Queen for a Day’ and other 
programs. I’'m_ married _ to 
Betty Furness—you know her. 
Do you know me?” 

Mr. Maguire told the caller 
he knew his stage star wife but 
did_ not recognize his name. 

“Well, my former wife was 
Gwynne Pickford, niece of 
Mary Pickford,” the man con- 
tinued. “My present wife, 
Betty, used to be married to 
Johnny Green, the orchestra 
leader. We have been married 
six years. We were divorced 
and we married again. 

“Now, we've split for the sec- 
ond time—it two 
months ago,” 
time the voice shook with emo- 


ion. 

“I’m at the Hotel Westbury, 
Room 829,” he continued. 

“There’s going to be some 
action here. I’m at the end of 
my rope. If you get a reporter 
here in 10 minutes, you'll get 
a good story. I went to Reno 
for a divorce but I came back. 
You can call Betty at 1009 Park 
Avenue. She'll tell you why we 
split. I tell you I am at the 
end of my rope!” 

Mr. Maguire scribbled a note 
to Joe McGovern, a reporter, 
with instructions to hurry to the 
hotel and he tried to reason 
with the caller, reminding him 
that marital troubles might be 
patched up and that he had a 
great radio career and much 
to live for. 

“Call Betty, and get a re- 
porter here in 10 minutes,” Mr. 
Ernst replied. “Send up and 
you'll get a story.” ’ 

The telephone receiver 
clicked. Mr. Maguire frantic- 
ally telephoned the hotel and 
Miss Furness, but when the re- 
porter and the actress arrived, 
the 39-year-old radio producer, 
five times married, had killed 
himself with a shotgun. 


$2,500 for Girl 


Hacerstown, Md. — Wher 
Connie Kershner, 14, lost a leg 
when struck by a train, readers 
of the Hagerstown Daily Mail 
and Morning Herald sent con- 
tributions to the newspapers. 
Only a daily account of collec- 
tions was published and within 
two weeks $2,500 had been 
contributed. 
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Large-Space Ads Helping 


Manufacturers in Britain 


Needham of Beaverbrook Press Tells 
How Big Copy Makes Quality Goods 


By Doris Willens 


Lonpon — Small ads, even 
in small papers, don’t sell mer- 
chandise. orking on _ that 
theory, L. W. Needham, adver- 
tising director of the Beaver- 
brook press, pioneered the re- 
turn in Britain to large-space 
advertising. 

Because of the severe news- 
print shortage during the war 
and post-war years, advertis- 
ers had long been restricted to 
small ads. Average maximum 
size was a three inch, double 
column ad, with frequency of 
placement ranging from once 
in six weeks to once in three 


months. 

At first this suited the ad- 
vertisers. They had little to 
sell and needed only “reminder” 
ads. But later their demands 
increased, and increased more 
rapidly than the newsprint sit- 
uation was eased. Ads contin- 
ued small. 

Mr. Needham feared that ad- 
vertising would lose its natural 
function, that of selling. In 
July, 1949, the Daily Express 
instituted a policy of one half- 
page ad a day. Other national 
papers followed suit, though 
the Express is the only daily 
on a regular one-a-day basis. 

Ads Force Quality 

Large-space advertising is 
often criticized by the small ad- 
vertiser, who says he is being 
pushed out of the papers. Most 
of the nationals are forced to 
leave out hundreds of columns 
of advertising a month. 

But Mr. Needham, who is 
chairman of the Newspaper 
Proprietors Association’s adver- 
tising committee, chairman of 
the advertising investigation 
department of the Advertising 
Association, and president of 
i Club,” contends it’s jus- 


Large spaces, he said, are 
helping to solve some of the 
Post-war problems of large 
manufacturers. And the smaller 
advertiser must be content with 
smaller spaces. 

In addition there are the 
“bargain squares,” two-inch 
Squares of advertising which 
all the national papers carry on 
Saturdays to help the mail-or- 
der advertiser. 

Mr. Needham cited a half- 
Page ad run by the manufac- 
turers of a branded macaroni, 
the first to be introduced in 
Great Britain. “The ad depicted 
their own branded macaroni 
against the riffraff of the un- 
branded product,” he said. 
‘They sold a great deal. As a 
Tesult, the unbranded manufac- 
turers have had to step up qual- 
ity of their product. 

’ “It was a job well worth do- 


ing. It was a credit to adver- 
tising and a_ service to the 
community. It couldn’t have 
been done with a three inch- 
double.” 

Mr. Needham never promises 
any single advertiser more than 
one half-page ad a month, for 
three months. Competition for 
the space is heavy, he said. 

On the other hand, competi- 
tion is lessened somewhat be- 
cause of the high rates. The 
Express’ half-page sells for 
$5,600, or $7,000 with one color. 
(The Express is the only Lon- 
don daily equipped to give color 
for a full run.) 

$112 Per Inch 

Rates per inch increase in di- 
rect proportion to space. The 
Express charges $53 an inch 
for small ads; $70 an inch for 
an 11x3-column ad. Its daily 
front page ad sells for $112 an 
inch. Express rates, however, 
are the highest in the city. Av- 
erage for the nationals is about 
$35 an inch, ranging down to 
the Times, whose ads are about 
$17 an inch. 

Frequency of placement for 
a small advertiser averages 
about once a month; in some 
papers about once in _ three 
weeks; in the Express, said Mr. 
Needham, about once in six 
weeks. 

There are, however, a few 
weeks in the year when Lon- 
don papers are out selling ad- 
vertising instead of politely 
turning it down. The slack per- 
iods include three weeks in 
August and the week after 
Christmas. 

Sales staffs are only slightly 
smaller than in pre-war days 
and the Express is building its 
staff to pre-war strength. When 
they are not out selling, the 
staffers act as liaison men be- 
tween advertisers and the 
paper. Each member of the 
Express staff specializes in one 
classification. Their job today 
is to try to help the advertiser 
get what he wants, but they are 
also training for the day when 
they will again be selling. 

One new development since 
the war is the upward trend in 
commissions to advertising 
agencies. Mr. Needham said 
the Express was the first na- 
tional paper to pay 15% to the 
agencies (pre-war rate was 
12%%). Reasoning behind the 
move, he added, was that the 
agencies are playing an in- 
creasingly important role and 
doing so with more intelligence. 


Patent Medicine Code 
Another development has 
been the universal adoption of 
a code of standards for patent 
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medicine 


r estab- 
lished by leading newspaper 


advertising, 


and advertisin; associations. 
Mr. Needham believes the stan- 
dards are stricter than those in 
America, 

Only new class of advertiser 
since the war, he said, is the 
government, which is subject- 

to the same restrictions as 
other advertisers. 

Some big pre-war advertisers 
have not yet returned to the 
newspaper fold. Cigarette 
manufacturers cannot fill the 
demand; they see no necessity 
for advertising. Brewers got 
along without ads until they 
discovered that taxes 
placed beer and ale out of the 
range of many a pocketbook. 
Consumption dropped drastic- 
ally. Now the brewers are ad- 
vertising. 

As production gains, as com- 
petition increases, and as buy- 
er’s markets obtain, more and 
more advertisers will return to 
the newspapers, Mr. Needham 
said. The ever-present question 
is, when will there be enough 
newsprint to handle their de- 
mands? 

London newspapers have 130,- 
000 long tons of newsprint in 
stock and they use 11,250 tons 
a week. Industry officials have 
compiled figures to prove that 
Scandinavian output cannot 
meet Commonwealth demands. 

Official figures show that only 
49,000 tons of Canadian news- 
print will go to the Common- 
wealth t year (30,000 of 
those to New Zealand), as com- 
pared with 275,000 tons last 
year. 

Present newspaper sizes (sev- 
en-page average for penny 
newspapers) will continue at 
least until July 1, the Newsprint 
Supply Co. announced this 
week. 

Britain’s long years of small 
newspapers have contributed to 
a phenomenal rise in magazine 
circulations and advertising. 

Advertisers still consider 
newspapers as the backbone 
of a campaign, but no longer 
are magazines looked down on 
as a very second-rate “also- 
ran,” George Burnside, mnag- 
ing director of Erwin Wasey & 
Co., Ltd., told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Magazines Gain B 





Ad Limitation 
Promise Expires 

Lonpon—Without fanfare, the 
Voluntary Limitation of Adver- 
tising Scheme was allo to 
lapse this month. 

The schgme went into opera- 
tion two years ago. British in- 
dustry agreed to limit adver- 
tising expenditures to 85% of 
the previous year. In exchange, 
the Government dropped threats 
to tax 50% of ad expenditures. 
That agreement ran from 
March, 1948, to February, 1949. 

In the second period, from 
March, 1949, until February, 
1950, the financial limit was dis- 
pensed with. Companies agreed 
instead to use “restraint” in ad- 
vertising goods either in short 
supply or saleable in the dollar 
market. 


Senator Asks 
Objectivity Test 
For ECA Funds 


WAsHINGTON — The suggestion 
that news media which fail to 
meet the test of “accurate, well 
rounded, and objective” be de- 
nied benefits under the ECA 
guarantee section, was before 
the Senate this week. 

Senator Harry P. Cain, Wash- 
ington Republican recently de- 
scribed by Time magazine as 
one of 10 “expendable” sena- 
tors, made the proposition in a 
two-hour a, at 7 
Luce, Time or-in-chief. 

As of Dec. 31, 1949, Time had 
its subscription investment 
guaranteed in the amount of 
$343,800—an amount, Senator 
Cain said, exceeding by more 
than $100,000 that obtained by 
any other publication. 

After reciting those figures, 
the Senator made his proposal: 

“If Time magazine is giving 
Europeans a faithful and well- 
rounded picture of American 
life, if its observations are ac- 
curately and objectively writ- 
ten, then Time magazine in my 
opinion ought to continue to 
benefit from a guaranty which 
is obviously not made available 
to many a deserving American 
private business. . 

“If on the other hand it can 
be established that Time maga- 
zine reporting is neither accu- 
rate, well-rounded, nor objec- 
tive, then this magazine, or 
any other magazine which acts 
in like fashion, ought to have 
its outstanding contract or 








Figures on total magazine ex- 
penditures are unavailable, but 
Mr. Burnside cited the example 
of one Erwin Wasey client, a 
soap manufacturer, who spent 
$9 in newspapers for every $1 
in magazines before the war. 
The ratio is now $3 to $1. 

Part of the rise is due to the 
high cost of magazine color. But 
not all of it. And press ad rates 
are now about 250% of pre- 
war rates. 

Before the war, Mr. Burnside 
related, an advertiser might de- 
cide to spend $400,000 on a 
campaign. If all the newspaper 

(Continued on page 62) 


agr t with ECA cancelled 
promptly and completely. 
a 
35 Building Plans 
Marinette, Wis. — The Eagle- 
Star published a 48-page (tab- 
loid) Home Building section 
March 28. It featured 35 com- 
plete building plans and tips on 
home construction and repairs. 
7. 


14 Page-Ads in Tab 
Huntsvitte, Ala—The Hunts- 
ville Times published a 48-page 
tabloid Farm and Home Edition 
with 14 full-page ads in a total 
of 2,250 inches of advertising. 
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Sasiee With Spanish Aboot 





Press Freedom Fight 
Forced: By La Prensa 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SERVICE 
through the years and relent- 
less battling for press freedom 
throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere have won influence and 

in the ericas for 

Prensa, Spanish - language 

daily published in New York 
for decades. 

Sparkplug and dynamo be- 
hind the paper's editorial inde- 
pendence and its service pro- 
gram for New York’s growing 
Spanish-speaking population is 
its editor, Julio Garzon, a 
bundle of energy and quick in- 
telligence with a friendly and 
volatile manner. 

Mr. Garzon is now preparing 
a comprehensive report 
“Freedom of the Press in the 
Western Hemisphere” for pre- 
sentation at the Inter-American 
Press Conference in New York 
next October. He is not too 
happy about the outlook as he 
studies press conditions in each 
of the North, Central and South 
American countries. 

c ae 


“Conditions are worse,” as- 
serted Mr. Garzon sadly. “Col- 
ombia, which traditionally has 
enjoyed a free press, now is in 
a state of siege and has press 
censorship. The press is in no 
better shape than it has been in 
Argentina. We must keep 
working.” 

To promote press solidarity in 
its fight for freedom in the 
Americas, Mr. rzon recently 
conducted an interview by tele- 
ee with his friend, Gainza 

az, editor of La Prensa in 
Buenos Aires, an independent 
paper that has been hampered 
and harrassed frequently by the 
Peron regime. 

“I told him how we felt,” 
said Mr. Garzon. “I told him 
we admired the traditions of his 
paper and considered it an in- 
spiration to every Spanish- 
language newspaper every- 
where. I asked him his impres- 
sions of the New York press 
gained on his visit here recent- 
ly and he replied that it was a 
dynamic, progressive and, above 
all, an independent press. I 
then invited him to the coming 
conference. 


Solidarity of Press 


“The call was made to show 
the solidarity of the press in 
opposition to despots every- 
where and to give encourage- 
ment to the paper in Argen- 
tina in its battle for its inde- 
pendence and life,” he added. 
“He was very pleased by the 
call and sent his regards to all 
his friends here.” 

The interview was regarded 
as an unusual enterprise for a 
newspaper with slightly less 
than 15,000 circulation to un- 
dertake promote. 

La Prensa was one of the 
sponsors of the first Pan-Ameri- 
can Press Congress in Washing- 
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ton in 1926, called by the Pan- 
American Union. 

In its extensive public serv- 
ice program, the daily interprets 
traditions of the United States 
to Latins and tries to promote 
the cultural traditions of Latins. 
in the United States. Its char- 
ity fund helps needy Latin 
families here. An annual con- 
test is promoted to discover 
Spanish-speaking artists. 

The newspaper sp Ss an 
annual festival in which the 
folklore of the Latin-American 
countries and Spain is featured. 
Entertainers come from all over 
the country to participate and 
as many as 6,000 persons attend. 

Another public service is the 
paper’s cooperation with Fed- 
eral agencies in _ translating 
government documents into 
Spanish and interpreting their 
meaning to Spanish-speaking 
people. Social Security pensions 
are explained. 

The paper recently translated 
into Spanish for the Labor De- 
partment labor laws for those 
engaged in interstate trade so 
workers can read in their own 
language their rights and obli- 
gations. It has offered $10,000 
in prizes in its promotion of the 
study of the Spanish language 
and works closely with the 
schools on this project. Lessons 
are carried in the paper so 
Latins can learn English and 
Americans can learn Spanish. 

The editor makes frequent 
trips to Puerto Rico to confer 
with officials and learn how the 
newspaper can cooperate in 
helping Puerto Ricans who 
move to the United States to 
become acclimated. ederal 
and State tax laws are ex- 
plained to newcomers and they 
are acquainted with facilities 
for adult education, hospitaliza- 
tion and social security. 

Cosmopolitan Staff 

“Our paper is as well known 
throughout Latin-America as 
any paper published in Latin- 
America itself,” proudly pro-} 
claimed Mr. Garzon, pointing 
out that the paper’s advertising 
pulling power was dramatically 
demonstrated this year when 
keyed ads in Hablemos, a Span- 
ish-language Sunday  supple- 
ment, brought many replies. 

Cosmopolitan is the word 
with which to describe La 
Prensa’s staff, composed of Col- 
ombians, Cubans, Puerto Ric- 
ans, Spaniards, Nicaraguans, 
Peruvians, Hondurans and 
Americans who have served in 
administrative capacities for 20 
or 30 years without speaking a 
word of Spanish. 





Heliodoro Valle, Honduran 
Ambassador to the United 
States, is a contributor, and 


Gov. Ernest Gruening of Alaska 
is a former business manager. 
Staff include Octavio 
Fabregas, 


a former Foreign 





Joyful Reunion 
Enacted in U. S. 


Ferdinand Peroutka, 
tional figure in Czech journal- 
ism, gets a joyful greeting from 


a na- 


his wife, Maria, at New York 
International Airport. Mr. Pe- 
routka had been editor-in-chief 
of Lideve Noviny, leadin: 
Prague paper, and a member o 
Parliament. After the Com- 
munists took over, the paper 
and theatre were closed and he 
and his wife fled for their lives 
in April, 1948. She came to the 
U. S. while he remained in Lon- 
don..He arrived by Clipper to 
join the Czech Government in 
exile in Washington. 





Minister of Panama, and others 
who became ambassadors and 
consuls-general. 

he late Jose Camprubi 
founded La Prensa as a weekly 
in 1913 and it was made a 
morning daily in 1919. His 
widow is now the publisher 
and their daughter, Mrs. Ines 
Camprubi de Mabon, is vice- 
president. 

Mr. Garzon, who came here 
in the 1920’s from his native 
Colombia and joined the staff, 
is the only foreign-language 
newspaper editor to be made 
an honorary member of the 
American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors “for distinguished 
service.” 


Four Chilean Editors 
With Their President 


President Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla of Chile and four 
Chilean newspaper editors ac- 
companying him on his Visit 
to the United States will be in- 
terviewed in New York April 
17, arrangements for which are 
being made by W. R. Grace & 
Co., owners of the Grace Line. 

President Videla will meet 
the press at 4 p.m. at the Plaza 
Hotel. The four editors will 
be available for interviews at 
9:30 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The ed- 
itors are Guillermo Perez de 
Arce of El Mercurio, Santiago; 
Alfredo Silva Carvallo of La 
Union, Valparaiso; Luis A. Silva 
of El Diario Illustrado, San- 
tiago, and Ramon Cortes Ponce 
of La Nacion, Santiago. Grace 
officials said they planned to 
arrange a reception for the 
visitors in order for them to 
meet North American news- 
paper publishers. 


On Trading Day 





Wall Street 
Queries Editors 


About 400 newspapers around 
the country will get a chance to 
make the New York Stock Ex- 
change dance to the editorial 
tune month, as a question- 
naire is being sent out from 
Wall Street asking how 3:30 or 
4 o'clock daily closings would 
affect late market editions of 
afternoon pavers. 

The Exchange is considering 
adding 30 minutes or an hour to 
the trading day from Monday‘ 
through Friday, partly in order. 
to make up for shutdowns on 
Saturdays during June, July, 
August and September. A spe- 
cial committee on the Ex 
is studying the problem, survey- 
ing opinion among members of 
the Big Board and editors of 
newspapers. 

Letters to editors of afternoon 
papers carrying stock lists be- 
gan going out March 28, accord- 
ing to Eugene Lokey, vicepresi- 
dent of the Exchange. 
group surveyed included about 
100 papers in the Eastern and 
Central zones. Additional letters 
were mailed from St. Louis on 
April 3 to editors in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific zones. The third 
batch went out to all other 
newspapers on the Exchange list 
in the Eastern and Central 
zones. 

“Replies from about 75 pa- 
pers have come in, well scat- 
tered around the country,” Mr. 
Lokey said, “but there has not 
been sufficient time to a 
the answers so far.” 

At Gardner Advertising Co. in 
New York, ad agency for the 
Exchange, it was forecast that 
at least 10 days would be re 
quired before sufficient answers 
came in to show a pattern. 

oe 


Press Facilities Set 


s 

For ‘Swarmer’ Test 

Fort Brace, N. C.— Full ac- 
commodations for the press will 
be a feature of Operation 
“Swarmer” which gets under 
way in this area late this month. 

Credentials are being mailed 
from Air Force headquarters in 
Washington to between 50 and 
100 correspondents who will 
cover the event for wire serv- 
ices, magazines and newspapers. 

Press headquarters will be set 
up at the Hollywood Hotel in 
the resort town of Southern 
Pines, located on the edge of 
the 200-square-mile maneuver 
area. Rates of $7.50 a day will 
cover half of a double room, 
breakfast and dinner for news- 


men. 
According to Lt. Col. Barn 
Oldfield, public relations of 
ficer for the army-air force ma- 
neuver, press facilities will in- 
clude teletypes from units in the 
field, to bring maneuver news to 
the hotel headquarters, and 
transportation to take corre- 
spondents over the maneuver 


area. The maneuver will in- 
— 60,000 troops and 600 air- 
Dp. 


es. 
“Press tour” for the event will 
last from April 25 to May 3. 
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By James L. Collings 


THE LEFT LEG of his rumpled- 
blanket frame was draped over 
the arm of his chair. Every 
few minutes, as he talked, he 
closed his eyes dreamily. 

Sections of his brown hair 
were standing up, sassing one 
another. The knot in his tie 
looked as though it had strug- 
with an income tax, and 
vest appeared to have fin- 
ished a breathless last at Hia- 


leah. 

Charles A. Johnson, admit- 
tedly irascible, stood out, wind- 
blown sartorially, against the 
club-like neatness of his office 
in New York City. Charlie 
Johnson, 56, from Durango, 
Colo., eastern manager of West- 
Holliday Co., Inc., newspaper 
representatives; son of a coun- 
ware. editor of a weekly 
at 22. 


Value of Papers 
He was talking about the 
value of newspapers. His voice 
has the slight suggestion of a 
ride on the range. 
“In spite of the millions 
poured into radio in the last 
15 years,” he said, “and into 
television in the last 2-3, news- 
papers have held their own. 
Radio has passed its heyday and 
television still has to be proved, 
ll has to reach its zenith. 
“I think the daily is the 
most secure medium because it 
answers two questions for the 
housewife every week: 
“1) It tells her what she’ll 
have to pay for groceries; and 
2) she is informed what kind 
of frocks she can get for her- 
self and the kids and at what 
price. 
“Of course, she can be told 
these things over the radio, but 
there’s nothing in the way of 
a permanent record, nothing 
she can refer back to. 
“It’s just a guess on my part, 
but I think television will be 
established as a successful me- 
. However, I believe ad- 
vertisers will dig into their 
io and magazine appropria- 
tions for television expendi- 
tures and that the newspapers 
will advance. 
Pinched? Use Press 
“‘T’ve noticed this. All media 
have great success stories, but 
when the advertiser really gets 
ched, he uses papers. 
“Another thing, if you want 
to sell a product to a woman 
in Springfield, Ill., naturally the 
best place to put your ad is in 
aSpringfield paper. That way, 
she'll read the ad and get the 
Prices—and prices are news. 
‘On the other hand, a great 
deal of national advertising 
‘py is not news. There just 
t much P can say about 
Crtain nattonally - advertised 
= except that they’re 


“And so an agency will try 
bo hard to convince—or better 
» drive the customer into 
ing. The advertising, I feel, 
ould invite a customer in a 








Johnson Calls Papers 
‘Most Secure Medium’ 


pleasant manner. It should be 
reminder copy. Unfortunately, 
too much copy is argumentative 
in all media. 

“Now, most sales arguments 
for newspapers are hackneyed, 
but it is still worth stressing 
that a paper’s greatest value is 
its flexibility. You can reach 
a particular customer on a par- 
ticular day of the week on a 
particular page in a particular 

aper. 


He smiled. Nothing changes 
but his lips when he does; they 
take a quick one-two step at 
either end of the line, just as 
quickly skip back to home base. 

The silence of newspaper ads 


had amused him. 
“They don’ seagfe your 
nerves,” he said. “They don’t 


talk and distract and force 
themselves on you. They in- 
form you, and that’s what the 
reader wants.” 

Both his mother’s and father’s 
families ran weekly papers in 
Colorado. He himself operated 
a weekly in Evanston, Ill, and 
later attended the University of 
Chicago, only to leave shortly 
thereafter to enter the first war. 

“But I was too skinny; the 
wouldn’t have me,” he said. 
“So I went to work on the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal 
as state editor. I was 23-24. 

“My father died at this time 
and left me a little money and 
I traveled around the country. 
The next real job was with this 
company. It was 1925 and I 
was a salesman in our Los An- 
geles office. The next year I 
moved to Chicago where, in 
1928, I became western man- 
ager. 

“I managed there till 1934 
and I’ve been here since in my 
present capacity.” a 

When the manager joined 
W-H, the firm was only three 
years old and was known as 
M.C. Mogensen Co. Mr. Mogen- 
sen withdrew in 1936 to give 
attention to a newspaper enter- 


prise. 

At that time, Robert P. Holli- 
day, a former editor and pub- 
lisher in Arizona and Califor- 
nia, bought an interest in the 
company, which then was re- 
named West-Holliday because 
Paul A. West, the Los Angeles 
manager for years, had also 
bought in. 

In the fall of 1938, Mr. West 
sold his interest to Nelson Rob- 
erts, who previously had been 
the advertising director of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union-Trib- 
une Sun. 

Mr. Roberts is now the vice- 
president, and Mr. Holliday 
president of W-H, which has 
other offices in Detroit, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, land, and 
Seattle. There are 11 employes 
in New York and 74 altogether. 
The company represents four 
large groups of papers concen- 
trated in the middlewest, in the 
mountain states, California and 
the Northwest. 
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News Services 
Reject Race 
Flash Delay 


ALLAHASSEE, Fla.—A request 
by the .Florida 
Public Utilities 


Railroad and 
Commission 


that horse race result flashes be’ 


deleted from press association 
wires in Florida has been re- 
jected by the Associated Press 
and Transradio Press. 

AP General Manager Frank 
J. Starzel termed the proposal 
impractical and amounting to 
a form of censorship. He 
stated there was no evidence 
that information moving over 
AP wires in Florida was being 
diverted to illegal channels. 
Herbert Moore, chairman of 
Transradio, asserted there was 
no evidence of leaks from his 
service. 

Mr. Starzel wrote the com- 
mission: 

“Please let us point out that 
experience of 25 years has 
shown flash results are desir- 
able to meet mechanical re- 
quirements for newspaper pub- 
lication. Additionally, the com- 
mission will appreciate, we be- 
lieve, that to obtain the ob- 
jectives of a free press in a 


R. A. Hearst 
Given New Post 
On Call-Bulletin 


San FrRancisco—Appointment 
of Randolph A. Hearst as asso- 
ciate publisher of the San Fran- 
cisco Call - Bul- 
letin was dis- 
closed here this 
week by - 
mund D. Cob- 
lentz, publisher. 

Mr. Hearst 
has been execu- 
tive editor since 
November, 1947. 
He returned to 
the Call - Bulle- 
tin after serv- 
ing as associate 
publisher of the 
Oakland Post- 
Enguirer. He is now on a Eu- 
ropean trip, he and his wife 
having left New York April 12. 

Mr. Hearst is the twin brother 
of David Hearst, newly-named 
publisher of the Los Angeles 
Herald and Express. He broke 
in as a cub on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, worked in vari- 
ous editorial jobs and in ad- 
vertising and circulation de- 
partments to become assistant 





R. A. Hearst 








acy, the iated Press 
deems it to be its principal 
function to transmit and make 
available news of interest to 
the American public in the 
shortest possible time that mod- 
ern facilities permit. 

“The Associated Press does 
not believe that it is its func- 
tion to determine what news 
shall be furnished to and what 
news shall be withheld from its 





Associated Press and Trans- 
radio Press Service have been 
asked by the Florida Railroad 
& Public Utilities Commission 
to stop sending flash race re- 
sults into Florida. 

The AP —_— racing wire 
serves only five newspapers in 
Florida and TPS wires carry 
racing results to several radio 
stations in that state. 

Herbert Moore, chairman of 
TPS, wrote the Commission that 
his organization again has ad- 
vised all of its radio clients in 
Florida to delay the broadcast 
of racing results. 


Pp of the Atlanta Geor- 
gian, and then assistant to the 
ublisher of the Call-Bulletin. 
Bis associate publishership of 
the Post-Enouirer came 2 
air transport command service 
as pilot which carried him into 
most theaters of the war. 
Randolph Hearst and his old- 
er brother, William Randolph | 
Hearst, Jr., —. re their 
newspaper training under 
Coblentz, veteran Hearst pub- 
lisher and, formerly editor of 
Hearst Newspapers. 
a 


Sportswriters Form 
Club in Pennsylvania 


Mitton, Pa. — The Central 
Counties Sportswriters Associa- 
tion was formed here April 8 
by sportswriters of six counties 
in Central Pennsylvania—Col- 
Montour, Northumber- 

Union, Lycoming and 
Clinton. Charles Johnson of 
the Milton Evening Standard, 
was elected president. 


ll 


Chi. Sun-Times 
Shifts Delivery 
To A.M. Editions 


Cuicaco — Effective April 17, 
the all-day tabloid Chicago 
Sun-Times will publish only 
one instead of three regular 
afternoon editions, confining “its 
home delivery circulation to 
the morning side. 

All morning editions, includ- 
ing Sunday, will be continued 
on their present schedule, ac- 
cording to an announcement 
this week. The shifting of the 
> nearly 150,000 afternoon 

ome delivery circulation to the 
morning edition will result in 
reducing operations from three 
to two shifts daily. 

Dismiss 300 Employes 

As a result, approximately 
300 Sun-Times employes will be 
dismissed, including about 60 
in the editorial department 
and the rest in the mechanical, 


circulation and business de- 
partments. 
Meanwhile, the Sun-Times 


and Chicago Newspaper Guild 
have submitted a wage increase 
demand to arbitration,-under an 
interim reopening. The guild 
is asking for a 15% increase 
and adjustments in minimums. 

he Sun-Times has announced 
to its advertisers it will con- 
tinue its advertising rate struc- 
ture on the basis of 600,000 
daily circulation. While no re- 
duction in circulation is an- 
ticipated, if the change results 
in any loss below 600,000, the 
Sun-Times has notified its ad- 
vertisers a rebate will be given 
percentage-wise comparable to 
any reduction in circulation. 
The Sun-Times’ March average 
net paid circulation was an- 
nounced as in excess of 620,000. 

The announcement of new 
Sun-Times edition schedules 
pointed out “they will corre- 
spond more closely with the 
convenience and need of news- 
Paper readers in the Chicago 


The paper had _ previous- 
ly conducted tests in two home 
delivery districts, converting 
afternoon home delivery sub- 
scribers to the morning paper. 

It is understood that Sun- 
Times officials have been watch- 
ing the swift growth of tele- 
vision in the Chicago area and 
studying what effect television 
might have on the reading 
habits of newspaper subscribers 
in the evening field. More than 

t TV receiving sets are 
currently reported in the Chi- 
cago area. 

Start $1,000 Daily -Jackpot 

“Surveys show that this news- 
paper can enlarge its commun- 
ity service by a wider and 
faster distribution of certain 
editions with complete news 
coverage in the morning hours,” 
said the S-T announcement. 
“A later edition, including turf 
news—with special extras re- 
porting extraordinary happen- 
ings—will be on sale through- 
out the day.” 

The Sun-Times this week 
launched a $1,000 daily quiz. 
Called a Jackpot Jig-saw Pic- 
ture, the contest provides for 
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Special Tabloid 
Nets $108,694 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The annual 
sale of the Nashville Tennes- 
sean-donated Crippled Chil- 
dren’s tabloid has netted the 
Junior League Home for Crip- 
es Children here $108,694.31. 

is amount eclipsed last year’s 
total by $4,555.21. 

The Palm Sunday sale is con- 
ducted in .56 Tennessee com- 
munities by the membership of 
the Junior League of Nashville 
and the nobility of Al Menah 
—— of the Shrine of Nash- 
ville. 





publishing a picture with por- 
tions of the picture cut out in 
jig-saw fashion. Every day, 
except Saturday, from 3 to 5 
p.m., the Sun-Times makes up 
to 100 telephone calls to resi- 
dents of Chicago and suburbs, 
asking if persons called can 
identify the Jackpot Jig-saw. 

The first person who identi- 
fies the picture receives $1,000. 
If not identified the first day, 
the Jackpot increases $1,000 
daily until someone identifies 
the picture. The contest opened 
April 12. 

The Sun-Times has operated 
as an all-day paper since Feb- 
ruary, 1948, when Marshall 
Field, who founded the Sun as 
a morning newspaper in Decem- 
ber, 1941, merged it with the 
afternoon Times. The Sun be- 
gan as a standard size morning 
paper and became a morning 
tabloid in September, 1947, 
when Mr. Field purchased the 
Times. After operating as two 
papers in the morning and eve- 
ning fields, the Sun and Times 
were combined as an all-day 
operation. 


N. Y. Times and Guild 


To Name Arbitrator 


Lawyers for the New York 
Times management and for the 
Newspaper Guild of New York 
hope to settle on an impartial 
arbitrator next week to decide 
the issues of minimum wages, a 
general increase and duration 
of a new contract. The U. S. 
Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice will be asked to name one, 
if they fail to agree. 

The guild reported that the 
Times Unit voted 496 to 44 
to accept the proposal for an 
arbitrator and at least 250 
Times’ employes who attended 
the meeting failed to vote. Ne- 
gotiating committees of the 
Times and Guild are continuing 
to meet to work out the details 
of other issues, most of which 
have been agreed upon. 

* 


Paul Miller Honored 
By American Legion 


RocuEsTer, N. Y.—The citizen- 
ship medal of the American Le- 
gion was presented this week to 
Paul Miller, vicepresident of the 
Gannett Co., Inc. 

The decoration was presented 
for Mr. Miller’s “awareness of 
civic needs and leadership in 
civic enterprise.” The award 
was on recommendation of 
a Rochester Legion post. 


Gearhart, U.P. 
Manager, Can't 
Leave Shanghai 


The only American news 
agency corresvondent still in 
Shanghai, Blake Gearhart, 
United Press bureau manager, 
faces further delay in leaving 

Ina. 

He is one of the 300 Ameri- 
cans whom Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said are awaiting 
evacuation. Mr. Acheson told 
a press conference this week 
that the State Department had 
been forced to abandon all ef- 
forts to evacuate the group by 
ship because of the mining of 
the Yangtze River channel. 

Mr. Gearhart remained at his 
post in Shanghai when the Com- 
munists entered and he con- 
tinued to function until the new 
government issued two decrees 
last fall, one forbidding foreign 
agencies to distribute news in 
China, the other barring them 
from sending news out. 

Fred Hampson, Shanghai 
manager of the Associated 
Press, left in December aboard 
the Sir John Franklin. 

Mr. Gearhart first tried to 
travel by rail via Tien Tsin to 
Hong Kong, according to U.P. 
officials. Later he booked pas- 
sage on three Isbrandtsen Line 
freighters scheduled to call at 
Shanghai. But the Nationalist 
blockade barred their way. 

Still another endeavor, by the 
General Gordon, of the Ameri- 
can President Lines, failed on 
March 16. The ship was to stand 
off the mouth of the Yangste 
river, while LSTs went up 
through the channel in the mine 
fields the Nationalists had laid, 
to ferry out Mr. Gearhart and 
his wife and others wanting to 
leave. The Communists declined 
to allow this. 

Mr. Acheson remarked that 
the vain effort had cost the 
State Department $500,000. 

a 


Liquor Ad Ban Bill 
Dead for This Session 


WAsHINGTON—Sponsors of leg- 
islation to bar alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising in interstate 
commerce plan no effort at this 
session to revive the measure 
which was rejected by the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee this week. 

Senator William M. Langer 
(R., North Dakota) was the 
nominal sponsor, but the bill 
was generally regarded the pro- 
posal of Senator Fdwin C. John- 
son (D., Colorado) committee 
chairman. Senator Johnson 
failed to control his committee 
and rejection was by a vote of 
six to three. Several days of 
public hearings attracted more 
than 100 witnesses. 


A. M. Daily Suspends 


RosweE.tt, N. M.—Thomas B. 
Shearman, president of the 
Record Publishing Co., has dis- 
continued publishing the 27- 
year-old Morning Dispatch. The 
Dispatch was merged with the 
evening Record last October. 
He said the Dispatch was losing 
too much money. 





Union Protests 
Office Girl Panels 


Cuicaco—It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for cartoon. 
ists to kid people, judging from 
the letter of protest appearing 
in the Chicago Sun-Times from 
the secretary-treasurer, Local’ 
24, United Office and Profes 
sical Workers of America. 

The writer takes exception to 
two panels, “Strictly Business,” 
and “From Nine to Five,” both 
of which, according to the uz 
ion secretary “operate on the 
assumption that women who 
work in offices are weak-mind 
ed, inefficient and lazy.” . 





A&P Defends _ 
Ad Practices 
As Competitive 


Present advertising practices 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. are defended in the 
company’s answer to the Gov 
ernment’s anti-trust charges. 

A & P filed a flat denial of 
anti-trust violations and termed 
the Government’s civil suit an 
effort to change the nation’s 
“entire economic structure.” It 
was the company’s first formal 
answer to the complaint seeking 
dissolution of the 90-year-old 

chain. 

The law firm of Cahill, Gor 
don, Zachry & Reindel—the 
same which appealed the Asso 
ciated Press anti-trust case to 
the Supreme Court—represents 
A& 


P. 

The answer filed this week in 
Federal Court admits that cen- 
tralized control of the firm’s ad- 
vertising policies is vested 
the Divisional Presidents who 
meet quarterly with John and 
George Hartford, named as 
fendants. 

In regard to avertising prac- 
‘tices, the answer stated: 

“Defendants’ policy with re 
spect to advertising contracts is 
to accept such contracts (from 
suppliers) only when 0 I 
and then only on the suppliers 
standard terms, and to have such 
advertising contracts specifi 
state what performance is to 
given to the suppliers by the de 
fendants. 

“The acceptance of such con 
tracts is dictated by the ne 
cessity of remaining competitive 
in a highly competitive industry. 
In 1946 defendants discontinued 
the use of A & P’s own form 
advertising contract, and since 
then contracts for advertising 
allowances have been on 
suppliers’ forms. 

“Defendants discontinued spe 
cial newspaper supplement al 
lowances in 1946.” 


_ 

Ink Firm Head Dies 

Fort Myers, Fla.—Roderick 
Walker Smith, 55, of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., president of the Interné 
tional Printing Ink Division o 
the Interchemical Corp., died 
here April 11 of a heart attack 
A native of Pittsfield, Mass 
Mr. Smith had made his bust 
ness headquarters in New York 
since 1 
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Cigarette Admen Deny 
Homage to FTC Power 


By Lawrence Farrant 


IN THE Madison Avenue tem- 
ples of the advertising cult, a 
new taboo is being observed: 
The name of that ominous 
power, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is seldom mentioned, 
in the hope that perhaps it will 
go away. 

Big medicine-men, particular- 
ly those associated with ciga- 
tette and anti-histamine adver- 
tising, deal directly with the 
FTC, half-defiantly and _ half- 
conciliatory. 

“This outfit in Washington,” 
said one agency executive who 
handles a cigarette account but 
who didn’t want his name used, 
“doesn’t have a sense of hu- 
mor. They object to advertis- 
ing claims saying that this 
brand of cigarettes or that is 
better for the smoker’s throat 
than any competing brand. It’s 
a laugh. Nobody else, not even 
the most self-confident copy- 
writer, believes an ad that says 
a particular brand can cure a 
sore throat.” 

It's Not All Laughter 

Dependence on laughter, 
nervous as it is, to exorcise the 
shadow of the FTC is found 
more on agency levels than in 
the offices of the Big Five ciga- 
rette companies. And even in 
the advertising agencies, the top 
executives spurn ridicule as 
simply a temporary pallative. 
Under the banner of profession- 
al ethics, they preach rigid con- 
formance to rigid codes. Self- 
regulation, they say, will 
straighten out most difficulties. 
Fairfax Cene, of Foote, Cone 
and Belding, took this position 
at the 4-A’s meeting. 

Major cigarette — or 
have their own views. ‘ost of 
them stand firmly behind their 
advertising copy, despite the 


The Commission recently or- 
dered makers of Camels and 
Old Golds to end “misleading” 
advertising. All cigarettes con- 
tain nicotine and throat irri- 
tants, it was said. No brand 
may properly advertise it is su- 
perior to any other brand on 
these qualities, the FTC held. 
Advertising of Lucky Strikes, 
Philip Morris and Pall Malls 
were also under study. 

Budgets to Hold 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
makers of Camels, said offi- 
cially the charges related to 
abandoned advertising themes 
and that the firm had never 
used any copy known to -be 
false. Newspaper advertising 
budgets for Camels are expect- 
ed to stand without cutbacks. 

As makers of Old Golds, the 
P. Lorillard Co. came back 
punching. They, too, denied in- 
tentional false or misleading ad- 
vertising. And, wise in the ways 
of public relations, they point- 
ed to current themes: “A Treat 
Instead of a Treatment” and 
“We're Tobacco Men, Not 
Medicine Men” and “We Cure 
Only One Thing, the World’s 
Finest Tobaccos.” 

Some of these themes, in 
both color and black-and-white, 
will run in newspapers and 
Sunday supplements during the 
next few weeks, according to 
Robert M. Ganger, executive 
vicepresident of Lorillard. 

Philip Morris Stands Firm 

Although no cease-and-desist 
order was issued against Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., the firm 
boldly continued to back its 
claims of less irritants than 
other cigarettes. Dr. Willard F. 
Greenwald, research director of 
all technical material at PM, 
cited a “rabbit’s eye” test, re- 
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sults of which were published 
in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine. 

In the test, by Columbia Uni- 
versity scientists, it was shown 
that “the irritating property of 
cigarette smoke was influenced 
(other factors remaining equal) 
by the type of hygroscopic 
agent use.” Philip Morris alone 
of five popular brands, Dr. 
Greenwald said, uses the less- 
irritating hygroscopic agent. 

Dr. Greenwald declared this 
was the basis of the advertising 
claims now being studied by the 
FTC. Cigarette men from other 
companies admitted they knew 
of the Philip Morris tests but 
they said there were other valid 
reasons for their companies not 
to use the same hygroscopic 


agent. 

Lucky Strike advertising, this 
week, ept a competitive 
theme: “Scientific Tests Prove 
Lucky Strikes Milder Than Any 
Other Principal Brand.” Mean- 
while, the was thinking 
about prohibiting the company 
from “representing that Lucky 
Strike cigarettes contain less 
nicotine and are less irritating 
to the throat than competing 
brands.” Advertising offices of 
American Tobacco Co. said they 
had tests to back their claim. 

An objective view of the 
whole controversy shaped up at 
Liggett & Myers, manufacturers 
of Chesterfields. The FTC has 
almost pointedly left Chester- 
fields out of its recent advertis- 
ing study. Chesterfield’s theme 
for years has carefully avoided 
—a any medical claims. 

A Chesterfield adman_ said: 
“All we say is, They Satisfy. 
We don’t know what the fuss 
is all about.” 


= 

Site of Pioneer 

Stoux Fauis, S. D.—Site of 
the first newspaper in South 
Dakota, the Dakota Democrat, 
was marked by the local chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta March 
25. A bronze plaque was in- 
stalled near the spot where the 
Democrat was first published 
July 2, 1858. 


6 Canadians 
Receive $400 
Press Awards 


Toronto — Five Canadian 
newspapermen and one woman 
were named as winners of the 
1949 national newspaper a- 
wards, sponsored by the Toron- 
to Men’s Press Club. To each 
goes $400 and a medal, 

The winners: 

Editorial writing —Edgar A. 
Collard, Montreal Gazette. 

Spot news reporting—Edmond 
Chasse, Quebec reporter for 
Montreal Le Canada. 

Feature writing — Dorothy 
Howarth, Toronto Telegram. 

Staff corresponding — Stuart 
Underhill, Canadian Press. 

News otography—Jack De 
Lorme, Calgary Herald. 

Cartooning — Jack Boothe, 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Cited for merit—Ray Munro 
and Don McLean, Vancouver 
Province, for spot news; James 
Y. Nicol, Toronto Telegram, for 
feature writing; Ron Smith, Ot- 
tawa Journal, for cartooning. 

Mr. Collard won the award 
for editorial writing with an 
entry of 12 editorials on vari- 
ous subjects of national and 
community interest. 

Mr. Chasse is the veteran re- 

orter who on Sept. 13 sent to 

is paper first news of the’ 

“mystery woman” who put a 

parcel—later proved to be a 

timebomb—aboard the airliner 

which exploded and killed 23. 
oe 


Loses Overtime Suit 
Wicnita Fauis, Tex.—Federal 
Judge William H. Atwell gave 
a judgment for the defendant 
in the overtime wages suit of 
Carl Lewis, former foreman of 
the press room, against Times 
Publishing Co. Mr. Lewis had 
sought $7,022.80 and attorney 
fees for an alleged violation of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Court costs were 
against him. 
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Standards Evolved 
For Censoring Ad Copy 


By Lawrence Farrant_ 


DisciPLine from within adver- 
tising itself is being urged by 
newspapermen, agency execu- 
tives and associated groups as 
Uncle Sam takes steps to inter- 
vene in specific cases of what 
the government calls “mislead- 

”’ claims. . 

Carrying the biggest stick but 
using it almost always as back- 
ground for soft yet convincing 
wo: the newspaper busi- 


ness. 

Joseph W. Gannon, head of 
the advertising acceptability de- 
partment of the New York 
Times, had occasion recently 
to tell editors and publishers 
at the spring meeting of the 
National Editorial Association 
how he censored advertising 
before it was allowed to run in 
his paper’s columns. 

Sally Rand’s Complaint 

One time, Mr. Gannon put 
anties and a brassiere on fan- 
lancer Sally Rand’s advertise- 
ment, and then gave the copy 
his grave “Nihil obstat.” In an 
interview with reporters next 
day, the charming Sally charged 
the Times with carrying “mis- 
leading” advertisements. 

“The application of principles 
of censorship to advertising sub- 
mitted for publication in a news- 
paper must fall under the head- 
ing of the public service that 
a@ newspaper renders,” Mr. 
Gannon explained to the NEA. 

“It is through sincere and 
unfaltering application of stan- 
dards of acceptability,” he 


and 
the blatantly cheap, and pro- 
tects its advertisers from un- 
scrupulous and unfair competi- 
tion by" deceptive comparative 
claims.” 

For months, the Times re- 
fused to run copy of anti- 
histamines which claimed to 
“cure” colds. Reason: medical 
opinion opposed the claims as 
exaggerated.. Subsequently the 
Times accepted some anti-hista- 
mine ads but the new copy met 

Ss. 
Only 2% Objectionable 

In a study of 5,800 individ- 
ual ads by the National Associ- 
ation of Better Business Bu- 
reaus a few years ago, less than 
2% were in any way objection- 
able. In 1948-49, the Federal 
Trade Commission examined 
hundreds of thousands of ads, 
found about 3% requiring fur- 
ther study. Few of these re- 
sulted in formal complaints. 

Same thing at the Times. 

Total advertising published 
in the Times in 1949 was 
36,089,736 lines,” Mr. Gannon 
said. “During this period, 1,456 
advertisements were reworded, 
revised or rejected to comply 
with the Times advertising ac- 
ceptability standards. The num- 
ber rejected was 172.” 
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There is a type of objection- 
able advertising which is be- 
yond the scope of regulatory 
bodies. It is the copy which 
violates “good taste.” 

Some examples given by ad- 
men: 

For a medication to cure 
skin irritations: “I was nearly 
nuts with fiery itch.” 

And the well-known motion 
picture: “Raging Island .. . 
Raging Passions—Bergman un- 
der the inspired direction of 
Rossellini.” 

Or the book, banned from 
the advertising columns of the 
Times: the Kinsey Report. 

“Not for family reading,” 
said Mr. Gannon, who comes 
from New Hampshire rather 
than Boston. 

Questionable Content 

Or Paul Blanshard’s contro- 
versial best-seller: “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power.” 
The Times reviewed the work 
unfavorably as a matter of 
news but it couldn't get into 
the advertising columns because 
of its questionable content, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gannon. 

In the advertising fraternity, 
other than on newspapers, con- 
siderable work has been done 
to reduce objectionable adver- 
tising. A monthly interchange 
of opinion among members of 
the 4-As has been in operation 
since 1946. Headquarters of the 
4-As passes along to the mem- 
ber agency originating the ad- 
vertising whatever viewpoints 
and complaints concerning it 
that come from other members. 

In_addition, the A iati 





Nash ‘Rambler’ Ad 
In 1,325 Newspapers 


Nash Motors this week in- 
troduced its five-passenger cus- 
tom convertible “Rambler,” 
first model in a new series to 
compete in the lowest-priced 
field, with a nation-wide adver- 
tising campaign in 1,325 news- 
Papers in 1,327 cities. 

Ads ranging between 500 and 
1,500 lines appeared in evening 
newspapers on April - = 
morning papers nex’ ; 
Theme of the ads was safety, 
style, roominess, beauty and 
low-price. Follow-up campaigns 
are anticipated for other models 
of the Rambler series, as they 
come off the assembly line. 





Grocer Urges Group 
Advertising Help 


Cuicaco—A group advertising 
plan, spc ed by wholesalers 
but paid for by retailers, to re- 
place the present form of co- 
operative advertising, is advo- 
cated by C. C. Precure, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. 

Writing in the current issue 
of National Grocers Bulletin, 
Mr. Precure itemizes four ma- 
jor needs of independent gro- 
cers as part of a campaign to 
briag about better wholesaler- 
retailer cooperation. He urges 
that “advertising frills” be 
dropped in favor of a sound 
advertising program, stating: 

“Many retail grocers think 
that the cooperative advertising, 
and promotional allowances 
used by some manufacturers are 
definitely unfair and should be 
corrected, but as long as they 
are available and are used by 
our major competitors, we be- 
lieve the best defense we have 
is to also make use of them. 

“Therefore, we think any plan 
of group advertising _ whole- 
salers should be set up 








10n 
of Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., has recently published its 
fourth edition, revised, of “A 
Guide for Retail Advertising 
and Selling.” Compiled and 
edited by the advertising stan- 
dards committee of the Associ- 
ation, the edition is the result 
of 18 month’s work. It reflects 
the more than 35 year’s experi- 
ence of BBB executives and 
rulings of the and other 
authorities on advertising and 
sales terminology and _ tech- 
nique. 


Blue Flame Story 
Theme of Clever Ad 


Hono.utu, T. H. — The Hon- 
olulu Gas Co., Ltd., took advan- 
tage of a front page news story 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
about a mysterious “blue flame” 
reported seen flying in the skies 
by appearing the next day with 
a reproduction of the headlines 
in a large display advertise- 
ment, explaining its version of 
the reported phenomenon. 

“Of course, there’s no mys- 
tery about our Blue Flame,” the 
ad asserted. “It doesn’t fly; you 
control it with finger-tip ease. 
Our Blue Flame stays right in 
the kitchen,” etc. 


so we can use any of these al- 
lowances we select, and further, 
that the sponsoring wholesaler 
should collect the allowances 
and redistribute them to us in 
proportion to the amount we 
have individually earned. We 
do not want this as a free serv- 
ice, but rather prefer that the 
wholesaler deduct from the al- 
lowances the cost for perform- 
ing the service or charge each 
of us a flat fee to cover costs.” 


Pan-Pie Makes Bow 
In Oregon Ads 


PorTLAND, Ore. — Newspaper 
advertising will introduce Pan- 
Pie, a 10-cent pie and ice 
cream confection which is be- 
ing tested in campaigns in the 
Oregon cities of Medford, Rose- 
burg, Eugene, Corvallis, North 
Bend, Toledo and Heppner. 

Distribution will be through 
local dairies and ice cream man- 
ufacturers. Jack Bond was the 
inventor. Monroe Dairy Ma- 
chinery Co. has perfected a 
machine to mass produce the 
uniform hollow shells. 

Ray Carr Organization, Port- 
land, has been named to handle 
the advertising and promotion. 





Liquor Survey 
Points Up Value 
Of Local Ads 


Two new studies on li 
consumption, covering straight 
whiskies and spirit blends, were 
released last week by the Bur 
eau of Advertising, ANPA, with 
the suggestion that regional 
differences be considered when 
planning advertising cam- 


paigns. d 

In a state-by-state analysis of 
per-capita consumption, varia- 
tions appeared so wide as to in. 
dicate that local advertising in 


n papers we 
cover the markets with much 
less waste than advertising in 
national magazines. 

“Straight whiskies, excluding 
the bonded varieties,” the Bur- 
eau noted, “are 40 times as pop- 
ular in Nebraska as they are 
in Maine, on a per-capita basis. 
Missouri and Nebraska, with a 
combined population of only 
3.6% of the United States total, 
drank 7.8% of the total con 
sumed, approximately the same 
amount as 11 other states with 
22.6% of total U. S. popula 
tion.” 

But magazine circulations 
showed no such patterns. Life, 
for example, placed only 2.57% 
of its circulation in ii 
and Nebraska. Collier’s, do 
Pa better, came up wi 

<' O- 





“Similarly,” the Bureau re 
ported, “both magazines show 
a topheavy coverage pattern in 
the 11 low-consumption states, 
each placing about three times 
as much of their circulation 
there, proportionately, as 
straight whiskey consumption 
would seem to warrant.” 

Advertisers of straight whis- 
kies in the two magazines, it 
was declared, “underspend by 
more than half in the high-con- 
sumption states and overspend 

almost 200% the low-con- 
sumption states.” 

Or take the case of spirit 
blends. They accounted for 
70.6% of total U. S. consump 
tion of all types of distilled 

irits in 1948. Above the na- 
tional average of perrcapita 
consumption was noted in 26 
states and the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Four states — Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia, plus the adjacent Dis- 
trict of Columbia, tossed down 
9.6% of all spirit blends in 
1948, while they accounted for 
5.7% of U. S. population. Six 
other states, with more than 
2% times the population, con 
sumed 9.5%. 

“Life advertisers applied only 
half the pressure required to 
match opportunity in the high 
consumption states,” the Bur 
eau said. “Collier’s advertisers 
applied even less.” 


Butter Ad Fund 


Vancouver, B. C.—Members of 
the Fraser Valley Milk Pro 
ducers’ Association 1 give 
one cent per pound of their total 
June butterfat production to a 
CE ee to fight margarine in 
r 4 
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Mac Keeps Spare Shirt 
And Toothbrush Handy 


By James L. Collings 


Mac keeps an extra shirt 
and toothbrush in his desk 
drawer, ready for immediate 
flight to sugar-cane country, 
moonlit-stabbed beaches, per- 
fumed gardens, sing - song 
speech and flirty-flirty wiggle 
wimmin. 

Mac is close cropped all 
around and he’s something 
stamped out of Groton in ap- 
pearance. He’s a martini at 5 
over at Tony’s, a laugher-at 
veddy-veddy cartoons, a dres- 
ser-up-in the flannel combina- 
tions. 

Full name is Gordon Mac- 
Laren and the working title 
that goes with him is account 
executive over at Cunningham 
& Walsh, New York advertising 


agency. 
4-A Smile 
He’s affable, non-hucksterish 
and has a 4-A smile, not to be 
confused with an outfit of the 
same name. He’s on the North- 
west Airlines account. 

Don’t make it sound glam- 
orous,” he said. “Sure, I have 
fun, but it’s serious work. I’m 
on call 24 hours a day. At noon 
one day I may be asked to be 
out at Seattle the next. (He's 
already dropped in at Honolulu; 
Anchorage, Alaska; Shemya, 
Aleutian Islands; Tokyo; Seoul, 
Korea; Shanghai, Okinawa, 
Manila and Hong Kong; flies 
25,000 miles a year.) 

The job consists of working 
on layouts and copy, but it’s 
no one-man show, although I 
suppose I am the field general, 
the overseer. It’s a matter of 
interpreting what Northwest 
wants. 

“I do this by visiting news- 
Papers, radio stations and trav- 
el agents, among other things. 
As you probably know, the 
bulk of our advertising is 
placed in newspapers through- 
out our market area. 

93.64% in Newspapers 

“In fact, last year 93.64% of 

the company’s total budget was 


turned over to newspapers— 


114 of them, including 12 week- "# 


lies. I think the reason is ob- 


vious. Newspapers are timely, ~ 
reach a mass market and are ;/ 


flexible. It’s just plain com- 
mon sense. 

“As for this year, the budget 
has been increased.” 

Mebbe, Mebbe 

Does that mean you'll add 
more papers? 

“I'm not at all sure about 
that,” he replied. “Maybe. do 
know, though, that in May we'll 
shake up the advertising and 
come up with something new—— 
something brighter—and we'll 
use larger space. 

“The messages will remain 
hard hitting, hard selling.” 

Mac is especialiy well quali- 
fied. He’s been with Cunning- 
ham & Walsh (billing: $25,000,- 
000; formerly known as New- 
ell-Emmett) for a year and a 
half, but before that he was 
with Northwest as eastern sales 
manager. And previously he 
was an employe of American 
Airlines. (Other background: 
Four years in Naval Air Trans- 
port as a_ lieutenant com- 
mander.) 

So when he attends sales 
meetings, or sees the boys off on 
flights, or talks to the district 
sales managers, or chins with 
the executives, they’re Steve 
and Tom and Phil to him. 

“It’s a big advantage,” he 
said. “You’ve got to know them. 
They can sharpshoot at you if 
you don’t. Besides, this way 
they feel free to make sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 

“Most important, however, is 
that, in knowing the business, 
I have ideas for copy and am 
aware of the type of ads that 
are needed to stress the right 
things. 

“The ads, for instance, have 
to be localized. They are all 
different. That makes the job 
tough because each one has to 
be tailor-made. 
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otels sf Bich. Weinen 
y a topflight newspaperwoman 
who has just become a mother. 








MODERN 
MOTHER- 
HOOD 
by Carol Taylor 


5 Installments 
Illustrated 






Carefully selected human interest series by top-flight writers! 
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ND STREET 


UNITED FEATURES tiwror iru 













Gordon MacLaren 


“New York and Washington 


up until it reaches a peak in, 
are the eastern terminals, with 


say, July and August, then it 


Seattle and Portland on the tapers off.” 
West Coast. Is Northwest your. only 
The newspapers we us€ account, Mac? 


are roughly in this strip of ter- 
ritory, and in the winter—this 
is seasonal, I might add—adver- 
tising is lighter. 

“Month by month it builds 


He pulled his 38-year-old fea- 
tures up into an expression of 
Can - a - guy - do - more? and 
laughed, “That’s all for the 
moment. It’s enough.” 








@ Sell the News readers 
—_ 


@ and you sell the 


@ WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
“Western New York’s Great Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH CO., National Representatives 
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A CITY LARGER 
THAN PHILADELPHIA 
WILL MOVE TO COLORADO 


How would you like to tap a lush summer market that offers 2,350,000 EXTRA people 
in a gay spending mood? A market like that can help a lot in leveling out your summer 
Pe sales valley. And here's how it can be yours... 


This summer, Colorado's population will be increased by 2,350,000 out-of-state vaca- 
tionists. That's more people than live in Philadelphia. And while these 2,350,000 extra 
people are enjoying "the nation’s roof garden," they'll buy $213,000,000 worth of 
goods and services. 


Your share of this extra summer business is worth getting. And the surest, easiest way 
to get this extra business is to increase your summer advertising in the most widely 
read selling medium in the Rocky Mountain Empire . . . THE DENVER POST. 


ET CIRCULATION 
I scticlcncpesiteniccctens 227,028 = 
WS CD silicic aciasccrcnccitn 357,406 | pry 
~ Roto, Comics, Magazine... 392,031 Magh «PALME HOTT. FOITOR AND PUDLISHES 
A.B.C, Publisher's Statement 





September 30, 1949 





Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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New Editors 
Are Appointed 
In Norfolk 


NorFotk, Va. 
Chambers has been named edi- 
tor of the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot to fill the vacancy created 


Lenoir 


been promoted to 
Norfolk 
ceed Mr. 


The appointments were an- 


nounced by ——e S. Lewis, 
president of Norfolk Newspap- 
ers, He also announced 


, Inc. le 
two other editorial changes. A. 
T. Dill, Jr., associate editor of 
the Virginian-Pilot, was trans- 


the Ledger-Dispatch. 

Sugg, political reporter for the 
Virginian-Pilot, was promoted 
to associate editor of that 


paper. 
William S. Meacham and 
Hi D. Perkins remain as 
te editors of the Virgin- 
ian-Pilot and Ledger-Dispatch, 
respectively. 


associate editor of the Virgin- 
ian-Pilot 14 years. He is a 
native of Charlotte, N.C., and 


umbia University before enter- 
ing newspaper work in Wash- 

. He served as an officer 
Overseas in World War I and 
returned to become director of 
the University of North Caro- 
lina news service. 

He then was reporter, city 
editor and associate editor of 
the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News before coming to Norfolk 
in 1929. 


Mr. Leslie was associate edi- 
tor of the Ledger-Dispatch 16 
years. He is a native of Taze- 
well, Va., and graduate of the 
University of Richmond, 
which he is a member of the 

of trustees. 

He served as an officer in 
World War I and then was with 
the Richmond Virginian and the 
Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press and Times-H He 
came to Norfolk as a reporter 
for the Virginian-Pilot in 1919. 

Mr. Dill is a native of New 
Bern, N. C., and graduate of 
the University of North Caro- 
lina. He worked with the 


1937. He spent last year in 
petee as an Ogden Reid Fel- 
low. 

Mr, is a native of Green- 
ville, N. C., graduate of a1 sae 
ua’ 


son College, and took grad 
study at the University of North 
Carolina. He came to the Vir- 


served on the edi- 
of the Virginian- 
Pilot while Mr. Dill was in 
Europe. 





Leslie 


Chambers 





Verdict Extras 
Go Over Big 
In Iowa City 


Iowa City — The “extras” on 
the Robert E. Bednasek verdict 
last week broke all previous 
records for local newspapers. 

The Press-Citizen, evening, 
hit the street with a four-page 
paper 29 minutes after the 
jury’s “not guilty” verdict at 
9:25 a.m. 

The Daily Iowan, morning, 
hit the street with a six-page 
paper six minutes after the 
Press-Citizen, and for the next 
three hours downtown Iowa 
City and the State University 
of Iowa Campus were saturated 


‘by hawkers. 


The Press-Citizen sold more 
than 3,200 copies and the Daily 
Iowan sold out at 2,500. 

The early morning break 
necessitated the use of pick-up 
crews of street sellers. Regular 
carriers and vendors were in 
school. The Press-Citizen and 
Daily Iowan utilized personnel 
from all departments to move 
the papers out. 

Circulation Managers E. J. 
Liechty, Press - Citizen, and 
Charles E. “Nick” Winans, Daily 
Iowan, rushed papers around 


town. 

Crawford B. Thayer, an in- 
structor in the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of 
Iowa, volunteered his services 
to the Daily Iowan and set a 
record for individual sales with 
344, in two hours. 

i] 


Legs for Veteran 

Beaver, Pa. — The Beaver 
Valley Times recently complet- 
ed a month-long campaign that 
resulted in resentation of 
$2,500 to an quippa veteran 
of World War II who lost both 
legs as a result of service-ag- 
gravated illness. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE HEADLINES 


Dinnertime in a typical American home . . . with conversa 
tion ranging over the whole field of daily. interests. 


. .. Bread, meat, clothes . . . the basketball game at the 
high school . . . senior class dance . . . the family car .., 
social, religious, political programs . . . Sally Fuller's 
wedding .. . the collision at Fourth and Main... the new 
baby next door . . . big fire at Martin’s garage . . . the 
proposed bridge over the railroad . . . the new family 
down the street ... 


When dinner is over, families in localnews cities find these 
interests reflected in their newspapers . . . with names of 
people, places, events-in their own little world featured in 
headlines. Families in metropolitan cities see only the 
names of the great and notorious. 


The reason? Localnews Dailies are able to bring their news 
coverage down to neighborhood focus . . . so that the aver 
age reader moves among neighbors and acquaintances . .- 
even in the local ads. 


Localnews dailies enable your advertising to win attention 
and response never equaled by other media. 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 





The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER: REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e¢ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO 
BOSTON @© SYRACUSE @ PHILADELPHIA 
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Time to Send for Your New 1950 


GUIDE TO THE INDIANAPOLIS MARKET 


© Here it is again . . . ready to serve you better than 
ever in planning your selling and advertising in the big, 
rich Indianapolis Market, where The Star and The News 
give saturation coverage. The fifth annual Star and 
News Consumer Analysis now gives you consumer pref- 
erence and buying habits for 135 product classifications 

. . conveniently arranged in sections on foods, soaps and 
cleaners, toiletries and cosmetics, beverages, automotive, 
and general. 


Kelly-Smith Company @ 


With this new edition, you can study market trends over 

the past five years. And you may correlate it with the 

Star and News Bureau of Advertising Sponsored Grocery 

Inventory to get a complete picture of preferences and 
volume for 415 grocery products . . . an opportunity 

available in no other market in the United States! 

As this advertisement appears, the 1950 Indianapolis 

Consumer Analysis is coming off the press. So write us 

today for your copy! 


National Representatives 









THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 








Kynett Advises 
Rate Standard, 
Market Facts 


PHILADELPHIA Newspaper 
promotion should be geared to 
give less glamor and more 
market facts, H. H. Kynett, of 
the Aitkin-Kynett advertising 
7, said in a speech here 

ril 


A 

Mr. Kynett, vicepresident and 

a director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and chairman of 
the Committee on Newspapers 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, spoke at 
a monthly meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter, American 
Association of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives. 

In urging a more intelligent 
breakdown of the coverage of 
a market, based on readership, 
habits and other important 
data, Mr. Kynett also made a 

lea for the establishment of 

tter standards with regard to 
rates. 
How Many Have Babies? 

“There is a great lack today 
of plain, undecorated market 
facts in newspaper presenta- 
tions,” he said. “The client is 
getting fed up on taking any- 
—- for . 

ore and more, he wants to 
know why it is a good thing to 
advertise in a certain market, 
but the attem — to get pertin- 
ent market Gee for him is 
— = 


a in the 
United © States would be better 
off if it quit Tt coopera- 
tion in the form of broadsides, 
window displays and other aids 
and put that money into the 
development of a department of 
facts on their markets. 

“Even readership surveys can 
be misleading and difficult to 
analyze. It is all right to say 
that 20% of the women read 
your publication, but the baby 
food advertiser wants to know 
how many of these women have 
babies. 

“Space buying has undergone 
a tremendous revolution in the 
last 20 years and mere statis- 
tics are no longer the yardstick 
for buying advertising.” 

Abuses in Co-op Rates 

In answer to a question, Mr. 
Kynett said high costs of pro- 
duction have influenced pub- 
lishers to exaggerate claims on 
coverage in some cases. 

“I would never tell a pub- 
age how to run his business,” 
he said, “but I would advise 
him that there is room for the 
establishment of better stand- 
ards not —., on market facts 
but also rates.” 

He charged there have been 
abuses with respect to coopera- 
tive advertising, which is in- 
creasing in volume and serious- 
, ‘conf g the rate struc- 


in this form of adver- 
tising that discriminatory prac- 
tices have developed,” he 
added. “There has been an un- 
precedented ra —— coop- 
erative advertis: I think 
it is a dangerous sign because 
of the inclination, to Sek away 
from a flat 


a ey oe 


CLAssIFIED ad in the Waltham 
(Mass.) News-Tribune: “Large 
——" room on bathroom 
oor. 


s 

Tue night trunk wire of the 
United Press carried this dis- 
patch from Eufaula, Ala.: “A 
mother who already has six 
children, today gave birth to a 
four-room, unpainted house set 
a in a tenant farmer’s cotton 
e - 





s 
HEADLINE over a Boston story 
. the Santa Fe (N. M.) New 
Mexican: “Famed _ Author, 
Known Here, Kills Himself In 
Protest.” 


s 

A FRACTIONAL salute was given 
Canadian ships arriving in the 
harbor, according to the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which reported: “Their arrival, 
— with a 21% gun salute,” 
etc. 


An INS one. as it appeared 
on printers in Salt Lake City, 

Utah, indicated indecision and 
a compromise combination on 
the words “leaped” and 
“jumped” and read: “A Har- 
vard University professor .. . 
lumped to his death today from 
a 12th story window.” 


s 
75th Anniversary 
For Yankton Daily 

YanxtTon, S. D. — The Yank- 
ton Press and Dakotan will ay 
serve its 75th anniversary as 
daily April 26. It was the first 
daily — be — in Dakota 
Terri which Yankton 
was rong seated. Gold had been 
discovered in the Black Hills 
the year before. 

The publishers were W. S. 
Bowen George W. Kings- 
bury, and they po at the 
helm until 1902. e present 
editor and publisher is Fred H. 
Monfore, who has been asso- 
ciated with the paper since 
1920. Freeman F. Otto is busi- 
ness manager. 


s 
2 More at 5c 
Wimincton, Del. The 
newsstand and home-delivered 
price of the Morning News and 
ournal-Every Evening has been 
advanced from four to five cents 
per copy. 
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Duttield Named 
a s 

Ass’t Publisher 

s s e 
In Cincinnati 

Eugene S. Duffield is resign- 

ing April 21 as senior vicepresi- 
dent of the publications division 
of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 
to become assis- 
tant publisher 


of the Cincin- 
natt (O.) En- 


Washington Bu- 
reau of the 
Wall Street 

Journal and 
special assistant 
to the late Sec- 





Duffield 
retary of the Navy James For- 


restal. 

Elliott V. Bell, onetime finan- 
cial writer on the New York 
Times before becoming State 
Superintendent of Banks, has 
been named publisher of Busi- 
ness Week to succeed Paul 
Montgomery, who moves up to 

r. Duffield’s post with Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Roger H. Ferger, publisher of 
the Enquirer, said Mr. Duffield 
would take over his new duties 
early in May. Mr. Ferger was 
the Enquirer’s first assistant 
publisher, under the late Wil- 
liam Wiley. 

Began in Washington 

Mr. Duffield, 42, began his 
newspaper career in 1931 as 
Washington reporter for the 
United States Daily, after hav- 
ing been graduated from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Born in 
Denver, he is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta Chi, 
Chi Phi and the University 
Club of New York. 

In 1933, he moved to the Chi- 
cago Tribune Washington_Bur- 
eau. He joined the Washington 
Bureau of the Wall Street 
Journal in 1935 and in 1939 he 
was given leave to become as- 
sistant to Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Back 
in the Journal’s Washington 
bureau in 1940 he was made its 
chief the next year. He re- 
joined Government service in 
1942. Since 1948, he has had 
charge of McGraw-Hill domes- 
tic publications. 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 


Here is an opportunity to become 
associated with a metropolitan 
Eastern daily newspaper. The 
young man that we are looking 
for may already be a successful 
classified advertising manager on 
a@ smaller newspaper in a com- 
petitive field but who is ready for 
a bigger job. This position re- 
quires the services of one who is 
experienced in all phases of classi- 
fied advertising selling, with the 


Submit complete 
resume of experience and qualifi- 
cations to Editor & Publisher. 
Box 6417. 




















é dia. ad She ec eae 
By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
ou have 
distribution in the far 
north, this Eskimo 
probably i isn’t. 


IT CAN'T be done! 


WHY? Simply because 
the greatest Long Beach 
readership of any outside 

newspaper is only 14%. 
There is one, and only 
one, newspaper in 
Long Beach that 
can do an effective 
selling job. That news- 
paper is the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram. It is 
home delivered to more 
than 2 out of 3 Long 
Beach homes every day 
of the week! In Long 

Beach the Press-Tel 

can do the job alone. 
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eooamy way you look at it! 


Sports interest is especially high in this super city 
in Eastern Missouri and Southern Illinois . . . that’s why 
the exceptionally good sports pages of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat make such a big hit every day, 


with its readers and advertisers alike. 


St.Louis Globe-Democrat 


LARGEST ST.LOUIS DAILY 
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Identical Editorials 
Cited in Lobby Probe 


By James J. Butler 


WASHINGTON “National 
opinion machines” of business, 
labor and government and their’ 
alleged infi on newspapers 
came up for an airing as the 
House Special Lobby Commit- 
tee launched a_ three-pronged 





investigation. 
Fireworks started when 
Stephen K. Bailey, professor 


of Political Science at Wesley- 
an University, Middletown, 
Conn.,, charged that business 
pressure groups had om 
various papers to publish iden- 
tical editorials. 

1945 Bill Is Basis 

Confining his remarks to the 
Full Employment Bill of 1945, 
Mr. iley id such opposi- 
tion editorials could not have 
appeared “by coincidence”. 

Exception was taken by Rep. 
Clarence Brown, Ohio Repub- 
lican who is the publisher of 
three newspapers. He said Mr. 
Bailey’s approach was one- 
sided and that he failed to men- 
tion aopere that had published 
editori favoring the _ bill. 
Later, Dr. Bailey agreed that 
the New York Post, PM and 
the Daily Worker had taken 
such a position. 

Citing “opinion leaders” in 
big business and agricultural 
centers as being allel, Mr. 
Bailey stated he d counted 
72 editorial comments in 40 
small town dailies without by- 
lines, and all but five were hos- 
tile to the bill. 

He listed the following inci- 
dents: 

1. Editorials in opposition 
appeared in the Zanesville (O.) 
Times Record and the Chey- 
enne (Wyo.) State Tribune on 
the same day. 

2. On Sept. 7, 1945 the 
Clarksville (W. Va:) Exponent 
published an editorial against 
the bill, identical with one in 
the Lima (O.) News 

3. Editorials which he said 
were prepared by the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment appeared in the Macon 


(Ga.) Telegraph and the Cum- 
berland (Mo.) Times on the 
same date. 


“Considerable Significance’ 

He also named several papers 
which he claimed had been in- 
fluenced by canned material 
from the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National 
Industrial Conference Board 
and similar groups. 

“Since the editors and pub- 
lishers of small town and rural 
Papers are generally important 
members of the local com- 
munity and since congressmen 

ood deal of attention 
to the home town press, edi- 
torial decisions to select for 
publication handouts from the 
national opinion machines of 
big business have considerable 
si; cance,” he told the com- 


ttee. 

Later, Mr. Bail: denied he 
was trying to int out that ¢ 
“newspapers of the country and 


editorial writers and publish- 
ers just ‘swallow’ whatever is 
sent them by any organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Brown pointed out that 
groups favoring the bill had 
acted in a similar manner, but 
Mr. Bailey said that they were 
handicapped by lack of money 
and machinery and consequent- 
ly were unable to get to the 
rural press. 

Critich by Inf 

Mr. Brown charged that such 
groups had sent out letters over 
the signatures of six senators, 
“probably using franking priv- 
ileges and letting the taxpayers 
pay for their lobby activities.” 

“It is difficult to understand 
how a fair-minded person 
would come in with statements 
before Congress and just by in- 
ference, at least, be rather cri- 
tical of newspapers who have 
editorials opposed to the bill,” 
Mr. Brown said, “and then talk 
about how this material was 
fed out and not make any men- 
tion of what was done to get 
this material to newspapers by 
the other side... 

“I think I, as a newspaper 
man, would stand on the propo- 
sition of permitting any fair- 
minded person to compare loy- 
alty and good judgment of pa- 
pers you mentioned with the 
loyalty and good judgment of 
some of the newspapers who 
are on the other side and whom 
you failed to mention.” 

Mr. Brown later said the 
Bailey suggestion was that 
newspapers had been controlled 
and their editors and publishers 
were the tools of big business 
when, in reality, they had the 
right to use such itorials if 
they agreed with them as ex- 
pressing their opinions. 

Study of NAM Asked 

The committee was urged by 
Mr. Bailey to make a special 
study of NAM “as a possible 
holding company for a variety 
of seemingly independent pres- 
sure groups and conditioner of 
rural opinion.” 

He termed lobbying as “a re- 





flection of interests shared by 
shifting coalitions, made up by 


members of Congress, outside 
pressure, and executive agen- 


ies. 

“Education and a free press 
are, in my mind, two of the 
most important institutional 
guarantees of controlling, lobby- 
ing practices,” he said, “wheth- 
er those practices begin in Con- 
gress, in outside pressure 
groups, or in executive agen- 
cies. Scholars an jpap 
men need more raw data.” 

eo 


Boddy To Report 
On His Campaign 

Los ANGELES — Manchester 
Boddy, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News, considers 
his candidacy for the United 
States Senate to be “one of the 
most important events of my 
life.” 

“I will campaign with all the 
earnestness, enthusiasm and 
hope at my command,” he said 
in his daily column. “I am 
going to write about myself— 
after all, I have suddenly be- 
come public property — and 
about my daily experiences as 
a candidate. : 

“I will not use one word in 
this column at any time in cri 
ticism of my political oppon- 
ents. Elsewh aily 
News I expect my opposition 
to get the same treatment that 
is accorded me.” 

Mr. Boddy is filing as a can- 
didate on both the Democratic 
and Republican tickets. 

He will be opposed by Rep. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Demo- 
crat, and by Rep. Richard Nix- 
on, Democrat. 


Ayer Reports Pull 
In Education Ads 


PHILADELPHIA — Dollars-and- 
cents effectiveness of advertis- 
ing in obtaining pupils for 
boarding schools and colleges is 
shown in a report just -pub- 
lished by N. W. Ayer & Son. 

A survey of 77 schools on 
Ayer’s list of 30 school and 
camp clients shows that more 
than 2,000 of their new stu- 
dents entering last Fall were 
first attracted by directory ad- 
vertising in magazines and 
newspapers and sent in keyed 
requests for catalogues. 

It is estimated that an addi- 
tional 2,000 were so attracted. 
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Readers Rarely Talk 
About Printing Quality 


But unconsciously they reflect small differences 
in newspaper production by what paper they 
buy. what ads they read, what merchandise 
they demand as the result of reading. . . . The 
constant endeavor of Certified is to assist in 
the clear, inviting, mellow printing quality that 
sends folks’ hands to their pocketbooks. 


For dependable stereotyping, \ 


rely on Certified Mats 


ERTIFIED ORY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, New York 20, N. ¥ 
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OF SOUTH . 
CAROLINA'S 
“COVERED” 
WAGES 


“Wages for "Covered" Employ- 
ment were $252,013,603 during 
the year ending March 31, 1949, 
in the Greenville News-Piedmont 
A. B. C. Market of 455,011 peo- 
ple, according to the S. C. Em- 
ployment Security Commission. 
Make it your Supermarket in 1950. 


NS.Gfou sell it... 
: >to tell it! 
Qreennille News 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT 
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Tot. Daily Circulation 90,014 
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DEPTH OF 
PENETRATION 
finds solid buying power 


There is one best way to drive home a sales message 
to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 
That is, to tell them your story in the columns of 
their favorite daily newspaper. 

Retailers tell us they know through experience 
that MONITOR readers make a regular practice of ask- 
ing for MONTTOR-advertised merchandise by brand 
name. Also, these men and women enjoy better than 
average “‘spendable income” — spendable for worth- 
while products and services. This is a highly respon- 
sive, solid market with a buying power well worth 
cultivating, as a total of 26,347 advertisers (2,747 
national and 23,600 retail) proved in 1949. 

Your business will profit from the stimulus of a 


program of advertising in the MonrToR. Without obligation on your part, we 
will gladly draw up a detailed proposal of MonrToR advertising custom-made to 
the requirements of your product or service. —THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


News, Advertising, Readership 
Devoted to Building a 
Better Civilization 


The(“HRIS 


An 


SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, _ IS WHAT ONE 
ADVERTISER SAYS: “We are p to tell you that we are very 
well satisfied with the results of our advertising in The Christian 
Science Monitor. We use a wide assortment of weekly and monthly 
and the Monit u proved to to be the best medium and 
cadaad more orders at a er cost per order than any other 

be lication.” 
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Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 















Standard News Goes 


On 24-Hour Service 


By Ray Erwin 


Stanparp News Association 
believes it has licked the twin, 
problems of decreased member- 
ship and rising costs by expand- 
il its service to provide 
‘round-the-clock coverage. 

The SNA’s new 24-hour-a-day, 
365-days-a-year service employs 
200 full-time and part-time re- 
porters scattered over its far- 
flung urban territory, embrac- 
ing the bulk of the population 
of Greater New York. The beat 
of the association, chartered 
Jan. 28, 1895, takes in New 
York City, with the exception 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
all of Long Island, Westchester 
county and 13 northern New 
Jersey counties, including the 
New Jersey capitol at Trenton. 

The recent sale of the New 
York Sun_ forced Standard 
News to raise its rates and the 
New York Times, a longtime 
member, dropped out. 

Weathering the Storm 

“We have weathered this 
storm as we have others in the 
last half century,” asserted 
Jonathan Eddy, president. 
“There is every indication that 
we will continue to be the 
largest and most active local 
news-gathering agency in the 
world.” 

Mr. Eddy, a former New 
York Times staffer, is a son of 
John L. Eddy, who bought SNA 
in 1918 after serving as an edi- 
tor of Hearst publications in 
New York, Boston, London and 
Washington, D. C. e elder 
Mr. Eddy has retired and lives 
in Florida. The younger Mr. 
Eddy was one of the founders 
of the American Newspaper 
Guild and formerly served as 
an officer of it. 

_ Prior to the present reorgan- 
ization, the SNA rate for morn- 
ing papers was higher than for 
afternoon papers. That differ- 
entiation was abolished and 
now the only difference in rates 
is caused by the number of 
days published, six-day papers 
paying a lower rate than seven- 
day papers. 

Roster of Clients 

Present members are _ the 
New York Daily News, New 
York Daily Mirror, New York 
Journal - American and New 
York World Telegram and Sun 
(the “Big Four” in SNA par- 
lance) and the Brooklyn Eagle, 

Island Press and Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano. A press 
association was dropped be- 
cause SNA news reports were 
carried to non-member papers. 

_ Central office of the associa- 
tion for 30 years has been on 
the seventh floor of the Pulitz- 
er Building, 63 Park Row, in 
which the old New York World 
‘was published and in which the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
now has its editorial offices and 
printing plant. Branch offices 
are maintained in Brooklyn and 
Trenton. 

Staff wages, according to Mr. 
Eddy, are on a par with those 
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paid by newspapers in the 
area. 

In the present shake-up, in 
establishing a 24hour day for 
the agency, the airports were 
dropped from SNA _ coverage 
on the ground that they were 
not sufficiently productive to 
warrant full-time service. 

“The airport news would not 
fill a thimble,” Mr. Eddy de- 
clared. 

Assignments Accepted 

Assignments are accepted 
from all member papers and 
bulletins, general news stories 
and feature stories flow over the 
SNA wire system. 

“We have complete news ser- 
vice and expect to be first with 
spot news,” said Mr. Eddy. 
“Our reporter shoots spot news 
directly by telephone to our 
central office and the taker 
shoots it out directly over our 
wires to member paper Offices. 

“This is a private enterprise 
that has been thought to be 
going on the rocks for two 
generations, but it is still going 
strong and going every hour of 
the day now.” ; 

Gerald D. Murray, city editor, 
assumed that sition in 1918 
and Charles J. Bolling, night 
city editor, has served since 
1930. Others, including Frank 
Flynn,, Monroe Ehrman and 
Marshall Covert of Brooklyn, 
have been associated with the 
organization more than a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Staff Alumni 

Alumni of the staff include 
Meyer Berger, New York Times 
feature writer; Thomas J. Kelly 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, a former night city edi- 
tor of SNA and staff man for 
more than 30 years; Wesley 
Price, magazine writer; Donald 
Barr Chidsey, fiction writer and 
biographer, and Joseph Laitin, 
United Press correspondent. 

Weekly newspaper editors, in 
a number of small towns, serve 
as correspondents. One of 
these, the late Fred D. Baldwin, 
covered activities of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt 





President Truman is losing a good 
many of his top administrators 
who have decided to go out and 
see what it would be like to make 
some money of their own to 


spend. ae 


Vishinsky has taken to walking 
out of the United Nations sessions 
whenever unkind things are said 
about Russia, but the other dele- 
gates seem unimpressed. They 
go right on working up material 
for Vishinsky’s daily constitu- 
tional. 


From The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


at Oyster Bay for a long per- 
iod. 


Two previously organized 
suburban news agencies were 
merged when the _ association 
was organized in 1895 by the 
late B. Cumberland Stuart. 
Correspondents travelled by 
trolley and bicycle in those 
halcyon days and telephoned 
their stories to headquarters, 
then in the old Postal Tele- 
graph Building, 253 Broadway. 
Typewritten duplicates of the 
rewritten copy were distributed 
by messengers to newspaper 
clients, most of which were 
along Park Row. 

Hugh C. A. O’Reilly succeed- 
ed . Stuart as manager. Mr. 
Eddy bought Standard News 
from Mr. Stuart’s heirs and 
moved to the present head- 
quarters. M 

The elder Mr. Eddy installed 
printing telegraph machines in 
the offices of member newspap- 
ers and the roster of clients was 
built up to 23 newspapers, since 
reduced principally by papers 
that merged or ceased publica- 
tion. 


we 
New Bowl Facilities 
Datias, Tex. — Darkroom 
and transmitting facilities will 
be installed in the Cotton Bowl 
stadium for the benefit of photo 
services, H. Hitzelberger, 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the State Fair of Texas, 
has announced. 


ITU Hails Doom 
Of 8-Hour Day 
On Newspapers 


The neg day is becom- 
ing a thing of the past in the 
composing and mailrooms, 

the International Typogrape. 
ical Union. 

ITU’s Statistical Bureau re 
ports that 34,082 members in 
402 local unions have a work- 
week of less than 40 hours in 
the newspaper field. 

The agreements range from 
39 hours down to 25 hours. 
Lynn, Mass. printers have a 
34-hour week, and Terre Haute, 
Ind. printers and mailers have 
a 33 1/3-hour week. Four other 
unions with less than 35-hour 
weeks are on foreign language 
papers. 

ost common work-week is 
37% hours, with 20,727 news- 
paper workers covered. Next 
largest group, 6,532, falls under 
the 36%-hour week. 
Ss 


Canadian Linage 
Toronto — National advertis 
ing linage in Canadian news- 
papers was up 30.9% in Janu- 
ary, as compared with the same 
month in 1949, the Canadian 
Daily Newspapers Association 
—* Local linage showed a 
gain of 1.4% and classified was 
down 4.6%. 





_ are 
‘<le}]gleig-le| 


Figures are from 
S. M.'s Survey 
of Buying Power 
Copr. 1949 
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In the 100M to 250M Pop. Group 


Peoria Ranks... 


30th in Retail Sales 
12th in Per Capita Sales 
Per Capita Sales, PEORIA... . « $1525 
Per Capita Sales, U.S. Avg.....$ 891 


Peoria ranks 48th in population . . . which indicates 
ALL Peoriarea shops in Peoria. 


JOURNAL: STAR 


PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC. Agent. 
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Experts who know the game and know the 
players cover America’s national sport for The 
Associated Press. 
On top games, AP delivers detailed stories 
under widely known bylines. Covering baseball 
for The Associated Press are such experts gs 
those pictured on this page. 
Fast action pictures of top games move as 
AP Wirephotos or AP Telemats to more than 
1,000 member newspapers. 
For colorful, accurate and fast baseball cov- 
erage —in news and pictures, 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS sedanne Ata 
the lowdown from another Ted — base- 
ball’s highest paid player, Ted Williams. 








AP’s Joe Reichler, whose private base- 


Whitney Martin, AP sports columnist, 


AP's Gayle Talbot checks up on 


injured wrist of home run hitter 
Ralph Kiner. 


Harry Harris, AP photographer, 
drops the curtain on his “Big 
Bertha" camera on a close play. 





talks pitching with Ewell Blackwell, 
Cincinnati Reds ace. 


Jack Hand of AP and Eddie Sawyer, 
Philadelphia Phillies’ manager, dis- 
cuss Phillies’ chances. 
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ball library is one of most extensive in 
existence, interviews Joe DiMaggio. 


AP Photographer Preston Stroup 
hefts war club of batting champion 
George Kell. 















‘Down Under’ 
Readers Like 
Tabloid Papers 


By Ray Erwin 


Australians, traditionally sim- 
ilar to Americans in their read- 
ing and other tastes, like _— 

ican-type mewspapers so 
that circulations are concen 
and publishers are finding it 
difficult to finance sufficient 
newsprint to meet the growing 


= ands. 

. B. (John) Theodore, who 
ty succeeded his father, the 
late Edward Granville Theo- 
dore, as chairman of Consoli- 
dated Press, Ltd., publishers of 


here this week on his 
American visit in ee Pag 
said circulation governed 
solely by the ~- WE. ability 
to pay for expensive Scandin- 
— —, 

“Newsprin is our major 
problem,” Suatthty explained 
the slender, suave publisher 
whose ruddy cheeks matched 
his red necktie. “Canadian 
newsprint suits our climate, is 
more reasonable in price, and 
we would like to form definite 
contracts, but we are not in 
position to do so because of 
The Scan- 
stock is much 


higher” 
Theodore said a small 
amount of newsprint is now 
being obtained from Canada and 
Down Under publishers have 
built a pulp plant in Tasmania 
that supplements the andin- 
avian supply slightly. No re 
strictions are on newsprint, ex- 
cept the ability to finance it. 
tions of all the papers 
have increased and there is no 
dimunition of requests nag Ba 


g,” he said. 
paper, a morning tabloid. using 
many pictures and catering to 
the popular field, has 365,000 

and 509,000 Sunday cir- 
culation now. We distribute 
throughout New South Wales 
and in Brisbane and Melbourne. 

“Australians efer Ameri- 
can-type = English-type news- 
Papers, ” Mr. Theodore contin- 
ued. “They are headline read- 
ers like you. S$ was obvious 
before the war, but perhaps the 
visit of American soldiers ac- 
centuated the trend.” 

The Aussie publisher said his 
woman’s magazine, a four-color 

gravure news weekly carry- 
ing Reklene and other news of 
special interest to women, 
founded in 1932, has had “a 
miraculous rise.” Circulated 
throughout Australia, the week- 
ly now is — down to 800,000 
a 7 press capacity. 
ow, printing — will be 
for use when Mr. Theo- 

dore returns home in June. 

Mr. re, curiously, did 
not know his real name was not 
John, by which he always was 
known to family and friends, 
until about five years ago. He 
‘was neg Normsby Basil 
and now uses the initi . 
to avoid legal difficulties, al- 
. ——— t. — is called John 
y fri 


pd <a situation. 


Werte, and 








SDX Historic Site 
Group Designated 


James Wright Brown, presi- 
dent of Eprror & PUBLISHER, has 
accepted an invitation to serve 
again on the Sigma Delta Chi 
committee which recommends 
an historic site to be marked 
in memory of a famous editor 
or publication. 

Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean 
of the by teem | of Missouri 
school of journalism, is chair- 
—_ and other members are: 

C. Jefferson, Dallas (Tex.) 
Times-Herald: James G. Stahl- 
man, Nashvitle (Tenn.) Ban- 

ner; Mechem, Kansas 
Historical ” ouarterie: Elmo 
Scott Watson, Northwestern 
University; Richard L. Neuberg- 
er, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian; 
Clarence S. Brigham, 


American Antiquarian Society. 
Staff Changes Made 
On Cincinnati Post 

Cincinnati, O. — Carl D. 
Groat, editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Post, who believes star 
reporters should never be im- 
prisoned at desks until they 
reach the pill-eating stage, has 
switched two writers back to 
the street. 

Joseph E. Doran, news edi- 
tor, and Harry Mayo, city edi- 
tor, will do special assignments, 
chiefly their own ideas, and 
“roam” as they please. Mr. 
Doran, news head for seven 
years, joined the Post in 1929. 
Mr. Mayo has been with the 
Post 12 years, city editor the 
last five. 

Woodrow G. Sudhoff, assis- 
tant city editor for two years, 
now is news editor; James E. 
Allen, new city editor, came 
from the city desk of the Col- 
umbus (O.) Citizen. Richard 
L. Gordon, feature writer and 
record columnist, becomes busi- 
ness editor, a spot vacant since 
Edward Mitchell left Cincin- 
nati in 1948. 


s 

Spring in Toronto 

TORONTO — The Toronto Tele- 
gram’s first “Salute to Spring” 
fashion section was published 
Saturday, March 25. It consist- 
ed of 12 pages, with 17,088 lines 
+ ng advertising from 56 adver- 





Graphic New Proof That 





ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


@ “Best sales pitch we've ever 
made,” says one Bureau member 
newspaper using this presentation 
in both stripfilm and booklet form. 
Film and booklets available to all 
members at low cost. 


——. OF een. AMPA 
ww Yt 


ve. 
0 he space contributed by 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 














IA People 


Saw The Post-Intelligencer's 


[950 tome Shit 


For nine successive days, huge crowds, totaling 98,894 
people jammed the great Seattle Armory to see the 
1950 Seattle Home Show. Sponsored by The Post- 
Intelligencer and the Master Builders, this gigantic 
event magnificently testified to the PULLING 
POWER of this newspaper. It was an exclusive P.-I. 
promotion. No other paper carried a line about it 

. an event pointed directly to home-minded people, 
Those 
98,894 people wanted information about homes . . . 


with no promise of stunts or vaudeville. 


a remarkable tribute to the home and family appeal 
of The Post-Intelligencer. The P.-I. is the paper they 
tead, the only advertising medium through which to 
tell them YOUR sales story. 


Sate 
Post-Intelligencer 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


— 
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WATCH IT, CHARLIE...NO FREE 
ADVERTISING IN OUR NEWS COLUMNS. 
"SCOTCH'IS A BRAND NAME FOR TAPE! 


MR. EDITOR: 





If you want to refer to our product, of course 
it is correct to say “‘scoTCH” brand masking 
tape or “‘scoTcn”’ brand cellophane tape. But 
if you’re not concerned with who made it, 
just say masking tape or cellophane tape, 
and leave out our registered trade-mark 
“scotcn’”’. Thanks a lot. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
, 1950 
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N. Y. Cameramen Shoot 
287,000 Negs A Year 


By James L. Collings 


TAKE THE millions who live 
in New York, the different in- 
terests and nationalities, their 
activities, the things that hap- 

nm to them: om er, fires, in- 

7 a spring in Central 
aseball, graduations. 

PeGsi Nhe stations, just like on 
a train ride. There’s a stop 
for pool ag a J emotion. It’s all big- 

perme me ll, loud-quiet, gay-sad, black- 


On each corner there’s a pic- 
ture, and that’s just what this 
parlor of the house is working 
up to—pictures and the number 
of them that the local press 
makes in a year. 

No Exact Count 

It would be difficult, if not 
next to impossible, to get a 
down-to-the-last-sheet count on 
this subject. None of the papers 
here, except during an econ- 
omy drive, knows the exact 
tally on film usage. Each ad- 
mits to a certain amount of 
wastage and most do no book- 
keeping on their stringers. 

As one expressed it, “The 
boys sign for what they take, 
but you know how it is. Some- 
times they take more than they 
sign for and sometimes they use 
the film for personal matters.” 

how, the total negatives 
made for a year by the eight 
metropolitan Po runs to a 
very rough 287,000. This figure 
represents only those negatives 
made on the street and does 
not include inside (house or 
commercial) jobs. And of 
course it does not mean this 
amount was turned in by the 
boys. 


On that score, several of the 
photo chiefs estimated that any- 
where from half to two-thirds 
of the negatives made end up 
in the waste! et. In other 


said 
one executive. “The other day 
one of our photographers shot 
more than 25 negatives of a 
fire. Now, if it had been a big 
one, I wouldn’t have minded. 
But all his pictures were gen- 
eral scenes. There wasn’t a res- 
cue among them.” 

The department heads and 
* editors reached on this 

&P survey agreed there is a 
strong correlation between the 
number of sheets a lensman 
takes out, the number of neg- 
atives he turns in, and his 
worth as a photographer. 

Higher Ratio 

“You'll find,” one chief said, 
“that the better men don’t over- 
shoot, don’t waste film. The ra- 
tio of their returns to their 
out-take is considerably higher.” 

He supported his statement 
with a monthly record showing 
how many ets each man on 
his staff had signed out for. 
Opposite this number was the 
figure ee what the 
he lem er turned in. 
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’ 


Invariably, as he pointed out, 
the to) had bett 


— a er 

percen = f returns. 
“F xample,” he said, “look 
at this. . He tapped a pencil 


on one of the names. 

what I mean? That fellow took 
out 325 sheets and we saw 116 
returns. 

“But,” and he tapped another 
name on the list, “this guy 
took only 150 sheets and handed 
over 74 of ’em. Now, this is 
only one month, but it’s typical 
both in number of jobs for the 
— and in that ratio I speak 


Others consulted went along 
with this observation. 

And Ose answering were 
generally agreed that in this 
territory the breakdown of pic- 
tures into classifications g 
approximately this way: 20% 
sports, 10% features and 70% 
news. The only exception was 
an afternoon Ee“. 

“IT think,” this paper’s chief 
said, “that for us it would be 
50% on features, 45% news and 
only 5% sports.” 

Wide Range 


The survey revealed quite a 
range in totals. High man on 
the picture post was a tabloid. 
This daily reported 85,000 street 
negatives. w man gave a 
3,000 figure. In between, the 
figures ran (and again the word 
roughly is emphasized) 65,000, 
55,000, ,600, 24,600, 17,000, 
13,000 


And how many guys are cap- 
turing the pictures on each 
corner and putting pictorial 
heartbeat on Big Town’s pages, 
as they say on those radio pro- 
grams? 

A mere 119. Swunderful! 


Nichols Wins Prize 
Bri NicHoLs of the San Fran- 
cisco Call Bulletin has received 
a special 10 pounds sterling 
bonus from _ Illustrated, the 
British picture magazine, for 
his shot of a man’s mid-air sui- 
cide plunge. The picture was 
in the Feb. 18 issue of E&P. 
The magazine’s editors used a 
full-page reproduction of the 
photo, and forwarded the bonus 
through International News 
Photos, which transmitted the 
-- plunge. The equivalent 
was turned over to Mr. 
Nichols by Harry Coleman, INP 
chief in San Francisco. 
e 


7 Suing for Overtime 
Seven employes of the Yon- 
kers (N. Y.) Daily Times Pub- 
lishing Co. have filed a suit in 
Federal Court asking $5,193 in 
overtime pay from the owners. 
laintiffs are Forrest Mac- 
Donald, Charles Linker, Wil- 
liam Choly, William Hopwood, 
James’ Russell, —ay Insolia 
and Olive LaGuardia. Their 
claims range from $49 to $1,920. 





New Film Tells 
Newspaper Story 


Cuicaco — A new — pic- 
ture produced by Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films" tells the 
role of . Se and shows 


+ a production of a —— 
xo a 16 mm. 
} = for use by pe en in 


= grades and junior high 


om alm, “Newspaper Story,” 
will have its premiere “april 18 
in Rockford, Ill., where the pic- 
ture was made in the plant of 
the Rockford Morning Star and 
Register-Republic, in collabora- 
tion with an Kenneth E. 
Olson, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern Univer- 


arney Thompson, publisher 
and 
eo 
tion, will be 
miere which will be attended 
by leaders in the educational 
and audio-visual fields. 


Barnes Succeeds 


Stone at Peoria 

Peoria, Ill.—George Z. Barnes 
has been elected president of 
the Peoria Star Co., publishers 
of the Peoria Star, succeeding 
Claude U. Stone, who has re- 
tired as president, editor and 
publisher of the morning paper 
—— of ill health. 

Mr. Stone will continue as a 
member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Star company. The 
Star and Peoria Journal are 
corporately and editorially sepa- 
rate, but have merged their 
business circulation and me- 
chanical departments. 

er 
were L. A. Welch, Peoria busi- 
ness man, vicepresident; Clar- 
ence J. Zehr, controller of Star 
Co., secretary-treasurer; Ray- 
mond Eyster, May Finney and 
Louis Proehl. 

Mr. Barnes, a practicing attor- 
ney in Peoria, has been vice- 
— of the Star since 1939. 
Last Sgptember, he was named 
orem of the Baldwin estate 
which owns the Star. He plans 
to devote his entire time to com- 
pany affairs. 

New board members of Peoria 
Newspapers, Inc., of which Carl 
P. Slane, Journal publisher, is 
president, are yet to be named 
Mr. Stone was chairman. 





Fire Damages Plant 
Of Nassau Guardian 


Nassau, Bahamas — An ex- 
plosion in the typesetting de- 
partment of the Nassau Guard- 
fan (morning except Sunday) 
on March 15 destroyed part of 
the plant. The Guardian, estab- 
lished in 1844, is the oldest busi- 
ness institution in the Colony. 

Miss Mary Moseley, director 
of the Guardian, arranged with 
Etienne Dupuch, proprietor of 
the Nassau Daily Tribune 
(evening except Sunday), for 

ublication of the Guardian in 
he Tribune plant while equip- 
ment was being repaired in the 
damaged plant. e Guardian 
suffered another disastrous fire 
in 1924. 
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Star directors elected da: 








27 Dailies Have 
Movies for Use 
In Promotion 








“ 








Twen' ty ~ seven. newspapers st 
pave reported to ican 
ew 





spaper Publishers 

tion that they nae motion pic- 
tures dealing with the business, 
Most of them are 16 mm. and 
are lent to interested persons. 
A few have a nominal charge. 

Beloit (Wis.) Daily News 
noted that its film, “Your News- 
paper,” is old and nearly worn 














































out, so it’s ri lent. Pro 4 

Jo ity A 
Chronicle has just a at 
film, in color, showing how the | 












paper is edited and produced. 
land ( Mich.) a Sen- 
tinel and Midland  (Mich.) 
— have five color films, cov~ 

Alaska adventures, ex> 
= n March, clippings from 
movie album, Ontario scenes, 
and a fantasy. 

Other oguets. on the ANPA™ 
list are: Los ae eles (Calif) 
News, Denver (Colo.) Post, 
sertiees (Conn.) Courant, 
Washington (D. C.) Star, Ma 
con (Ga.) Telegraph and News, 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Rock-" 
feast” grate ty eae 

prepa y Ency- 
a Brittanica Films, which. 
prints), Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register & Tribune. 
Also Sioux City (Ia.) Jour- | 
nalTribune, Detroit (Mich.) 
Port Huron (Mich.) 
oyal 

























































































































































































Ca 
(Wash.) Post -Intelligencer, and 


Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle. 
a 








‘Big 6’ Featured 


The history and accomplish- 


ments of “Big 6”’—New York 
Typographical Union No. 
which celebrates its 100th an- 
niversary in May — are pre- 
sented in the am issue of the 
Industrial Bulletin, the State 
Labor Department newsmaga- 
zine, which features a_ survey 
of the printing and publishing 
industry in New York State. 
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Australia 


© The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, a 

Ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting Ia 
Australia and New Zealand. 
“ . are planning sales 


igns or are | 
int territories 
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Made on Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports 
Type, with a telephoto lens at f/16, 1/1000 second. 


Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports Type 


woe ro woe SPEED »™ DEPTH 


Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports 
Type, is the fastest of the Kodak Films . . . with 
speed aplenty to permit you to stop down for 
depth of field and crisp detail. It excels for dif- 
ficult sports pictures and other work where 
exposures must be made at fast shutter speeds 
or under poor. light conditions. 


Its extremely high speed, its uniform color 
sensitivity throughout the spectral range, and 
its balanced contrast, even when forced devel- 
opment is used to obtain maximum possible 
speed, assure you of top picture quality on every 
assignment—especially those which pose a 
problem in combining speed and depth. 


e Ask your Kodak dealer for Kodak Super Panchro-Press Film, Sports Type. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 











15,000 in Legion 
Crusading for 
Gov't Economy 


Rocuester, N. Y.—A crusade 
by the Rochester Times-Union, 
Gannett daily, to enlist public 
support for economy-minded 
Congressmen has _ snowballed 
into a movement of major pro- 
portions during its first month. 

More than 15, persons 
have joined the Legion of Ob- 
stinate Men and Women, so 
named for a quotation by Rep. 
James Wadsworth (R— 
N. Y.) in the House Mar. 10: 

“I am charged—and perhaps 
justly—with being an obstinate 
old man. Nonetheless, I shall 
have to display my obstinacy on 
this occasion unless I am con- 
fronted with some dire crisis in 
which dollars and cents cannot 
—. ‘ s 

ext and ev jay 
since, the ‘Times-Union has car- 
ried a Page One “coupon” good 
for membership in the Legion, 
“if clipped, signed and sent to a 
Congressman representing the 
Rochester area.” 

The Times-Union this week 
sent its chief editorial writer, 
Olin W. Archer, to Washington 
= first-hand observations of 

e 








ge on the GNS wire to the 
Readers on both sides of the 


question have written letters to 
the editor daily, indicating that 
thousands of people have been 
led by the cunenion to give fed- 
eral spending bills more atten- 
tion than they otherwise would. 

The Times-Union has _ en- 
couraged other newspapers to 
attempt similar campaigns with 
or without credit to it. Much of 
its material has been distrib- 
uted by the Citizens Public Ex- 
penditure Survey. Through that 
organization the anti-spending 
coupons have been distributed 
through 35 states. 


Paul M. Hahn Heads 
American Tobacco Co. 


Top officers of American To- 
bacco Co., one of the largest ad- 
vertisers in the United States, 
were shifted last week as Vin- 
cent Riggio declined re-elec- 
tion as president of the firm 
and was succeeded by Paul M. 
— vicepresident since 1932. 

hn created his repu- 
emmee in the industry through 
his work with Pall Mall cigar- 
ettes, principal brand of Ameri- 
can Cigarette and Cigar Co., a 
subsidiary of American Tobac- 
co. Last year, sales of Pall 
Malls were 12 times what they 
were in 1939, the year before 

r. Hahn became president of 
the subsidiary. 

dmund A. Harvey was 
elected vicepresident in charge 
of sales for the parent company. 
Harry L. Hilyard, formerly 
assistant treasurer, succeeded 
Mr. Harvey as treasurer. 


$25,000 Posted 
In Worldwide 
Fiction Contest 


A world-wide short story con- 
test, with a first prize of $5,000 
and other prizes and bonuses 
totaling more than $20,000, has 
been organized by the European 
Edition of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune in cooperation with 
publications in 18 countries in 
Asia, Europe, the Middle East, 
Australia, Africa, and North 
America. 

The search for the “world’s 
best short story of 1950” opens 
officially on April 30, accord- 
ing to Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., 
editor of the European Edition. 

e announcement of the con- 
test was hailed by Dr. Torres 

Bodet, director general of the 
United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, who promised Unesco’s 
support for the project. 

Explains Objectives 

Mr. Parsons explained: 

“We are trying to encourage 
the writing of short stories by 
authors, known and unknown, 
in many parts of the world by 
offering rewards for these 
stories far above the ordinary 
local price,” he said, “and we 
are trying to do this on a prac- 
tical, commercial basis by 
grouping together leading news- 
paper. and periodical publishers 
around the world in a coopera- 
tive effort. 





“We have found an enthusias- 
tic response from publishers, 
who have agreed to offer sub- 
stantial prizes for from one to 
four prize stories in their re- 


spective countries. These stor- 
ies will go into the world pool 
of entries for the international 
prize of $5,000, offered by the 
European Edition of the Herald 
Tribune. Each publisher, thus, 
in return for drawing forth the 
best short story effort from his 
own country’s fiction writers, 
will receive in return publica- 
tion rights for the other 50-odd 
contest-winning stories __pro- 
duced around the world. 

“Credit for the conception and 
execution of the short story 
contest goes to C. Patrick 
Thompson, New York Herald 
Tribune syndicate manager in 
London, a short story writer in 
his own right.” 


Sir John Suttons 
Here from Australia 


Sir John Butters, K.B,, 
C.M.G., M.B.E., chairman of di- 
rectors of Associated Newspap- 
ers Ltd., Sydney, largest pub- 
lishing house in Australia, has 
arrived in the United States on 
a business trip. 

At present on the West Coast, 
Sir John will reach New York 
about May 1, and will be here 
a month before going to Canada 
to attend the Empire Press 
Union Conference at Quebec, 
Montreal and Ottawa in June. 
He will then go on to England. 
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**The Unicorn” 


For centuries, men believed in the unicorn . . . a 
one-horned monster with horse’s body, elephant’s 
feet, and swine’s tail. Ridiculous as this seems now, 
yet men still believe that... 





“‘Freezing Spoils Canned Foods” 


Incorrect! Freezing does not affect the wholesome- 
ness of canned foods, although in some cases it may 
cause slight changes in appearance or consistency. 
Many delicious desserts which are very popular are 
made by freezing canned foods. 











“‘Fur Men” 


Through the years, reports from East Africa have 
told of “little fur men whom one may see once in a 
lifetime.’’ Undoubtedly, these reports are hallucina- 
tion, yet a belief still persists that .. . 








“Canned Foods Contain Preservatives” 
Wrong! The Food and’ Drug Act prohibits the use 
of preservatives in canning, and the canning process 
makes them unnecessary. The spoilage organisms 
are destroyed by heat, and the hermetic seal pre- 
vents contamination from the outside. 
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AS YOU KNOW, misconceptions like these 
are quoted widely and are accepted as fact... 
and it is to the public’s interest that the true 
facts about canned foods be brought to light. 


As the country’s largest single maker of cans for 
food and other products, we believe it is also 
important to us that these truths be brought to 
your attention. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. new York - Chicago + San Francisco 


No other container protects like the can 








Pepper Attacks Press 
In Hot Florida Fight 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla. — A full- 
feterd Or with a — 

's newspapers has bee: 
stirred up by US. Senator 
Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.) in his 
campaign for re-election. Run- 
ning against Rep. George 
en eee yall of Miami, S 


in the Sentinel the next day 
again ridiculed the charges. But 
that was only the beginning. 
The following day, Senator 
Pepper attack Mr. Andersen 
again, this time declaring that 
the Sentinel deliberately “plant- 
ed” at several mee 





as charged that a “paid 
” is opposing him. 

A influence of the news- 
papers is expected to be meas- 
ured again on pa 2 with most 
of the State’s dailies taking an 
active part in the campaign. 

The latest skirmish in the 
Pepper-press battle was direct- 

Fea tad ie ean 
ing mel a s 
Martin This 


Anders 
lowed a blast at John H. benny, 
owner of a score of Florida 
papers; Charles (Socker) Coe, 
chief Perry editorialist; papers 
that fought the postage-rate 
bill; the Chicago Tribune; and 
radio commentators Fulton 
Lewis and Robert Montgomery. 
Attacks Ridiculed 

Senator Pepper has made sev- 
eral personal attacks on Mr. 
Anderson, a supporter of Con- 

Smathers, comparing 
Andersen’s Sentinel with 
the Chicago Tribune in a derog- 
atory manner and asserting he 
helped Mr. dersen get a 
radio station in Orlando and 
that Mr. Andersen helped Sen- 
ator Pepper to get Henry Wal- 
lace nominated for vice-presi- 
dent at the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention in 1944. 

“When the election is over,” 
Senator Pepper said, “Martin 
(Andersen) will come crawling 

back to my office to get me to 
do see nage | for him and Ill 
probably do it as I usually do.” 


se 

“so they could push their way 
in upon me and (permit the 
paper to) get a picture by one 
of its battery of — 
shooting from a number of di 
ferent angles, to try to A 
me in a position in which it 
could build anew its dastardly 
appeal to race prejudice.” 

“They caught a Mag al he 
added, saying en be- 
fore his friends discovered the 
trick and pushed away three = 
Negroes “who were trying t 
surround us, so the shotegnah- 
ers could take a picture.” 

Senator Pepper was referring 
to pictures on Page 1 of the 
Sentinel which showed 
= hands with a Negro 

an and a group of Negroes 
fms oth to him speak. 

The Senator also charged that 
one of the pictures, which 
showed about 50 persons, mostly 
Negroes, was “a distortion of 
the crowd”. A caption under the 
cut said it showed “about half 
the crowd.” Senator — said 
there were 1,250 peop) 
J. A. Murray, aoog 
speech for the Tampa T: pune, 
which is supporting Mr. Smath- 
ers, estima’ the crowd at 700. 

“They took a picture of the 
colored people standing off on 
the edge of the cro Mr. 
hae gd said, “to make it appear 

that this group represented the 

majority of the crowd. It’s a 

new iow teen for Martin An- 
ig 


He said Orlando didn’t need a %rse 


new — — it needed a new 
oe 
, inden ridiculed these 


ial, remar! that Senator 
Pe “has us the compli- 
ment of attacking us from the 
political stump. One night you 
go to weary 0 


tired a 
the- problems of hemérens life; 
the next 3" you wake up fam- 
ous. Such destiny.” 


Mr. Andersen said it was a S 


compliment to be compared 
wi the Chicago Tribune. 
“Now wait a minute, Claude 

- A compliment is a compli- 
ment, but we know the differ- 
50,000 aap 


and 
we also understand the differ- 
ence between our and 
the lucrative earnings of the 
Chicago Tribune. It’s one thing 
to say nice things about us, but 
don’t make the same mistake 
the second time . . .don’t over- 
do the eulogy to Us as you over- 
do in your fanatical enthusi- 
asms, all of your other causes. 
Don’t smear it on too thick, 
Claude. 5 gr = begin Pa 
wonder.” Mr. Andersen also de- 
nied that he helped eet | Mr. Wal- 
lace nominated. He ignored the 
radio station assistance charge. 
A front page editorial cartoon 


32 


The Senator said he has affi- 
davits roving a Negro was 
offered to “rush in and shake 
hands with me.” 

Mr. _—— ran the photo- 
graph of Mr. Pepper shaking 

hands with the Negro woman in 
a four-and-a-half-column spread 


¢ on the editorial page and chal- 


lenged the candidate to “point 
out to us somebody pushing and 
shoving.” The publisher said the 
harge of “p! phic trick- 
ery” is “so ridi lous it’s actu- 
ally laughable. 

In a front-page cartoon, the 
Sentinel was pictured as a 
— with Pepper down on 
the mat. The paper is ———~ 
to = “photographic proof 
and the Senator is yelling “Un- 
fair!’. The caption reads: 
“And we DO _ mean pinned 
DOWN, Claude.” 

Perry Interests Assailed 

This is the second time pic- 
tures of Negroes have entered 
the campaign. Earlier, Mr. 
Smathers, scheduled to address 
a Negro group at a St. Peters- 
burg Church, reportedly re- 
fused to speak to the group 
when it appeared that a St. 
Petersburg Times photographer 
was present. According to the 
AP story, Mr. Smather’s man- 
ager explained he had a sore 





throat from other speeches that 


eve: explanation was 
seriously doubted by the Times, 
whi is supporting Senator 


—— 

Pepper-Andersen word 
battle follows closely on the 
heels of a Pepper-Perry skir- 
mish, centering mainly around 
the Pensacola News-Journal 
and Mr. Coe. 

Attempting to connect Mr. 
Perry with the duPont_inter- 
ests in Florida, Senator Pepper 
claimed the News-Journal, 
owned by Perry, was mortgaged 
to duPont through the Florida 
National Bank in Jacksonville. 
He said duPont and Perry were 
out to control Florida and that 
he didn’t want to see “this du- 
Pont crowd gobble up every 
bank in Florida and the Perry 
chain every newspaper.” 

This charge was answered by 
Ed Ball, duPont head in Flor- 
ida, in a four-column telegram 
in the News-Journal, which 
had been tipped about the Sen- 
ator’s intent to make the 
charge. In the telegram Mr. 
Ball explained that the $900,- 
000 mortgage is held by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. and that the Flor- 
ida National Bank merely “acts 
as a collection agency.” 

Editorially, Editor Marion 
Gaines of the News-Journal 
said Mr. Pepper “deliberately 
misled his listeners.” 

Mr. Pepper has ridiculed Mr. 
Coe as an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Senate back in 
1940 when Mr. Coe received 
33,463 votes out of a total of 
437,000 votes cast in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Without naming names, Sen- 
ator a has charged the 
press with fighting editorially 
against government subsidies 
= for lower taxes and then 

fighting the postage-rate bill 

which would have taken away 
what he calls a subsidy to the 
press. He charged that’s the 
main reason why the press is 
a him. 
mly three daily papers are 
supposing Pepper; 20 are with 

Smathers, and 13 are taking no 
editorial stand at this time. The 
big —— — are main- 
ly with 

A Chicago Tribune cartoon, 
showing a fat man _labeled 
“Florida” — £ the din- 
ner table and _ the pepper 
shaker, labeled “Red Pepper 
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| nag with Pepper's face, 
the caption “Had Enough 
Pepper?” is being used as cam- 
aign fodder by Smathers’ sup- 
porters. 
The Miami Herald and the 
yomas Tribune have assigned 
ime staff writers to cover 
the campaign. They travel with 
the candidates. 
The Pepper office here in Tal- 
Said they are pleased 
= the — —— and 
ey go out o — 2 ) 
the .press has been and 
impartial in coverage Teen 
less of editorial stand. 
spokesman pointed out that 
most of the papers, even those , 
opposing Pepper, are running 
the competing copy side by 
side, with equal space, and 
that the papers who put the 
stories under a single head, ro- 
tate the candidate who leads 
the story. 
Record Registration 


The St. Petersburg Times 
conducted a campaign for five 
weeks prior to April 1 to boost 
— for the May 2 pri- 





™The paper carried a daily 
local page box reminding voters 
to register before the April 1 
deadline. It influenced election 
Officials to keep their offices 
open until 7 p.m. each Wed- 
nesday. 

Three days before the regis- 
tration deadline, the paper car- 
ried the word “Register” in let- 
ters a column wide and two 
inches deep, diagonally across 
its main news page, printed the 
letters in red and printed a 
form which voters could fill out. 








di torial 
- Vitality 


Seven great news services— 
outstanding sports and finan- 
cial coverage—17 of America’s 
most popular comics—9 local 
and 23 top-flight syndicated 
features including Walter 
Lippmann, Bugs Baer, Drew 
Pearson, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Alice Hughes, Susan Parker, 
Hedda Hopper, Victor Riesel, 
Ed Sullivan, Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and many 
others ... give the Courier: 
Express an editorial vitality 
which has made it Buffalo’s 
best liked and best read news- 
Paper. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 


BUFFALO 


(ouriery 
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New Duo-Cone loudspeaker, developed at RCA Laboratories, achieves the illusion of “living presence.” 


Music lovers’ “hern of plenty” 


For years, working toward the ultimate 
in sound reproduction, scientists have 
sought for living presence—the illusion 
that a real musician or speaker is talking, 
singing, playing in your home. 

Now, with RCA’s Duo-Cone loudspeaker, 
the goal is achieved. Two sound-cones in 
acoustical alignment reproduce sound 
without distortion, and give you every 
tonal value from a frequency of 30 on to 
15,000 ... and even 18,000 cycles. It is in 
the area above a frequency of 4,000—seldom 
touched by conventional speakers — that 
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most of the all-important “overtones” lie. 
RCA’s Duo-Cone loudspeaker faithfully re- 
produces every overtone—to the very peak 
of a violin’s range—and just as faithfully 
gives you the deep low notes of a bass drum! 

In addition, the RCA Duo-Cone loudspeak- 
er’s wide angle of sound pervades every corner 
of a room without sharply directed blast or 
blare. Its response to tones of every frequency 
is smooth, flowing, and even. 

See the newest advances of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, N. Y. 


Ideal for monitoring radio-AM-FM 
television programs—RCA’s Duo- 
Cone loudspeaker gets, and passes, 
its toughest tests from engineers and 
experts in sound reproduction! 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision. 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs | 


CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are Foes when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
ee Se ae ee 

‘S‘S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
—_— to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 

tory, airport, school and other public property. 


eas 


FAMOUS CABLES. Since their very beginning, a plant that has long been 
a of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
cables for San Francisco’s beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U. S. Steel 
has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years . . . 
by supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the steel 
that is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better America. 


PILFER-PROOF PACKAGES. One of the best protections against pilfering yet devised is 
to strap packages securely with tough U-S‘S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they'll 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tons. 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by United States Steel, ties, twists 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the same time, merely by the flip of a handle. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CCMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY CCNPFNY . UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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So well... 





GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 
spouts, this home owner will never have 
| to paint or repair them. For they’re Higa 
made from U-S‘S 18-8 Stainless Steel ' - 
» ... rust-proof as well as handsome in + te 
4 omy First cost is final cost. tm 
' U.S. Steel provides stainless steel for a 
» many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
®  ensinks) that last longer, save you money. 
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HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 


absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S‘S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U. S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Aebping to Pruild a Better America 


E FENCE DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION « GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
EXPORT COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY CCMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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THE SQUEEZE 

THE “BREAK EVEN” point of American 

newspapers has reached a record high. 
Revenues have increased considerably 
through more circulation and a greater 
advertising volume every year., But ex- 
Penses have climbed upward at a more 
rapid rate. 

For the third year in a row—1947, 1948 
and 1949—increases in costs have been 
greater than increases in revenues. The 
same was undoubtedly true in 1946, but 
these figures are based on the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER cross section survey which was 
started in 1947. 

In 1947, the average newspaper had an 
increase in expenses of 28%—revenues 
were up 24%. In 1948, expenses in 
20%—revenues 15%. Last year, costs were 
again greater by 10%—revenues up less 
than 8%. 

Since the war newspapers have been 
meeting increased costs out of increased 
revenues. How much longer can that go 
on? Not very long when costs have risen 
at such a greater rate than revenues that 
the margin of profit is being slowly but 
surely reduced to a dangerous point. 

For the last four years newspapers have 
been caught in a giant vise—the great 
squeeze—between labor union demands 
for wages and the high cost of newsprint. 
Some newspapers have already suc- 
cumbed—others will follow. 

In 1948, Eprror & PUBLISHER’s “typical 
50,000 circulation” newspaper had an in- 
crease in revenue of more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. Because costs had 
risen so much it was able to keep $1,000 
out of that $260,000 more business for 
profit. In 1949, this same paper had $180,- 
000 more operating revenue but it also had 
$244,811 more expenses. Net profit was re- 
duced by $89,000. (Complete figures on 
this study will be published next week.) 

It looks as if 1950 will be another rec- 
ord-breaking year for newspaper adver- 
tising. But so was 1949—so was 1948— 
and that wasn’t enough. With the greatest 
volume of business in their history, U. S. 
newspapers raised rates to their highest 
peak. Circulation rates were increased to 
their highest level. And it still wasn’t 
enough to offset the squeeze of costs. 

Increase advertising and _ circulation 
rates again, some will say. But how high 
can they go? It is the consensus in the 
newspaper industry that another rate in- 
crease will bring them to the point of 
diminishing returns. 

There is only one possible solution to 
the problem—an awareness on the part 
of newspaper workers and newsprint 
manufacturers that the American newspa- 
per is not a great horn of plenty. 

The financial security of newsprint 
manufacturer and newspaper worker rests 
only in keeping American newspapers 
alive and financially solvent. Their price 
policies and wage demands of the last 
three years have not contributed to sol- 

The record of newspapers that 
have dropped by the wayside in this pe- 
riod is not long, but it is nonetheless im- 
pressive. How long does the list have to 
be before the great awakening? 
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Am I therefore become your enemy, be- 
cause I tell you the truth?—Galatians, IV; 16. 


DEFEATED LIQUOR BILL 

THE SENATE Commerce Commitee has 

rejected by a vote of 6 to 3 the Langer 
Bill which would have banned advertising 
of liquor in interstate commerce. 

Sponsors of the bill plan no effort at 
this session to revive the measure. That’s 
as it should be. Unfortunately, this “back 
door” approach—this assault on advertis- 
ing—by the prohibition forces will not be 
dropped. They already have attempted to 
pu. over the same legislation in several 
states. They will try again in Congress. 

In all the discussion about this proposed 
legislation no one yet has been able to ex- 
plain on what grounds Congress, or any 
state government, could prohibit the ad- 
vertising of a product that is legally for 
sale. No one has been able to define the 
legal precedent under which a govern- 
ment could single out an industry and 
forcefully deprive it of its most valuable 
tool of distribution while at the same time 
the product may be distributed and sold. 

In our estimation the proposal is and 
was and always will be patently unconsti- 
tutional until and unless the United States 
eliminates the d atic pr of 
government and turns into a Fascist or 
Communist state. 


BIG BUSINESS 

EVERYBODY knows—if they don’t they 

can look up the figures—that newspa- 
pers in this country use millions of tons 
of newsprint each year. But few people, 
even within the business, can vi 
how immense our daily newspaper opera- 
tion is in consumption of other products. 

An inkling of this is supplied in an 
E&P check this week of the number of 
photo negatives used. by New York news- 
paper photographers during the year. The 
estimated total is 287,000—and that is con- 
fined to 119 staffers on “outside” jobs in 
one city. Translate that, if you can, into 
a national figure including all newspapers 
and free lancers who supply newspapers. 
Add to that an equal number of flash 
bulbs, a river of developers, a mountain 
of photographic paper. 

Then go into the advertising, circula- 
tion, business and editorial departments— 
try to add up the millions of pencils, tons 
of copy paper and fine letter paper, thou- 
sands of typewriters, miles of twine and 
wire, etc. 

Then translate it all into dollars spent 
and you will have a picture of how impor- 
tant newspapers are as consumers. 
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GREAT EXPERIMENT 

THE “PITTSBURGH PLAN” announced 

last week by U. S. Rubber Company is 
not only a great experiment in newspaper 
advertising by a large manufacturer and 
advertiser. The results, aside from guid- 
ing the advertising techniques of this one 
company for years to come, will influence 
other large national advertisers in their 
selection of media and their frequency of 
copy. Every national advertiser in the 
country has his eye on the “Pittsburgh 
Plan.” 

Thomas H. Young, advertising director 
of the company, said: “We decided news- 
papers were the thing for us. Look at the 
big retailers. They use newspaper adver- 
tising almost exclusively. They're smart 
merchandisers and salesmen. That's what 
we want to be.” - 

Significantly, U. S. Rubber is embracing 
the technique that has made newspaper 
advertising so profitable for retailers—fre- 
quency and continuity of copy. It is re- 
lying on small copy to tell its story—but 
it will be told every day, six days a week, 
on the same page of the same newspaper. 

The plan will be a success. It cannot 
help but be. The success stories of thou- 
sands of retailers that have used newspa- 
per space on a day-in-and-day-out basis 
lead to that conclusion. 

Too many national advertisers have ex- 
pected immediate and significant results 
from two or three insertions over a long 
period of time. If they had the courage 
to use the same, or smaller, space more 
frequently, as U. S. Rubber is doing, they 
would get the full benefit of newspaper 
advertising pulling power and the same 
outstanding results that consistent users 
of newspapers have always had. 


POINT OF PURCHASE 

RETAILERS and manufacturers woke up 

years ago to the fact that point of pur- 
chase display and convenience were im- 
portant factors in selling. Book and maga- 
zine publishers have embraced the new 
techniques to a cértain extent, but news- 
papers have ignored them almost entirely. 

Some newspaper circulators have shown 
interest in the development of automatic 
vending machines. Perhaps the results 
would be more profitable if they concen- 
trated on greasing the transmission of the 
product from the retailer to the consumer 
—give it better display, make it more 
readily available and easier to buy. 

A story on other pages of this issue 
about the development of new type racks 
for newspaper display will prove of in- 
terest to all publishers and circulation 
managers. The increased sales noted in @ 
test of these devices should be enticing. 
We do not contend that these are the final 
answer to the problem but their initial 
success should provoke some concentrated 
thinking on the problem. 

Newspapers have not been tops in mer- 
chandising their own product. There isn’t 
any reason why they can’t profitably em- 
ploy some of the devices and techniques 
that have proven successful in other fields 
for other products. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Lorp Iuirre, publisher of the 
Birmingham Post in England, 
returned home last week on 
the Cunard White Star liner 
Mauretania after a vacation in 





. the United States and in Nas- 


sau. 

Victor E. FisHBuRN has been 
elected president of the Burgess 
Cellulose Co., Freeport, Iil., 
manufacturers of stereotype 
mats. 

Cc. C. Hemenway, editor of 
= Hartford (Conn.) Times, 

returned to his home from 
ine Hartford Hospital, where 
he had been confined for six 
weeks with a heart ailment. 

LEIGH DANENBERG, publisher of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, 
has been named by Gov. Ches- 
ter Bowles to serve on a seven- 
man co ttee to study ways 
of curbing sex crimes in Con- 
necticut. 

Nep THomMas, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Ventura 
(Calif.) Star-Free Press and 
later editor of the Santa Paula 
(Calif.) Chronicle, is now pub- 
lisher of the Moses Lake 
aid Columbia Basin Her- 


UCKLE, president of 
the ‘caditla (Mich.) News, has 
filed $50,000 damage suit 
eonast a Detroit man for in- 
juries received in a traffic acci- 
dent in . 

RatpH McGuu, editor of the 
Atlanta (Geo Constitution, has 
returned from an extended trip 
to Israel, where he studied con- 
ditions in the newly-formed re- 
public. 

Francis S. Murpny, publisher 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
has returned home following a 
month’s ie oa in Florida. 


CHARLES ARNN, vicepresi- 
dent and idee director, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Daily 


News, is author of “Wishes Are 
rses,” a volume of philos- 
ophy. 
Gerorce CAMERON, publisher, 
= Behe nay (Calif.) Chron- 
CAMERON will go 
io oo x the ANPA 
convention in New York. 





In the Business Office 


Wriarp (Bri) Gross has re- 
signed as assistant circulation 
manager of the Jersey Ob- 
Hoboken, N. J., after 
nine years and on May 1 will 
become circulation sales man- 
ager of the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal. At a testimonial din- 
ner given him by associates on 

e Jersey Observer, he was 
presented with a briefcase on 
behalf of the district managers 
by Murray Conn, circulation 
premation manager. 

ae Seen a 
ager 0 e Washington 
Daily News, is the father of a 
baby girl. 

Barton Morris, Jr. has 
moved to the business 7 art- 
ment of the Roanoke a.) 
World-News, after aus as 
Political and city hall reporter. 
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B OLson, in newspaper 
sales and circulation work since 
1930 in Wisconsin and Minne- 
joined the circulation 
staff of the — ( Mich.) 
Evening Chronic 

JAMEs Hay, formerly circula- 
tion Vira? of ew 





leans (La.) Item, es joined the 
Southwest Citizen ‘at Lake 
arles, La., as assistant busi- 


ness manager 2 charge of cir- 
culation and promotion. He is 
president of the Southern Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association. 

WALTER . ANDREWS, past 
president of International Cir- 
culation Managers Association 
and for the last five months city 
circulator for the New + aon 
La.) States, has been 
pointed circulation director ant 
the Amarillo (Tex.) News- 
Globe. 

Tom Bowman, formerly on 
the advertising staff of the 
Danbury (Conn.) News-Times, 
has been named secretary of 
Anthony Farrell Productions, 
New York. 


Neat W. PxHtuips, business 
manager of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) Times the last 10 years, 
has joined the staff of the New 
England Newspaper Association 
at the central office in Worce- 
ster, Mass. He has been con- 
nected with the a of- 
fices of the ford 
(Mass.) Evening Standard and 
Times and the Portland (Me.) 
Evening Express, with the St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian 
Record and as business manager 
with the Bangor (Me.) Com- 
mercial. 


Harotp M. PAaRTELow, for- 
merly in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Times, has become assistant 
manager of advertising for ra- 
dio station KNBC, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Hoyt Carrer, formerly adver- 
tisin; manager, Alhambra 

f.) Post-Advocate, has 
been named advertising director 
of the Glendale (Calif.) News- 
Press, to succeed FreD W. Cos- 
LEY, resigned. CORNELIO BACA 
has succeeded Mr. Carter at 
Alhambra. Hersert G. GULICK, 
formerly of the Redondo Beach 
(Calif.) South Bay Breeze, was 

advertising manager of 

the Culver City (Calif.) Star 
News, replacing Mr. Baca. 

Eart G. Parsons, formerly of 


the San Francisco (Calif.) 

News, has been named advertis- 

ing manager of the Alameda 
alif.) Times-Star. 

Wiu1am J. Hiccins, former 
advertising salesman for th 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican- 
American and Waterbury Demo- 
crat, has been sworn in as act- 
ing postmaster of New Haven, 
Conn. 

DeWrrr W. Dincman, at one 
time with the New York office 
of the Cincinnati (O.) Times- 
Star, and for the past eight 
years with Shannon & Associ- 
ates, has res _ to join the 
New York office of Bogner & 
Martin, newspaper representa- 
tives. 

a Baga ge has re- 

a manager of 
the. “An Val ey editions of the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
and Evening News, with head- 
quarters at Harlingen, to join 
the administrative staff of Gov. 
Allan Shivers. JERRY SPRAGUE, 
managing editor of the All- 
Valley Express and News, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief. 


ROBERT FREELAND, advertising 
manager of the All-Valley 
papers, also is assistant to 


FraNK G. HUNTREsS, JR.,° Ex- 
press Publishing Co. (San An- 
tonio) executive vicepresident 
and general manager, in connec- 
tion with the company’s Valley 
editions. 

Don UNDERWOOD, manager of 
the Washington office, has been 
named a vicepresident of as = 
& Jacobs, Inc. ( ¥.). 
Underwood is former chief ra 
the Washington bureau of the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 
H. WEnsBERG, recently named 
executive vicepresident of the 
New York organization, has 
been added to the board of di- 
rectors. 

Ricuarp H. KincsTon, Jr., for- 
merly with Standard Brands, 
Inc., has joined the New York 
sales staff of Shannon & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., newspaper repre- 
sentatives. 

HERBERT W. TUSHINGHAM, clas- 
sified advertising manager, 
Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, 
has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the Camden Rotary 
Club. He has been a member 
for 13 years. 

Harry BREMEN, retail adver- 
tising department, Camden 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Marquis Childs 
is a fact-finding corre- 
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quarter-century of ex- 


perience. His know- 
ledge of economics 
and politics, both 
American and Euro- 
pean, gives his analy- 
ses of national and in- 
ternational affairs 
authentic, distinctive 
expertness. 

His ability to think and 
analyze clearly is com- 
bined with his ability 


to write lucidly and 
forcibly. 
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(N. J.) Courier-Post, and Mrs. 
BREMEN, are the parents of a 
daughter. 

Leroy E. PAttrowitz has 
been named the newly- 
created position of advertising 
director of the Danbury (Conn.) 
News-Times, and in his new ca- 
pacity will supervise the local, 
national and classified advertis- 
ing departments of the news- 
paper. Mr. Paltrowitz, who has 
been in charge of the News- 
Times advertising department 
since 1941, has been engaged in 
newspaper advertising in Dan- 
bury for the last 23 years. He 
is vicepresident for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island in the Na- 
tional Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association. 
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gyre Cotiie, formerly of 


the department of the 
Curtis ew Publishing Co., hes 
0: e 


joined the copy desk 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer. 

WALTER FRIEDENBURG, TOM 
Woop and Bos BARNARD are re- 
cent additions to the city news 
staff 7, ‘on-Salem 

(N. C.) Jou 

BEN Arie of Summerville, 
Ga., has joined the staff of the 
Mobile (Ala.) bureau of the 
Associated Press, succeeding 
Jm SpotTtswoop, transferred to 
the Birmingham AP state bu- 
reau. 

Mary H. E.LprepcE has joined 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 
as secretary to Eart SELBy, col- 
umnist. 

CHARLES MARENTETTE, war- 
time correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press at Fort Custer, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has sold 
the Northwest Trav-o-Guide, a 
resort publication issued at 
Harbor Springs, Mich., to Jon 
VossuRGH of Miami, Fla., and 
has joined the staff of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 

Miss BarBaRa RIcE has joined 
the children’s department staff 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Press 
Register. 

Byron L. Brown has become 
an editorial writer for the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. 

DwiIicHT GEDULDIG, recent 

aduate of San Jose State Col- 
ege, and JAMEs F. Cooper, for- 
merly in public relations work, 
have joined the United Press 
staff at San Francisco, Calif. 

ANTHONY JOHN PHILPOTT, art 
editor of the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe, dean of Boston news- 

papermen, and PHILPOTT 
observed their 63rd wedding 
anniversary recently. 

NorMan Scott ApamMs, former 
New York picture editor of In- 
ternational News Photos and 
with the Hearst picture service 
for 25 years, has been appointed 
Hollywood bureau manager for 
Hillman Periodicals, publishers 
of Pageant and other magazines. 
. JoHN CHASE, New Orleans 
(La.) States cartoonist, has won 


the Louisiana State Library As- 
sociation’s annu award for 
the outstanding book about 
Louisiana for his work entitled 


“Frenchmen, Good- 
children,” an illustrated infor- 
mal history of New Orleans 
street names. 

Terry FLYNN, night editor of 
the AP in Cincinnati, O., and 


Desire, 


ace, former Cincinnati Post reporter, 


has resigned to join the 
licit; staff of Johnny 
mueller’s “Watercade.” 
Hat MUDDLEswortu, sports 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman 
in Oklahoma City, president of 
the National Football Writers 
Association, vicepresident of the 
National Golden Gloves Asso- 
ciation and former National 
AAAU ——— chairman, 
has resigned from his Oklahoma 
City position to join the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press sports de- 
partment. JOHN CRONLEy, sports 


ub- 
eis- 


editor of the Oklahoma TCity 
Times, has been named to re- 
place him. 
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“The local union president says he'll settle only on the field of 
honor; he’s sent his seconds!” 





JAMEs L. McGovern, associate 
editor of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post, has returned to 
his home after hospitalization 
for bronchial asthma. 

MARSHALL SMITH, formerly 
sports writer on the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, has been trans- 
ferred from Time magazine to 
Life, where he is sports editor. 

CHarRLEes House, educational 
director of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel and secretary 
of the Milwaukee Press Club, 
and Mrs. House are the parents 
of a son, DoNALD ANDREW, born 
recently. 

WELLs RausER, member of the 
editorial department of the 
Charlotte (Mich.) Republican- 
Tribune, was elected to the city 
council at the annual spring 
election. 

JoHN BRADBERRY has resigned 
as sports editor of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, which he 
has served for 13 years, to be 
come promotion and advertis- 
ing director of Reeder & Mc- 
Gaughey, Inc., Atlanta sporting 
goods firm. 

Samuet C. Pace, former re- 

rter of the old New York 

orning World and New York 
Herald Tribune and now assis- 
tant to the president and di- 
rector of the public relations 
department of the Frisco Rail- 
road at St. Louis, Mo., will on 
y 1 become director of pub- 
lic cietlons for the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York. 

Wru1aM L. NEWKIRK has re- 
signed as a reporter for the 
Findlay (0O.) Republican-Cou- 
rier to join the Associated Press 
staff in Cleveland. 

THORNTON M. TICE, 
city editor of the 
News (Va.) Times-Herald, 
now on the one desk of tne 
Baltimore (Md.) Morning Sun. 

ALFRED E. CLARK of the New 
York Times has been elected 
president of the Newspaper Re- 
porters Association of New 
York City, succeeding ANTHONY 


former 
ew 


Marino of the New York Daily 
News. 

Maynarp R. BEUSHAUSEN, tele- 
graph editor of the Kankakee 
(Ill.) Daily Journal since 1944, 
has been named city editor. 
RALPH SHAFER, a Journal re- 
porter, has moved to the wire 
om 

Putiuirs, 25, ———— 
of 7 Laramie (Wyo.) Boom- 
erang and a Navy veteran, is 
the newest addition to the rim 
of the Denver (Colo.) Post copy 
desk. 

THomas W. HOoOweLt, recent 
graduate of the University of 
Michigan, has joined the staff 
of the Chesaning (Mich.) Argus, 
of which his father, CHESTER M. 
HoweELL, a former State Senator 
and former president of the 
Michigan Press Association, is 
publisher. 

Wiru1am F. Fri, formerly 
of the Alexander City (Ala.) 
Outlook and the Geneva ( Ala.) 
Reaper, is the new managing 
editor of the —.. ( Ala.) 
Herald-Observer and the Sam- 
son (Ala.) Observer, published 
by Charles C. Smith & Co. 

Paut E. TANNER, copy desk 
chief of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, was 
promoted to Sunday editor this 
week and was succeeded by 
Rosert L. REEVEs in the slot. 

Georce GosHorn of the edi- 
torial staff of the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press added a 
fifth diamond to his service pin 
April 1, marking his 25th an- 
niversary with the paper. 

ARTHUR HANSL, formerly 
with the Detroit (Mich.) Daily 
News, has Ls the Rochester 
(N. Y¥.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle staff a a copyreader. 

Joun C. O’Brien, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Phil- 
adelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, re- 
ceived the Order of the South- 
ern Cross, Degree of Com- 
mander, at a reception April 5 
at the Brazilian Embassy in 

(Continued on page 56) 
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may be expressed in words, actions, or the inviting interior 










of a home. In any event, we are quite sure you will feel the glow 


of the welcome awaiting you on the daily 





"City of San Francisco”... 


"City of Portland,” all in daily service 
' 
between Chicago and the West Coast... 
Pullmans and reserved coach seats. 
* * * 
“City of Denver” in daily service between Chicago and Denver... 
"City of St. Louis” between St. Louis and the West. 


* * * 


Write Union Pacific Railroad, Room 352, Omaha 2, Nebraska, 
for free booklets, California and Pacific Northwest. 
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SYNDICATES 
Convictions, 


Turkey 


Feathers Aid Herblock 


By Jane McMaster 


Ir L. Brock of the 
We (D. C.) Post is the 
Pattern, the tools of a prize- 
winning editor- 


i bm 1 cartoonist 
“‘' “An office 
with at least 
1,000 newspa- 
pers in untidy 
Stacks, kept be- 
cause “I may 
want to clip 


them some- 
time.” 
@ Two radios 
whose news 
flashes some- 
time speed him 
to the teletypes on another 
floor. 
& A Sears, Roebuck catalogue 
for aid in drawing household 
articles. 
@ Pictures of Washington po- 
liticos, for caricaturing same. 
@ Some turkey feathers, gift of 
Fred Seibel, Richmond (Va.) 
Times- hk cartoonist, for 
brushing art gum eraser leav- 
ings off drawings. 
e utless legs - facilitate 
trips to the Capito 
@ And, poe 
“Editorial cartooning should 
express sincere convictions,” 
says Herblock, whose six-a-week 
cartoons are syndicated by 
T-HaLt, New York. “The 
work is like that of a colum- 
nist or editorial writer—to find 
out as much as you can—and 
then put it down on paper.” 
Fewer Thoughts on Weather 
In discussing his work, which 
is notable for its expressive 
drawing, Herblock minimizes 
drawing. “First, be right; then, 
good 


Herblock 


be effective; then, be a 





artist,” he told us, in the clear- 
ing that is two chairs in the 
— of his small, cluttered 
office. 


In a field where an idea is 
the arl of great price, he 


| doesn’t worry about ideas. 


“You find you are doing fewer 
cartoons about the weather 
these days,” he observed. 
“Things are going pretty fast 
—there’s a lot happening, of 
consequence. You sit here and 
see these things coming up in 
Congress. It isn’t a matter of 
finding a subject, it’s a matter 
of deciding which is better to 


do. 

“I don’t think an editorial 
cartoon necessarily has to be 
funny—or with words or with- 
out words,” he continued. “The 
only rules are general rules— 
it should be simple. You should 
say something.” 

Interest in Events 

And so if you bring up one 
of his recent cartoons dealing 
with Senator McCarran and the 

Displaced Persons Bill, the car- 
toonist immediately forgets the 
cartoon for the subject matter. 
“Gee, I’m glad it finally went 
through,” he said—of the bill, 
not the cartoon. Adding, that 
a his —— Senator McCar- 

“a one-man _bottle- 
oom: od Mention of a cartoon on 
Senator Kerr and the natural 
gas bill brought the quick, 
earnest question: “Do you 
think Truman’ll sign it?” 

Herblock works hard, in un- 
rima donna fashion, having no 
avorites among his own wor rk, 
A cartoon titled “British Plane,” 
showing an anxious German 
soldier watching the sky while 
grinning Frenchmen looked on, 





In the CASE of... 
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« The Country Club Murder 


The House of Horrors 
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e Daniel Raven 
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DID Justice Triumph? 


++-puzzling cases from police files, many 
‘still unsolved...more fascinating than 
‘any mystery novel, authentically 
reported, illustrated with photographs, 
and edited for entire family readership. 


A circulation-lifting Sunday feature... 
available in proof form, with mats of 


So“ Fey 


photos. Write for open territory, proofs, 


‘prices to Mollie Slott. 


Chicago Tribune 
Syndicate 2: 


40 


- New York News 
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Tribune Tower, Chicago, 


brought him a Pulitzer Prize 
in 1942. ae says it was 

“allright, but had drawn a 
lot on aid to the Allies.” 

A — Delta Chi award in 

ased him mainly be- 
cause of the citation which 
termed his work “the product 
of a genuine and integrated 
philosophy. His cartoons are 
always simple, never labored.” 

The cartoonist’s appraisal of 
his own philosophy: “Liberal? 
That word’s been kicked around 
a lot. I’m for democracy. I’ve 
never been against the little 
guy.” He recently won a Hey- 
wood Broun Award. 

Topic by Lunchtime 

No slave to system, Herblock’s 
day usually begins at 10 a.m., 
includes reading about four 
papers a day (the Washington 
Post is the only regular). He 
settles on a subject by lunch- 
time. pending on the gen- 
eral heat and light of Congres- 
sional doings, he may go up to 
the Capitol to make _ sketches, 
follow happenings. He’s been 
at the Capitol every day of 
the McCarthy hearings. 

Next step is to make different 
sketches on the selected sub- 
ject. McCarthyism cartoon 
which went to newspapers in 
the form of a GOP elephant 
reluctant to get atop a wobbly 
stack of smear buckets might 
have said the same thing a dif- 
ferent way. Other ideas for 
the same cartoon, sketched but 
later rejected, were: the 
elephant with Gabrielson atop 
the elephant’s head but reluc- 





tant to Ps = = the end of 
the tru y; and 
a blindfolded rt carry 
McCarthy, Bridges, Wherry an 
Taft, all grinning, while a dour 
Vandenberg looked on. 
Selection by Elliston 

Herblock has drawn as many 
as 20 sketches in trying to hit 
on the day’s cartoon. ‘ashing- 
ton Post Editor Herbert Ellis- 
ton makes the final selection. 
The cartoon is then brushed in 
and Herblock always wishes he 
had more time. 

The 40-year-old native of Chi- 
cago.was a cartoonist for the 
Chicago Daily News at 19, doing 
a two-column insider, generally 
in light vein, while Vaughn 
Shoemaker did the front-pager. 
In 1933, he went to NEA Senrv- 
IcE, stayed 10 years until he en- 
tered the my. e first of 
1946, the ex-sergeant joined 
the Washington Post, and soon 
Post-HALL was distributing his 


cartoons, which showed among 
other things, the Herblock 
Atom. His Atom, a sort of 


bomb-shaped robot, has caused 
a lot of comment. 

A 1950 laurel to Herblock was 
that the National Gallery of 
Art’s Rosenwald Collection 
bought several of his cartoons. 
(Britain’s David Low is the 
only other cartoonist represent- 
ed in it.) Another plaudit has 
been the recent interest in ex- 
hibiting his work. A showing 
of 200 of his cartoons at the 


yp Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 


ington in January and Febru- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon/ Features, 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


No building page is complete 
without a “House Plan” feature. 
ATLAS Features Syndicate, 6455 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has one that will make you 
money. Write for full details. 





EXCLUSIVE erties, photos, fea- 
tures on U. taldry—Historic 
and Guoviok ‘i. U. S. Flag; 
Betsy Ross; F. Scott Key; Flags, 
Seals of 48 States; Great Seal 
U. S.; President's Flag; Heraldry 
all Armed Forces; Flags, Emblems 
all Federal Govt. Depts.; Flags, 
Heraldry of Canada and all for- 
eign countries. Countless sub- 
jects available. Also famous flag 
quotes, Flag Day origin, Flag 
Customs, etc. WORLD PRESS 
— VICE, Island Creek, 
lass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERNS 

House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. Generous percentage. 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 





HONEY CREEE: “Breath of the 
woods and fields . gratifying 
reader response’ * Newark (O.) 
Advocate. Samples. Byers Fea- 
tures, Bellville, Ohio. 





FRANK COLBY 
America’s speech teacher. 
Entertaining and highly- 
readable columns on words. 
Write for samples, prices 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 W. 43rd St. New York City 





RELIGION 
Religion has taken first place in 
reader interest among the mil- 
lions who follow the American 
newspapers. The Ellis-Douglass 
Service syndicates two of the 
most popular religious eg 


Carried in 127 newspapers. Write 
us for particulars. Box 287, 
Princeton, N. J 
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“PTM” in the Pipeline industry 
aniTtaT 


Federal’s Pulse Time Multiplex, first microwave radio 
relay system ever installed for pipeline communications 
---an IT&T development 


New to the pipeline industry—new even to communications itself— 
is “PTM? one of the most flexible, economical and dependable 
communications systems ever devised. Developed in IT &T 
laboratories and manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an IT &T associate, pulse time multiplex is an improved 
type of microwave radio relay that provides multiple speech channels 
and unattended telegraph, telemetering, remote control and other 
signaling facilities . . . without wire lines or costly maintenance. 
This is the communication system of the future . . . available 
now to private industry for its private use. 


Torn 


as a 


eV AN 1A. 


Latest installation of Federal’s “PTM” is 
the first in the pipeline industry — for the 
Keystone Pipe Line Company, subsidiary of 
the Atlantic Refining Company — a 60-mile 
span that can be readily extended. 


ad. 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Person-To-Person Ads: 
More Opinions Voiced 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


AcTING on the suggestion of 
several CAMs interested in 
Person-to-Person Want Ad pro- 
motion, I presented a few typi- 
cal questions and received the 
following answers from Jack 
Whetstone, CAM, Miami (Fla.) 
Daily News: 

“Regarding the result-produc- 
tion of one-line ads, I can only 
refer to the many daily cancel- 
lations we receive because of 
results. Many others, not can- 
celled because of no refund, do 
not produce a result story until 
we solicit renewals. ile I 
have no records to back it up, 
I venture to say that a higher 
percentage of our one-line ads 
are today producing results 
than our two-line ads did prior 
to Person-to-Person. 

“Mi ‘AMs who frown on 
the Person-to-Person program, 
claiming it discourages good 
copy, not only accept but actu- 
ally solicit two-line rate-holder 
ads and omit prices. I believe 
a Classified section should be 
made up of a wide variety of 
offerings and copy should pe 
as good and complete as we are 
able to sell. The important 
thing about copy in Person-to- 
Person ads is our insisting it 
contains the price. 


Market Broadened 


“Who can determine the min- 
imum space needed to produce 
response to a given offering? 
Some say two lines, others 
three, a few have a four-line 
minimum. I wonder if those 
critical of the one-line mini- 
mum, maintaining two- and 
three-line minimums, are_ not 
motivated somewhat by selfish- 
ness on the part of the news- 
Paper, rather than a sincere de- 
sire to help the advertiser sell 
his merchandise. We believe 
size per se is not a contributing 
factor to Want Ad results, the 
important thing being How the 
space is used. A 10-line ad con- 
taining little or no interesting 
information to a buyer could be 
a ‘poorer’ ad than a one-line 
ad offering a camera for $5. 

“We are running a lot of 
ads today that could not appear 
in any newspaper if more than 
$1. was charged. Articles for 
sale at prices under $10. Here 
is where we have broadened 
our market, enlarged our ser- 
vice to thousands of people who 
otherwise would not have an 
opportunity to profit from Clas- 
sified advertising. 

“Perhaps a one-line ad is not 
as good as a two-line ad—sutT 
a one-line ad, I am convinced, 
is better than no ad—for the 
advertiser, the reader, and the 
newspaper. 





lly cial ad- 
vertisers slip in on the Per- 
son - to - Person offer. We're 


fairly liberal and don’t split 
hairs. A small business like a 
Kindergarten Nursery might 
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qualify. eo g Wanted ads qual- 
ify provid they include sal- 
ary offered, the exception be- 
ing employment agencies. 
54% Gain in Month 
giving our section back 
to the people, from wherein 
it originated, we are rendering 
a greater public service. Our 
ad gain in January was 23,021 
or 54%. 

“I do not recommend this 
program unless the newspaper 
is prepared to do an all-out 
promotion job. It cannot be a 
success with ‘filler’ promotion. 
A real investment is a must.” 


Basic Points Made 
By Objectors 

Now, I shall state the basic 
points made by the CAMs who 
object to Person - to - Person 
Want Ads. 

First of all, they believe it is 
truly a reduction in rate be- 
cause by far the majority of 
the ads appear the entire week. 
They do not like to see a drop 
in their average rate in view 
of increasing production costs. 

Second, they wonder how 
many two-, three-, and four- 
line ads are being converted 
into one-liners. They believe 
they would lose on linage in 
spite of a gain in ad count. 

Third, we have spent years 
developing descriptive copy, 
encouraging good wording as 
the main attraction for results. 
Now, through an “overnight 
promotion” we destroy that 
which we have tried to attain. 
Not only is this a serious threat 
to both linage and revenue, 
but results determine the accep- 
tance of the paper as a produc- 
tive medium. Where a two- or 
three-line ad might have pro- 
duced, the opinion is now based 
on a brief one-line announce- 
ment. If it should fail in great- 
er proportion than the larger 
ad, we gradually ruin our rep- 
utation as a result producing 
medium. 

Finally, where to draw the 
line between individual and 
commercial. No matter where 
it is drawn, you must create 
ill-will with so many borderline 
cases. This is not good in any 
business particularly with a 
periodical representing and 
servicing the community. 

They Gamble on a Buck 

So much for the line of ob- 
jections. In considering the 
“middle of the road” group, I 
shall use myself as a typical ex- 
ample. 

I agree with those who doubt 
we are losing a tremendous 
amount of “sale ads” of low 
price merchandise. I think we 
do miss some, but not to the 
extent generally believed. On 
tae other hand, I imagine we 
miss a good deal more of the 
$10-$12 items. These people 





think twice before they “gam- 
ble” (as they put it) on a $3.36 
Want Ad. Sure, the profit is 
there, but wouldn’t more of 
them “gamble” on a buck? On 
this one point, I am leaning in 
favor of “giving the Want Ads 
back to the people.” 

If it should amount to a little 
rate concession, I see no big 
objection. Frankly, I think it 
is coming to the transient ad- 
vertiser. She draws the reader 
to the section. A great asset for 
results to commercial advertis- 
ers. Her ad, with so many oth- 
ers, makes our section a FEA- 
TURE page, for which we pay 
nothing, but get paid instead. 

real contribution toward 
making your newspaper of bet- 
ter service to the readers. 

So, if a little rate concession 
will attract increased ad var- 
iety, a better show or display, 
that will induce more commer- 
cial advertising, it would be a 
profitable sacrifice. 

am much more concerned 
about the copy angle. Whether 
results will be just as much in 
evidence. If a few words and a 
price produce satisfaction, I 
think it is PERFECT. However, 
if a few more descriptive words 
mean the difference between 
results or failure, I cannot be 
sold on a one-line ad. 

We are in this business for 
life. We must develop it 
soundly. We cannot afford to 
destroy that which we have 
built up, for the sake of in- 
creased ad count. That is why 
I sit on the sideline, waiting, 
watching . . . yes, even hoping 
Person-to-Person ads will work. 

If I can attract more tran- 
sient ads in my section with 
such an inducement and be 
assured results will continue, 
then I'll be on the band wagon. 
Not with a one-line ad, but with 
a two-line ad minimum and 
probably some restrictions on 
the number of classifications 
permitted on this basis. 

How do you feel about Per- 
son-to-Person ads? If all CAM 
readers would send in an ex- 
pression, we could publish an 
“opinion poll” on this timely 
subject. 

(Next: Hiring & Training Per- 
sonnel) 


L. A. Mirror Cites Gains 
Made in First Year 


ADHERENCE to standard-width 
columns of 12 picas, which 
makes unnecessary cryptic ab- 
breviations, plus an around-the- 
clock telephone answer service 
at no extra cost, are credited 





One of the 
Soe 


most important 
newspaper space 
buyers in America. 


SEE PAGE 59 
eM 
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by Robert M. Kozek, Cam., Los 
Angeles Mirror, for rapid 
growth of the want-ad section, 
now one year old. 
Rates have been increased 
twice, with no tapering off of 
volume. A “Strictly Personal” 
classification mushroomed into 
three and four columns, 
such appeal that readership of 
the whole want-ad section rose 
tremendously, Kozek said. 
Mirror “personals” became 
the talk of Los Angeles, and in 
spite. of suspicions expressed in 
some quarters, all were _legiti- 
mate. Even such novel ones 


Ss: 
: “man with two heads desires 
to meet girl with two_ heads; 
obsect, share 4-way cold tab 
et.” 


When the advertiser places 
his want ad, a special Mirror 
phone number is given. Replies 
are recorded day and night at 
the Mirror, and turned over to 
the advertiser to be answered 
at his convenience. 

Display ads and page banners 
are employed to direct readers 
to “Bargain Tuesday in the 
Want Ads.” Full pages of want 
ads in color have been used. 


Miami Daily News Drops 
Display in Classified 

WitH its April 1 issue the 
Miami Daily News returned to 
a_ straight Classified section, 
with no display advertisements 
accepted for its Want Ad pages. 

In a full-page announcement 
the News explained that the 
change was made “so that the 
Classified section will really be- 
long to the readers of this news- 
paper.” 


Class Investigates 
Poll-Taking Devices 


DENvER, Colo. — New tech- 
niques for public opinion sur- 
veyers to use in evaluating Te- 

ndent insincerity, dishone 
and instability will be investi- 
gated in a class in Public Opin- 
ion Measurement at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Handwriting analysis, human 
figure drawing, and other “pro- 
jective methods” of the clini- 
cal psychologist will be inves- 
tigated as means of getting a 
line on personality character- 
istics of persons who are inter- 
viewed in connection with po! 
and surveys. The class making 
the unique studies will be un- 
der the direction of Hallack 
McCord, writer and researcher. 


Scott 
Plate Lock 





is a 
Positive Lock 
d 
oon “Gee 
action. “Fastest printing 
speeds. Safest. 
Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Co., Inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Gannett Glad 
His Papérs Ban 
Ads for Liquor 


OCHESTER, N.Y. — Frank E. 
Gannett restates his policy of 
declining all liquor, wine and 
beer advertising for his 22 
newspapers in the April edi- 
tion of State Council Reporter, 
published by the New York 
State Council of Churches. 

“It is not my desire to tell 
the responsible management of 
any advertising medium what 

licies to adopt,” writes Mr. 
Gannett, “but I suggest that 
each individual consult his 
conscience.” 

Mr. Gannett says he was 
amazed when he read that the 
people of the United States 
“squander” $9 billion a year for 
alcoholic beverages, but spend 
only $11 billion a year in all 
department and specialty stores 
of the nation. 

“Think of: it!” remarks the 
=: statement. “About 
/1lths as much is spent for 
liquor as for all of the numer. 
ous types of merchandise and 
services sold by all of the de- 
partment and specialty stores. 

“Whi I read such a state- 
ment, I rejoice that none of the 
22 Gannett newspapers pub- 
lishes a line of advertising pro- 
moting the sale of liquor, wine 
or beer. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars of such adver- 
tising are available to our news- 
papers every year, but I will 
not take a dollar of such rev- 


enue. 

“We all know that advertis- 
ing is a tremendously powerful 
influence. Advertising renders 
valuable service to the public, 
as well as to the advertisers. I 
should not like to see this force 
used for any purpose which I 
believe to be evil.” 

During 1948, Mr. Gannett 
reports, manufacturers of 
liquor, wine and beer paid 

.006,000 for newspaper ad- 
vertising, or 81% more than 
in 1939 


Sunday Liquor Ad 
Taboo Continued 


Otympia, Wash. — Continu- 
ance of a ban upon liquor ad- 
vertising in | or peri- 
odical bearing a > oe 
line is provided in — Covieel 
guide issued by the Washington 

tate Liquor Control Board. 
The regulation applies to sup- 
— carrying Sunday date- 
ines. 

The newspaper and periodical 
section includes a limitation to 
10 point type, or smaller, for 
the “lettering of words pertain- 
ing to liquor or consumption of 
liquor.” Illustrations of cock- 
tail glasses, liquor bottles and 
bar equipment are forbidden. 
Pictures of entertainers in li- 
censed establishments may be 
used “provided, that when such 
. illustrations contain the like- 
ness of a woman, the same shall 
not exploit the human form in 
an immodest, vulgar or sensu- 
ous manner nor shall such an 
illustration of a woman be made 
the primary appeal of the ad- 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Modernizing Twin-Engine Fleets .. . Greater 
speed, luxurious comfort, bigger payloads, 
easier servicing, more economical operation 
—every feature of the Martin 4-0-4 Airliner 
is big news for air traveller and airline op- 
erator alike. Already, Eastern Air Lines 

and Trans World Airline have chosen 65 
of these pressurized transports to modern- 
ize their twin-engine fleets. 


Carrying 40 passengers in its pressur- 
ized, air-conditioned cabin, the Martin 
4-0-4 will have a top speed of 312 m.p.h. 
Its hydraulically operated, built-in steps 
will save time in loading and unloading. 
Speedy underwing pressure refueling and 
numerous access hatches will cut stop-over, 
servicing and maintenance time. And the 
Martin 4-0-4 will be the first production 
airliner designed and stressed for conver- 
sion to jet engine-driven propellers—to 
subs antially increase its operating speed 
and extend its useful life by many years! 


- 


Alr Travel Boost... The City of Baltimore 
will open huge, modern Friendship Inter- 
national Airport in June to serve the grow- 
ing commercial air traffic of the Washing- 
ton-Baltimore-Annapolis region. In_ its 
three runway stage, this $15 million, 3200 
acre airport will be able to handle 60 plane 
movements per peak hour. Every feature 
of Friendship has been designed to improve 
regularity, dependability and safety of 
commercial air service. Its 9,450 ft. long 
East-West runway, for example, is espe- 
cially suited to instrument landings. 


Soeggangpres om . ™ 





Sub-Hunting Seaplanes miist be rugged to 
be right! That’s why the Navy’s new 
Martin P5M-1 is a tough customer, built 
to stand the pounding a seaplane takes in 
anti-sub patrolling from rough seas in dirty 
weather. First postwar twin-engine flying 
boat developed for the U. S. Navy, this 
husky Martin aircraft has an extra- tough 
hull, wing, tail, power plant and wing-tip 
floats, plus a long afterbody hull that 
makes landings safer and smoother, re- 
duces pitching and bouncing. And these 
same qualities make the P5M-1 ideal for 
air-sea rescue work and cargo carrying. 


Airline Traffic Boost . U. S. scheduled 
domestic trunk lines posted the highest 
traffic volume in their history during 1949. 
\ record volume of more than 14 million 
revenue passengers Ay! 14.2% over 1948) 
flew more than 6.6 billion revenue pas- 
senger miles (up 13.2% over 1948) on the 
16 airlines during 1944 


Air mail volume increased 8.9% over 
1948 for a record of nearly 41 million ton 
miles. And air freight volume soared well 
over the 95 million ton mile mark, with a 
35% increase over 1948, also a new record. 
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New Pocket Radio... A new air-sea rescue 
transmitter-receiver has been developed 
by the U. S. Air Force to replace the cur- 
vaceous, 40-pound “Gibson Girl.” Not 
much larger than a ration kit, the new 
battery-operated radio can be held in one 
hand. Its mercury-type battery is a sepa- 
rate unit attached to the transmitter- 
receiver by a rubberized cable just long 
enough to allow the battery to be slipped 
conveniently into a pocket while the set 
is in use. 





The Electronics Era ... Martin leadership 
in electronics research and construction 
covers a wide range of equipment, not only 
for aircraft but for general use in industry 
and by the military. These mobile radar 
trailer units for Air Force field use, for 
example, were developed, manufactured 
and tested by Martin electronics engineers. 


oe 


New Metal Process . . . Marform metal 
forming units, developed by Martin over 
a period of several years, will now be avail- 
able for general industry. The Marform 
process makes possible the forming of parts 
from aluminum alloys, sheet steel and 
other metals into even most intricate 
shapes without the expensive dies which 
have heretofore been necessary. The Mar- 
form units will be manufactured and sold 
by Hydropress, Inc., New York City. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 











Nabisco has a lot to tell 


Te it from the biggest biscuit baker in the business — staying 
on top keeps you on your toes. It means unflagging vigilance in main- 
taining and improving product quality. This NABISCO has done with 
sincerity and success for more than 50 years. NABISCO also has proved 
the value of a well-rounded advertising program to tell the world how 
good its products are. Radio, TV, magazines and billboards have all 
spread the word and, knowing how important it is to utilize the special 
functions of newspapers sin a strong, well-integrated advertising program, 
NABISCO media men place many selling messages in many newspapers 
all over the country. In a single year NABISCO talks to readers from 
the pages of more than 550 different newspapers! These insertions accom- 
plish three different purposes for NABISCO: 


(1) newspapers provide flexibility in concentrating 
NABISCO advertising to meet the needs of individual 
markets 


(2) newspapers supplement national advertising to pro- 
vide deeper penetration in selected areas 


(3) newspapers permit sectional introduction of new 
products. ’ 


So look for NABISCO news in. newspapers! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 















SELL NEW ENGLAND WITH NEWSPAPERS .. . 
MAINE—Bangor Daily News (M). 
VERMONT—Barre Times (E), Bennington Banner (E), Burlington Free Press (M). 


wea se io gr ee), a Globe (S), Reston Post (M), Boston Post (S), Boston Record & American (M&E), 
AN ). on Enterprise & Times E), Cape Cod Standard- Times, Hyannis (E), Fall aay Heral News 
(8, 6 Bichburg Senin! (E Gardner News (E), vat hen a. Se “ie). ba Lawence Ea = oct Tri ibune (M sag? Lynn It 
ney imes (S), New Bedford Standard-Times (E), North Adams Taaactint (E), Pittsfield Phi re "sagle (E), 
Taunton” Gazette (E ), Waltham Slows Tribune (E), Worcester hiioee and Evening Gazette (M&E), Worcester Sunday 
ri 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Concord Monitor-Patriot (E), New Hampshire Morning Union and Manchester Evening Leader. 


— Pm iy «mee Valley Daily Times (E), Providence Bulletin (E), Providence Journal (M), Providence 


ay gy here gr od ome on (). = eport Poot $), Peta get Post- o° tre Ae Bristol Press (fe Danbury News- 
Times (E tiford Courant (M), ers Coura' ets, Hartford den Record-Journal New Britain 
Herald ( " Now Haven Register (eas) New “par y (E), Norwich - Rin a Record (M&E), Torri —~+ Register (E), 
& ke). "Waterbury ORipublican (Mas 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Radio—But No Video-— 
In N. Y. Times Plant 


By Jerry Walker 


THIs story about an AM-FM 
radio station—no, no television! 
—should start out in legal par- 
lance: To Wom it may con- 
cern. 

Because: There are only two 
radio stations in New York 
City that are owned by news- 
paper publishers—just two out 
of 29—and now there’s just one 
inside a newspaper plant. 

The two stations covered by 
this survey are WHOM, owned 
by Atlantic Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., of which Generoso Pope, 
publisher of Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, is president; and 
WQXR, owned by iInterstaie 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., of which 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, 
is president. 

s of 8 a. m. Sunday, April 
16 (if everything | moves per 
schedule), WQXR is “at home” 
in the New York Times plant, 
after having been a denizen of 
Fifth Avene since 1936. e 
Times acquired the station about 
six years ago. 

“Now, for the first time,” said 
Mr. Sulzberger as he showed 
WQXR’s lush new quarters on 
the ninth and 10th floors of the 
Times Building, “the newspa- 
per and radio operations 7 
be under one roof and I 
=. this will be helpful "'* 


FM Broadens Coverage 

In any _ census of radio sta- 
tions, WQXR would count as 
two, use there is also 
WQXR-FM, but in actual oper- 
— there is one station, all 

g being simulcast. 
By itself, the FM station runs 
at a loss (as so many do), ad- 
mitted Elliott M. Sanger, execu- 
tive ae and general 
manager of the Times stations. 
But its chief value is in ex- 
panding WQXR’s listenage and, 
in fact holding a lot of WQXR 
fans who relish classical music. 
e .FM operation has an- 
other advantage in the Times 
broadcasting policy, which Mr. 
Sulzberger explained: 

“The expansion of WQXR’s 
facilities in in keeping with 
other p of the station. In 
recent months we have started 
an experiment of rebroadcast- 
ing our programs to outlying 
areas by means of FM. Our 
rao | programs are now be- 

yed by FM to WFMZ 
in yon Pa. 

“The enthusiastic response 
we have found in Pennsylvania 
has encouraged us to extend the 
service to other areas and the 
station management is now 
making plans which we_ ho 
will result in spreading WOXR 

programs over a large part of 
the Eastern seaboard.” 


Sulzberger emphasized 
that the housin of the radio 
station in the es Building 


did not imply any alteration “4 
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WQXR’s_ long-established pro- 
gram policy of good music and 
factual news reports. 

e five new studios (every 
inch of them brand new in ma- 
terial, wiring and equipment), 
new control rooms, a specially- 
built library for 25,000 platters 
of Classics, Mr. Sanger’s pri- 
vate office (done in oatmeal, 
oxblood and rust) are only 
highlights of a half-million dol- 
lar expression of the Times’ 
confidence in the future of AM- 
FM broadcasting 

And WQXR a the toughest 
pee me | restrictions of 

= radio station in the Metro- 

olitan area; so tough, Mr. 

Sanger remarked, that a hand- 
some slice of business from an 
important cigaret advertiser was 
spurned recently because the 
Times will not permit a jingle 
commercial in the middle of 
Beethoven. 

The station has a staff of six 
salesmen, but their prospects 
are limited. Certain kinds of 
advertisers are strictly taboo 
and many advertisers whose 
og appears in the newspaper, 

with ‘ds, 
cuhent radio copy M nich is un- 
acceptable under the station’s 
code. 

News from Newsroom 

Only about 20% of WQXR’s 
programming is “live.” In that 
20% is counted 18 five-minute 
newscasts daily, each of which 
is prepared by a special three- 
man radio news desk in the 
third floor newsroom of the 
Times. Copy is shot A. to the 
studio in secumatie ta s, just 
long enough before broadcast 
time to permit an announcer to 
familiarize himself with it. 

“The newsroom has complete 
say as to what goes on the air,” 
Mr. Sanger explained. “Of 
course, if an announcer finds he 
can’t manage some ey we 
get an opportunity to eae the 
newsmen to rewrite 

It’s obvious, pond oll to Mr. 
Sanger, why relies on 
recordings. No station could 
afford 90-piece symphonies for 
80% of its programs. 

Mr. Sanger said checkups in- 
dicate the Times station has a 
regular audience around New 
York City of 600,000 persons. 
More than "ae subscribe, at 
$1 a year, to th WQXR pro- 
gram magazine. 

No Comics, No Television 

The new studios have been 
designed with a view to enter- 
taining visitors. The layout is 
so planned that a visitor may 
walk down one corridor and 
look into each studio and _ con- 
trol room on the way. From 
Control Room 1, engineers can 
see what's going on in all five 
studios. 

Although the new layout 
gives WQXR twice as much 








space as it had at 730 Fifth and 
there is room for expansion, 
there is no thought of going 
into television, Mr. Sanger de- 
clared. 

Mr. Sulzberger stated it plain- 
ly: “We believe that television 
is not a_ substitute for good 
music and the prompt dissemi- 
nation of news by radio.” 

“The Times management,” 
Mr. Sanger enlarged, “regards 
television as an entertainment 
medium.” 

No comics, no television . . . 
“that’s right,” smiled Mr. San- 
ger, looking toward the bally- 
hoo of Broadway in the Times 
neighborhood. 


5% Rise in TV Program 
Production Costs Noted 
ProcraM Production 
rose approximately 5% since 
last August, according to the 
March issue of the Ross Reports. 

The second industry-wide cost 
survey showed a rise traceable 
to increased quality — higher 
priced talent, more complex sets 
requiring additional labor and 
handling, and larger appropri- 
ations for scripts. Time charges 
have risen by 15 to 35% in the 
last seven months. 

After compiling and averag- 
ing production costs for each 
type, Ross announces a typical 
program cost to the sponsor 
(exclusive of time charges) as: 

for a one-hour drama; 
$18,545 for a one-hour comedy- 
variety show; $7,577 for a half- 
hour drama; $7,854 for — 
hour comedy variety; $6,920 for 
half-hour detective oo $2,941 
for forum or panel quiz; $2,061 
for half-hour interview; $2,317 
for night sports remote; $1,431 
for 15-minute news program 
daily 


Television Called Tool 
For Public Relations 
TELEvisIon is destined to be 
the greatest single tool in the 
field of public relations, Sydney 
H. Eiges, vicepresident in 
charge of Press and Information 
for the National Broadcasting 
Co., pointed out in an address 
before the Boston University 
School of Public Relations. 
“Leaders in the practice of 
public relations are already en- 


costs 





gaged in elaborate research to 
determine the most effective 
means of utilizing television as 
a force for improving public 
relations,” he said. 


RCA Devises Method 


To Put Color in Coaxial 
WAsHINGTON—Radio Corp. of 
America has announced it has 
ng oy a method for sendin; 
its color signals over coaxia 
cables, the principal means of 


transmitting television between 
cities: 
R.C.A.’.s method _ involves 


a the wide frequency 
band of its color transmission 
into the narrower cable at one 
end and expanding it to normal 
= when it comes out the other 
e 


Claims TV Is Ahead 
Of Major Magazines 

Television’s rapid growth has 
catapulted the medium ahead 
of the major magazines in the 
number of homes reached in 
the United States, S. L. Weaver, 
Jr., NBC vicepresident in charge 
of Television, said in a speech 
before the Pittsburgh Adver- 
tising Club. 

“In the ‘major markets,” he 
said, “the number of television 
sets available is considerably 
in excess of the circulation of 
any — magazine in the same 
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Ahorse—abig, beautiful, brown police- 
man’s horse—cast envious eyes after me 
yesterday afternoon when! sauntereddown 
Fifth Ave. wearing that January rarity, a 
straw hat. Everybody thought I was nuts, 

If I hadn’t taken my stroll after first 
getting a reading on The News Building 
thermometer, I would have thought my 
detractors were nuts. After all, THEY were 
walking down Fifth Ave. in January with 
coats over their arms, hats in their hands 
and shirts opened at the collar..On such a 
day what was wrong with a straw hat? 

That’s what a sadistic News editor fig- 
ured, and that’s why I made my appearance 
on the avenue shortly before 4 P.M., just 
in time to catch the reactions of early 
homeward-bound New Yorkers. The horse 
liked me, but the people had other ideas. 

I donned my straw skimmer—and began 
my summer-in-winter walk at 42d St. and 
Fifth. I noted more double and triple takes 
than I'd ever seen in my life. Most of the 
astonished passersby steeled themselves, 
stared politely, passed on without comment. 

Not so a middle-aged woman who car- 
ried a fur coat under her arm, however. 
“You ought to take that silly hat off,” she 
said, “It happens to be January!” 
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Spring on Fifth Avenue (Jan. 26—temperature 70.5) 


Straw hat day...in January?! 


by John Pelletreau, New York News 


I countered: “‘Lady, in that case, maybe 
you ought to put that nice warm coat on.” 
She glared and walked away. 

I then tipped my hat to two pretty 
sisters . . . Their first reaction was to look 
at each other with a do-you-see-it-too? 
look. Then, they grinned. 

“Don’t you think it’s kind of early for 
a straw hat?” one asked sympathetically. 

“Never mind,” said the other, “It looks 
cute on you, anyway.” 





People rushed to bus windows, timid 
souls began to search for cops. 

Honest, folks, you'd think they’d never 
seen a guy wearing a straw hat in January 
on Fifth Ave. before! 

After an hour, I was beginning to feel 
that maybe I hadn’t read the ads, or there 
was something my best friends weren’t 
telling me. Then came horsie. Admiration 
glinted from her soulful brown eyes. SHE 
appreciated me! 

Cireulation now di 
Daily. . . . 2,200,000 
Sunday . . 4,300,000 





The look on the face of the cop she was 
carrying, however,made me leave Fifth Ave. 
(From the Jan. 27, 1950 issue of The News.) 


Tue unseasonably warm winter in New 
York had been commented on, individually, 
collectively, and editorially ... until all 
comment was stereotyped. But a News 
reporter found a thousandth-and-second 
version—by making, living, wearing and 
picturing the story. 

The News is accustomed to putting a 
Straw-Hat-in-January touch on any story, 
any month, making the obvious odd and 
the usual unique...In consequence, seven 
out of ten families in New York City and 
more than half the suburban families are 
accustomed to reading The News, every 
page, every issue, year after year. Such a 
custom makes such a newspaper, in such 
a market, a nonesuch medium! 

There are always customers in New 
York for anything saleable. And The News 
can carry your message to most of them! 
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More Revenue Necessary, 
Says Business Manager 


By George A. Brandenburg 


From a revenue standpoint, 
circulation departments have a 
job cut out for them to help 
publishers meet increased op- 
erating costs, . B. Bradley, 
Birmingham (Ala.) News-Age- 

Herald business manager, told 
Southern Circulation Managers 

iation members at their 
spring meeting. 

Mr. Bradley said about 35% 
of total income of the News- 
Age-Herald is from circulation. 

Need More Circulation 

Mr. Bradley explained that 
up to now increased operating 
costs have been met by increas- 
es in advertising and subscrip- 
tion rates. “But we have about 
the end of our row,” 
he warned. “Advertising mil- 
line rates and circulation prices 
have about advanced to where 
I am afraid further increases 
will cause the law of diminish- 
ing, returns to begin to oper- 
ate. 

He suggested that the only 
apparent answer is additional 

rculation that must be ob- 
tained at a “reasonable cost” 
that leaves a net profit at a 
weekly subscription rate 
“about what we have now.” In 
other words, more circulation 
at current rates. 

Such a program will not only 
add more income to the news- 
paper, but it will also lower 
costs and give the advertising 
department a chance to con- 
tribute further revenue by ad- 
vancing rates, without increas- 
ing milline rates. 

Helps Lower Costs 

“If you are a circulation man- 
ager of a paper that has 100,000 
circulation,” he explained, “and 
if you can obtain 10,000 addi- 
tional’ subscribers at not too 
great a cost, you automatically 
lower the expenses in your edi- 
torial department and in all 
your mechanical departments. 

“In 99 cases out of 100 the 
pressroom can run the 110,000 
papers in the allotted work day 
at no additional cost. 

Mr. Bradley summed up the 
situation with the challenge: 
“The key to the whole situation 
is in the hands of the circula- 
tion department and the suc- 
cessful operation of your news- 
paper is dependent upon you 
today more than ever before.” 


Nix on Bikesl 

Peorra (Ill.) Newspapers 
have changed the method of de- 
livery by doing away with bi- 
cycles for carriers. 

“When a carrier is contracted 
for a —, explained William 
Lester, ulation manager of 
the Journal and Star, “we rec- 
ommend that he use some other 
method than his bicycle while 
delivering his route. It is sug- 
gested that he get a wagon or 
some other means of transport- 
ing his papers to and on his 
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route.’ Our routes average ap- 


proximately 100 papers per 
carrier.” 
Subscribers appreciate the 


“infantry” method of delivering 
newspapers, Mr. Lester stated. 
They have called the Peoria yj, 
Newspapers and have compli- 
mented them on the_ service 
their carriers give. “The car- 
riers, after giving it a _ Foe 
to deliver better , a. lking 
than riding their ikes,” he 
said, “because they say their 
bikes last longer and it is eas- 
ier to deliver on foot.” 

The disadvantages of bicycle 
delivery are summed up as fol- 


lows: 

“1—Papers must be folded 
before starting delivery of 
route. When a carrier sits and 
folds papers, he generally car- 
ries on a conversation with the 
other carriers and it takes him 
longer to fold than he realizes, 
therefore, time is wasted be- 
fore he starts. 

“2.—It is very easy to throw 
the paper through a window or 
screen. When a carrier rides 
his bike, he must watch where 
he is going and never sees 
where the paper lands. 

“3.—Rides bicycle across 
lawns, making ruts in the 
yards, causing complaints from 
his customers. 

“4—Very dangerous, 
ially on busy streets. 

“S.—Easy to miss customers 
fast 


espec- 


by riding around his 
route.” 

The advantages of walking 
include: 

“1—Gets started immediate- 
ly on his route after receiving 
his papers. 

“2.—Leaves the paper where 
it is the most convenient for 
his customers. 

“3.—Cuts service and com- 
plaints in half. (Our com- 
plaints before we discontinued 
the use of bikes were averag- 
ing approximately 65 per day. 
They are now averaging 21 per 
day.) Our home delivery cir- 
culation in the city is approxi- 
mately 58,000. 

“4.—Subscribers do not call 
the office complaining about 
carriers riding their bikes 
across lawns. 

“5.—Better service means bet- 
ter collections. 

“6.—Closer contact with his 
customers.” 


ICMA Convention Plans 


ICMA’s 51st annual conven- 
tion at Murray Bay, Quebec, 
June 11-16, promises to be 
“nothing but the best,” accord- 
ing to Canadian members in 
charge of convention arrange- 
ments. 

The convention delegates will 
sail from Victoria Pier, Mont- 
real, Sunday evening, June 11, 
arriving at Murray Bay early 
Monday afternoon. The return 
sailing time is Thursday after- 





noon, June 15, with arrival at 
Montreal Friday morning. 

The pre- and post-convention 
ICMA board meetings will take 
place on board ship, allowing 
three full days of business ses- 
sions at the Manoir Richelieu. 
Vicepresident Jere Healy, Pas- 
saic J.) Herald-News is 
arranging a convention pro- 
gram that will be one-third 
prepared papers, one-third of- 
ficial business and one-third 
roundtable discussions. 

Canadian Committee 

Jack Cameron, Winnipeg 
Free Press, is local convention 
chairman. Other members are 

T. Colvey, Montreal pag | 
Ralph Cowan, Toronto Star; E. 

E. Brackenbury, Ottawa Jour- 
nal; Ken McMillan, Toronto 
Star; and Mrs. R. B. Cowan, 
chairman of the ladies’ commit- 


tee. 

Deadline for ICMA reserva- 
tions is May 15 with Mr. Colvey 
at Montreal. 

At a recent meeting of the 
ICMA board it was recom- 
mended a definite code regard- 
ing newspaperboys be _ submit- 
ted to the membership for 
adoption at the June conven- 
tion. Board members suggested 
the code contain the general 
provisions of the ICMA resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1930 con- 
vention and that further con- 
sideration be given to inclusion 
of minimum ages and that girls 
be excluded from the selling 
and delivering of dailies. 


Seek Scholastic Records 
COMMITTEE of Southern 
Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion members has been ap- 
pointed to compile the records 
of newspaperboys, including 
their school grades, attendance, 
citizenship characteristics, etc. 
Earl Gregory, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, is committee chairman. 


Carriers’ Jamboree 
THE Milwaukee (Wis.) Jour- 
nal’s fifth annual carriers’ jam- 
boree will take place in the 
New Milwaukee Arena on 
Thursday evening, May 4. 
o 


Schwinn Quits Derby 

CoLumsus, O. — _ Arnold 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago bicycle 
manufacturer, has withdrawn 
as co-sponsor of the All-Ameri- 
can Newspaperboy Bike Derby 
because of “lack of interest on 
the part of newspapers.” 
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Safety Council Asks 
Street Vending Ban 


Los ANGELEsS—Vending of 
newspapers by boys standin; 
in traffic lanes were bann 
here by a new ordinance or- 
dered dvafted April 3 and passed 
by the city council. As a sub- 

stitute, curbside zones _ will 
be established. Action of the 
council was unanimous. Seven 
citizens appeared in behalf of 
the resolution; none opposed it. 

The resolution presented by 
the California Safety Council 
stated that such vending has 
long been a_ source of com- 
plaints as well as an “increas- 
ingly grave danger to pedestri- 
ans and vehicle drivers alike.” 
The Safety Council urged a 
conference among representa- 
tives of the press, police de- 
partment, c safety organi- 
zations and 0 

Figures Cited 

Accident figures compiled by 
the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment show that 13 newspaper 
vendors were killed and 
injured during the past 10 
years, a percentage of 1.65 for 
the personnel thus employed. 
Opponents of the _ resolution 
point to the accident figures of 
the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation for the six years u x. 
1946, when last issued. 
showed 49 deaths and 59, 087 
injuries on school playgrounds 
or a percentage of 3.89 of the 
pupils involved. By compari- 
son, the vendor percentage is 
pointed to as a “hazard illu- 
sion.’ 
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‘ erder in collaborating whole- 





FBI Chief Links 
Law and Press in 
Public Service 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, looks for closer under- 
standing and collaboration be- 
tween law enforcement authori- 
ties and the press. 

Writing to Robert U. Brown, 
editor of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
Mr. Hoover stated: 4 

“I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to write you concerning 
your editorial ‘Crime News’ 
which appeared in Epiror 

HER on April 1, 1950, 
along with the article report- 
ing my commendation of the 
International News Service and 
the American press for their 
contribution in bringing about 
the Came = of two dang- 
erous fugitives being sought by 


e FBI. 
“You have my sincere appre-| - 


ciation for your action in giv- 
ing further dissemination to the 
gratitude of associates and 
me for the splendid assistance 
furnished through the medium 
of the press in our etn 
tions wi were successfull: 
concluded upon the arrest of 
the fugitives in question. 

Bo rng 2 the newspaper 
profession in the United States 
renders public service of a high 


heartedly with law enforcement 
officers in discharging their re- 
sponsibilities. e instances to 
which you referred are out- 
standing examples of this. 

“It is my conviction _ that 
your comments may be expect- 
ed to result in even closer un- 
derstanding and collaboration 
between the professions of law 
enforcement and news report- 
ing with consequent benefit to 
the American people to whom 
our services are dedicated.” 


Kosher Food Copy 
Placed in 10 Cities 


of Jewish Passover delicacies 
in a 10-city newspaper cam- 
Paign by B. Manischewitz Co., 
timed to reach its peak just be- 
fore the holidays beginning 
April 1. 


Makers of 70 “strictly Kosh- 
er” foods, Manischewitz con- 
centrated on the traditional ge- 
filte fish, matzos, vinegars, 
= and macaroons, and 


nes, 
Moreover, religious traditions 
an effect on advertising. No 
ads were scheduled to appear 
on the leading holy days. April 
1-8. e campaign began one 
month in advance of the Pass- 
Over season, appearing in both 
Jewish newspapers and in those 
of general circulation 
Advertising budgets for Man- 
ischewitz have grown from 
about $100 in 1913, when the 
second generation took over the 


firm, to several hundred thou-| ; 


sand dollars a year at the pres- 
ent time, under the third gen- 
eration. About 40% of annual 
udgets go to new: 





b spapers, said 
Herman Younglieb, president 
of A. B. Landau agency. 
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E. P. Kael own bigpher 
the Banner-Courier. Walter W. 
R. May, editor and publisher of 
the Enterprise, retains a par- 
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are the ONLY Newspaper and Radio Station Brokers in the 
United States with offices on the East Coast, in the 
Middle West and on the West Coast! 

A NATION-WIDE SERVICE AVARABLE TO YOU 





The individual Seller or Buyer is limited to his per- 
sonal contacts in the publishing and radio industry. 
The BLACKBURN-HAMIL-TON COMPANY, with 
ofhces on the East and West Coasts and in the Middle 
West, acting as the confidential intermediary, assures 
the Seller and the Buyer of choice contacts selected by 
means of national surveys and area-office associations. 





Experience in nege 
plants and radio sti 





brokerage service. 


When a newspaper or radio station becomes available 
tor sale through BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COM- 
PANY, a thorough analysis of both the property and 


LAST MONTH... 


ng the sale of newspaper 
as in all sections of the United 
States, emphasizes the value and need of BLACK- 
BURN-HAMIL- TON COMPANY'S exclusive media 


the market is made. Having accumulated a large 
number of qualified prospective buyers, these files 
are then carefully studied for the most desirable pur- 
chaser. In some cases, national advertising and 
divect mail will be used to achieve the widest pos- 
i in developing the most qualified buyer. 
wry work leading up to a sale is done 
on a confidential basis and the identity of the prop- 
erty is not revealed until negotiations have reached 
a definitely serious stage. 
The BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY has 
handled millions of dollars worth of newspaper and 
radio station propertics ranging in price from 
315,000.00 to well over $1,000,000.00, We are equipped 
to render the same specialized service for transactions 
in all price brackets. 





The BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY handled transactions in Florida, Rhode Island, 
Michigan. Wisconsin, Iowa. Illinois and California for Sellers and were in touch with hundreds 


of Buyers located in 33 states. 


LAST YEAR... 


The BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY handled the sales of large daily papers, weekly 
newspapers. small and large radio stations in 27 states and were in touch with buyers from 
practically every state in the Union and some foreign buyers interested in properties. Only a 
nation-wide organization could have rendered this service for the radio and publishing industries. 


APPRAISALS 


Tax, estate ond many other personal problems crecte 
the need for an independent approisol. Extensive 
experience and a national organization enables 
BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY to moke accurate, 
| impartial opproisals in minimum time. 


NEGOTIATIONS 

The odv ges of an i ii C ore 
porticulorly veluable during the final negotiations in 
guiding o sale to a mutvolly ogreeable conclusion. 
in the matter of tox problems, lego! ond transfer 
Popers, the BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY <co- 
Operates fully with tox counsel ond attorneys for both 
the Buyer and Seller. The handling of o large volume 
of soles posses on to both Buyer and Seller helpful 
(experiences of others. 





‘FINANCING 

Sound requirements for financing ore given coretul 
consideration and every effort is mode to assis! clients 
yin moking foir ond odequote financial arrangements 
in connection with newspeper end rodio properties. 
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Representatives of each of our 
offices will attend the meeting. 
Drop a note now to the nearest 
BLACKBURN-HAMILTON COMPANY 
office and we will set up an ap- 
poi for your ience, 
of contact us at the AMBASSADOR 
AT ALN. A. TIME 
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SAN FRANCISCO « Ray V. Hamilton, 235 Montgomery Street, EXbrook 2-5672 
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NEWSPAPER LAW 





Retraction and Apology 
Should Be Unequivocal 


By Albert Woodruff G: 


ray 
Member of The Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


RETRACTION of a libel should 
be “frank, fair and unequivocal 
and unmixed with any attempt- 
ed justification,” says the Ten- 
nessee Court of Appeals. “It 
should ‘admit the defamation in 
language free from ambiguity, 
admit it was unfounded, made 
without proper information and 
offer the regrets and apologies 
of the publisher.” 

On . 24, the Knoxville 
Journal published, “Waive Hear- 
ing. Joe Neal Taylor and Mrs. 
Sarah Taylor of 1758 Blount 
Avenue, were bound to the 

jury yesterday under 
$1,000 bonds after waiving pre- 
liminary hearing in General 
Sessions Court. They are 
charged with receiving and con- 
cealing more than $50 worth of 
stolen property, officers said.” 

Names on Bond 

In the late afternoon of the 
day before this publication, a 
Journal reporter examining the 
court records and _ without 
further investigation, assumed 
the names on the bond of Joe 
and Sarah Taylor were the 
names of the accused. Actually 
the accused was Thomas Ed- 
wards, son of Sarah Taylor and 
stepson of Joe Taylor. 

Three suits for libel against 
the Journal, its president and 
the editor, respectively, were 
brought on the 27th, three days 
later, and on the 28th, the day 
of the institution of the suit and 
four days after the publication, 
the front page of the Journal 
carried the following: 

“Apology Given to Taylors by 
Journal. "The Knoxville Journal 
regrets that the citizens who 
signed the bond were errone- 
ously named defendants in a 
General Sessions record re- 
ported in the September 24 
edition. ... . and Mrs. Joe 
Neal Taylor, 1758 Blount Ave- 
nue, erroneously reported as de- 
fendants were securities who 
made bond for Edwards, their 
kinsman. The Knoxville Jour- 
nal was unaware of the error 
until it was learned that a law- 
suit was against the news- 


Judgments Appealed 

The judgments of $200 each 
upon the trial of these three 
actions against the publishing 
company, the president and the 
editor were appealed. The judg- 
ment against the publishing 
company was affirmed; the other 
two were set aside and the ac- 
tions ; 

Here in its criticism of the 
retraction published by the 
Journal, the court pointed out 
that it was not made until suit 
had been brought although the 
discovery of the error was not 
made until after that incident; 
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that the language used was not 
“entirely free of ambiguity and 
can be interpreted as though 
the issue of September 24 mere- 
ly carried a report of the 
court record which erroneously 
named the Taylors as defend- 
ants,” adding, that “a reasonable 
man might therefore conclude 
that it was not a frank, unequiv- 
ocal and unambiguous admis- 
sion of the libel, as it must be 
before its sufficiency may prop- 
erly be determined as a matter 
of law.” 
More Leniency Here 

The judicial consideration ac- 
corded the inevitable errors that 
occur in newspaper publishing 
has not been one of universal 
approval. Some years ago the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune published 
of a congressman and his secre- 
tary that they had been indicted 
for the possession of whisky 
and a “leaky” suitcase. 

Sustaining the judgment in 
favor of the Tribune rendered 
after the trial of the libel suit 
over this paragraph, the Su- 
preme Court of that state held 
that the law of libel cannot be 
invoked to redress every casual 
misstatement of fact or every 
aggravating breach of good 
morals or manners in newspaper 
publications. 

It added: “No newspaper 
could afford to warrant the ab- 
solute authenticity of every 
item of its news nor assume 
in advance the burden of spe- 
cially verifying every item of 
news reported to it by estab- 
lished news-gathering agencies, 
and continue to discharge with 
efficiency and promptness the 
demands of modern necessity 
for prompt publication, if pub- 
lication is to be had at all.” 

While a tolerant and under- 

attitude in these in- 
stances cannot be classified as 
usual, there has been a sus- 
tained legislative effort through- 
out the country to emasculate 
these libel actions against news- 
papers of their blackmailing 
features. 


An English Remedy 
Over 100 years ago the Eng- 
lish Parliament passed the Lord 
bell Libel Act that per- 
mitted a newspaper to show in 
mitigation of damages that it 
had published a full apology. 
Two years later the law was 
amended by requiri that a 
deposit of the publisher must 
ae this plea, of a sum 
equivalent to the estimated 


“The editor admits 
and then offers a pittance; we'll 
show that fellow what real 
money is.” Obviously the rem- 
edy was as bad or worse than 
the disease. 

The effort to overcome this 


unfortunate situation, however, 
has continued and today more 
than 20 states in this country 
have enacted statutes relating 
to the consideration that should 
be extended a publisher of a 
libel when a retraction and 
apology has been published. 

e of the latest of these 
is in Iowa: “No more than ac- 
tual damages unless a retraction 
be demanded and refused... .” 

The procedure in relation to 
incidents of this character in 
France is to condemn the pub- 
lisher found guilty of libel, to 
publish the text of the judg- 
ment in a specific place at his 
own expense. 

a 


Sir Hartley Favors 
Change in Libel Law 


Lonpon — Attorney General 
Sir Hartley Shawcross favors 
a relaxation in libel laws: 

“While can make no com- 
mitments on behalf of the gov- 
ernment,” he told the Women’s 
Press Club, April 4, “I would 
be content to see the oppor- 
tunity of libel actions narrowed 
down and the defense of priv- 
ilege, depending on the proper 
exercise of responsibility, ex- 
tended. For I believe that the 
great safeguard of democracy is 
a press free, fearless, but fair.” 

Sir Hartley listed in order 
those he believes resent cri- 
ticism most: prima  donnas, 
newspaper owners, film stars, 
bridge players, politicians. 


working journalists. 


$250,000 Suit 
Filed on Basis of 
Wrong Initial 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — A suit 
for $250,000 has_ been filed 
against the Republican Publish- 
ing Co. by Richard S. Whit- 
comb, who gave Longmeadow 
as his address. 

The plaintiff alleged an article 
and picture in the Springfield 
Daily News on rch 4 were 
recognized and understood as 
describing him and that the 
publication of the article held 
him to “hatred, ridicule and 
contempt” and caused him to 
suffer greatly in mind, feeli 
and body and injured him 
his business. 

Banner Head Correction 

The suit was brought as a 
result of the publication of a 
news story by the Daily News 
(E.&P. March 11, page _ 13) 
stating that “Col. Richard s. 
Whitcomb of Longmeadow 
had been sentenced to two 
years at hard labor and dismis- 
sal from service after an Army 
court martial in Munich, Ger- 
many. 

It became known subsequent- 
ly that the name of the per 
son involved was Richard F. 
Whitcomb. 

The Daily News retracted the 
story under an_ eight-column 
banner on Page One. 
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centage for a classified advertise- 

unusual for > 
Classified, because it is read by practically everybody in the 
business you WANT to reach. 
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Morrill Builds 
Big Ink Plant 
At Fort Worth 


A $250,000 building is being 
constructed near Fort Worth, 
Tex. as a a. distribu- 
tion center for Geo. Morrill 
Co. Division of Sun "chanieal 
Corp. It will have a manufac- 
pound capacity of 16,000,000 
— A of news ink a year. 

C. Persons, general 


Ralph C. Persons, left. goes over 

plans for new plant with Sid 

Rochelle, Morrill’s Fort Worth dis- 
trict manager. 


manager of Morrill Co., was in 
Texas to see the start of build- 
ing operations and to confer 
with Sid Rochelle, district man- 
ager, on plans for serving cus- 
tomers in Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and parts of New Mexico and 
Alabama. 

It is Morrill’s eighth plant in 
the United States, and, besides 
production of news ink, it will 
have equipment for turning out 
about 500,000 = of com- 
mercial inks a year. 

The plant, constructed of re- 
inforced concrete and pb tile 
curtain walls, contains 12,000 
square feet of space and is situ- 
ated on a spur of the Frisco 
Railroad. Mr. Persons said it 
is expected the building will be 
occupied late in May. 


Lever Will Pursue 
Luckman Ad Policy 


Lever Brothers, one of the 
biggest buyers of newspaper 
space in the United States, will 
continue the advertising poli- 
cies in force during the admin- 
istration of Charles Luckman, 
who resigned from the firm in 


January. 
This answer, by the soap 
firm’s merchandise manager, 


Fred A. Schneller, was made at 
an Advertising Club of New 
York luncheon April 5. 

“From the merchandising 
point of view,” Mr. Schneller 
told Epiror & PUBLISHER, “news- 
Paper advertising has always 
played an important part in our 
merchandising — and it always 
will in the future.” 
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New Fort Worth plant, office and warehouse of Geo. H. Morrill Co. 





Reporter's Access 
To Records Tested 


Hartrorp, Conn. — The ques; 
tion whether an elector has un- 
restricted right of access to the 
records of a Board of Educa- 
tion in a Connecticut town will 
be passed on by the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors. 

The court heard arguments 
last week in an action brought 
by William J. Donahue, of Tor- 








rington, now assistant city edi- 
tor of the Waterbury Republi- 
can, against Clement C. Hol- 
brook, secretary of the Board. 

Mr. Donahue, who was state 
editor of the Republican at the 
time the suit was filed, brought 
the action as an elector. 

The principal issue is wheth- 
er Mr. Donahue is entitled to 
examine the public records, 
without disclosing the purpose 
of the examination. 


Mr. Holbrook contended that 
Mr. Donahue “actually sought 
access to these records as a 
newspaper reporter with the in- 
tention of = ae them. 

Mr. Donahue, stating that he 
had thrice been refused access 
to the board’s records, main- 
tained that the minutes were a 
public record and should be 
open to public inspection even 
if prompted by “mere curi- 
osity”. 










































PROMOTION 


Sanshine Broadside 
Built From Headlines 


By T. S. Irvin 


The Nashua (N. H.) Tele- 

graph, an evening daily of some 
10,000 circulation in a town of 
something more than 30,000, 
dropped some interesting sun- 
shine on the desks of advertiser 
and advertising agency execu- 
tives recently. 

The sunshine was in _ the 
shape of a large single-sheet 
broadside on which were re- 
produced about a dozen and a 
half oe which had ap- 
peared the Telegraph during 
the past year. 

They were uniformly cheer- 
ful and optimistic headlines. 
They reported new industries, 
new employment, new housing. 
They made Nashua appear just 
about the brightest place in the 
country, where everybody was 
— and things were boom- 


And | the brightest part of the 
e broadside is that the 
story the headlines told is all 
true. “The facts,” the Tele- 
graph says in its own little 
message on the _ broadside, 
* for themselves.” And 
what the facts say is that 
Nashua is an inviting place to 
do business. 

Now this is an excellent little 
promotion, inexpensively but 
well done by a newspaper that 
undoubtedly does not have too 
fat a promotion budget. It’s ex- 
cellent—so far as it goes. We 
have a faint idea that maybe 
it should have - just a little 
further—and told the story be- 
hind the headlines. 

There is a remarkable story. 
We get some of it in a letter 
from General Manager Albert 
Spendlove, and some of it in 
some newspaper clips he sends 
along. Two —- ago, Nashua 
was in the dumps. One of its 
biggest industrial lants, a 

or employer, moved out of 
the city. It looked as though 
—" might become a ghost 


But they grow ry 3 —_ in 
New Seen. on ua did 
not take — blow a ae ‘aoa. 

gressive young 
mayor, the t tonne quickly —_ 
ized itself for a comeback. It 
went out for industry, and it 
got industry. Within the past 
year, some 13 new and diversi- 
fied industrial plants have lo- 
cated in Nashua. 

Mr. Spendlove doesn’t indi- 
cate what role the Telegraph 
pe in this. We assume that 

t played as large a role as any 
other good citizen of Nashua. 
However, that is not important 
right now. What is —— 
is that the story back of the 
headlines should have been told 
as well as the headlines. In our 
humble opinion, it would have 
made a —_ promotion a much 


Advertising Advertising 
SoME WEEKs ago we told you 


52 


about a campaign to advertise 
advertising which the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review and 
Daily Chronicle are running on 
a _year-around basis in their 
columns. The piece made Lee 
Smith, promotion manager of 
the Pasadena (Calif.) Star- 
News, reach into his files, far 
back into his files, and come up 
with a portfolio of brittle and 
que newspaper pages. 

ey are part of a 52-week cam- 
paign of full-page advertise- 
ments designed to advertise ad- 
vertising which Mr. Smith did 
in 1924, when he was with the 
promotion department of the 
Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 

Although these ads are 26 
years old, they are as good to- 
day as surely they were then, 
and they must have been great 
then. The art work in them is 
superb, and -" copy superla- 
tive. True, mpo is some- 
what diferent’ Advertising has 
changed. But the quality and 
the performance are in these 
ads. They urged readers to 
read the ads because the ads 
hel; iP save time and money. 

r. Smith recalls that the 
campaign was well received, so 
poms indeed, that it was ex- 
tended into several campaigns. 
Sold on a syndicate basis, it 
was by more than 80 lead- 
ing newspapers in the U. S., and 
by newspapers in Canada, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii. The campaign brought 
praise from local advertisers as 
well as national, and from 
agencies and trade papers. 

“The idea of the series,” Mr. 
Smith writes, “was to instill in 
the minds of newspaper read- 
ers the value to them of a con- 
sistent reading of all newspa- 
per advertising—to show the 
reader just how he profited by 
such reading. Note that the 
newspaper’s logo was pur- 
posely omitted so that these ads 
might not fall into the category 


g 

the thought occurs that history 
may repeat itself, and that once 
again newspapers will realize 
the importance of ae their 
advertising columns eir 
readers as well as to their ad- 
vertisers.” 

You ought to read that last 
paragraph again. When these 
= were cone. in 1924, radio 

just ——e and tele- 
i My was little more than 
something you read about in 
the scientific journals. News- 
Paper advertising had little 
competition. We don’t have to 
tell you how different the situa- 
tion is today. What Mr. Smith 
says makes sense, mighty good 
sense. Are you going to do 
anything about it? 


In the Trade 


THE Houston (Tex.) Post de- 
serves a hand for the freshness 





of its current series in the trade 
magazines. Headline “Which 
win reads the Post?” is a steal, 
of course, from the Toni cam- 
paign—but the Post makes due 
acknowledgment. Cartoon draw- 
_ are used effectively, and the 

line is “You'll see her in 
Houston stores after she sees 
you in the Post.” Clever, and 
good. 


« » . 


Another campaign being run 
by one of the = most 
conservative pape whose 
readers are solid Midwest folk, 
makes use of cartoon illustra- 
tions reminiscent of Peier Arno 
and, although this may be hard 
to believe, far broader than 
Arno in their vulgar implica- 
tions. What bothers us is that 
this use of “sophisticated” car- 
toons is entirely out of ——- 
with the product being sol 
This isn’t merely bad taste. It’s 
bad advertising. 


In the Bag 


Out in Bingham and Butte 
counties, Idaho, the U. S. is 
building an atomic reactor test- 
ing station. It will cost some- 
thing like $100,000,000. As a re- 
sult, an already thriving com- 
munity will boom even more. 

the market data booklet 
which the Blackfoot (Ia.) Daily 
Bulletin gets out right now 
should meet with an excellent 
reception. It has the impact of 
news—and lots of facts as well. 
It’s a neatly done job. 


Hollywood Daily 
Gives Men a Day 

Hotitywoop, Calif—On April 
1, the Hollywood Citizen-News 
printed its women’s page with- 
out women. The customary 
heading, “About Women,” was 
altered to read “About Men.” 

Wanda Henderson, women’s 
editor, turned the spotlight 
from brides-to-be to  bride- 
grooms-to-be. 

Once word got out about the 
age, there was a deluge of 
elieereoms - to-be willing to 

pose for pictures. The most 
Hificult shot to get was the pic- 
ture of the “Father of the 
Bride” olibvaing his future 
son-in-law. Some of the fathers 
and fiances weren't THAT 
friendly. 

The topper, however, was the 
83-year-old groom - -elect who 
phoned to ask if he would be 
eligible for the next Men’s Day 
page. 


Why? 


. have important 
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Bright Silene 


Regional Information 

To ANSWER frequent queries 
for regional information, bea! 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning New 
has prepared a booklet entitled 
“Texas—A Land of Contrast,” 
which it gives away. It is 1 

ges, on newsprint (seven 
minutes reading time), written 
by Stuart McGregor, member of 
the staff and editor of the Tex- 
as Almanac, published by the 
News. 





Appliance Dealer Paper 
Tue Chicago Tribune pub- 
lishes eriodvcally a six-page 
Chicagoland Radio and Appli- 
ance Dealers News and sends 
it to more than 2,000 appliance 
dealers in Chicago and suburbs, 
featuring dealers who have ef- 
fectively used the Tribune’s 
selective area advertising plan. 
The program plans for dealer 
and manufacturer co-operative 
advertising at the local level in 
five metropolitan zones in 
which zoned ad rates are offered 
on — and Thursday in the 
une. 


Home Dining 
A WEEKLY , for the wo- 
man’s of the emphis 


goes out to dine with the 
town’s families noted for pre- 
paring and serving good food. 
A cameraman accompanies her 
to shoot the group at table, and 
kitchen scenes showing prepara- 
tion of food. The story is pri- 
marily on the hostess’ favorite 
recipes and cooking in general. 
Some color on the household, 
the guests and the neighbor- 
hood is worked in. 


Old-Time Photos 

To MARK the complete tran- 
sition of the city’s transpo: +” 
tion system from rail. Tiding ~—S 
rubber-tired vehicles, 
ver (Colo.) Rocky FR 
News is running a daily series 
of photographs of old- 
streetcars, many of them dating 
to the 1880’s. lemories of by- 
gone days are recalled for old- 
er readers, and the younger 
generations marvel at the pic- 
tures of vehicles they have 
never seen. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE 
For Nieman Fellowships 
is May 1 


—— twelve Fellowships A 
be awarded for the colle 
September. 1950 - June, 1951, yest 
Harvard University. 

Requirements: three years of 
newspaper work, age under forty. 
leave of absence and recommend- 
ation from paper. 





The Selecting Committee mem- 


bers are Louis B. Seltzer, Cleve 
land 8s; Irving Dilliard, S 
Louis st-Dispatch; Marquis 


pa 

columnist; David ° 
» secretal of Harvard's 
governing s; William M. 
a director of the Harvard 


ews $ uis M. Lyons. 
curator of the Nieman Fellow- 
ships. 

For application blanks and in- 
formation write Nieman Founda- 


tion, 44 Holyoke House, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 
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Classified Gain 
Follows Heavy 
Promotion Job 


Dattas, Tex.—The Dallas 
Morning News has found it 
pays to advertise its classified 
advertising. 

Since October, the newspaper 
has been conducting its heaviest 
classified promotion in its exis- 
tence. Results have followed. 

Among other things, the News 
rediscovered the fact that clas- 
sified is one of the most inter- 
esting, and most newsy, phases 
of a newspaper; accordingly, it 
is possible to promote it inter- 
estingly and newsily. 

With good logic, therefore, 
the News has centered its clas- 
sified promotion on Page One. 

Early in 1949, the News 
moved into its new plant, which 
included a modern classified de- 
partment. There are 46 tele- 
phone positions in the first-floor 
room, with desks for two super- 
visors with hookups to monitor 
any conversation. 

In September, Ashley 
Vaughan, classified department 
manager, in cooperation with 
Ted Barrett, director of promo- 
tion, began planning a cam- 
paign. 

Pages Spruced Up 

A first step was laying a 
foundation by improvements in 
the classified advertising itself. 
The typographical appearance 
of the “want-ad” pages was 
spruced up, particularly with 
enlargement of major classifica- 
tion headings. 

Classified pages were listed in 
the front-page index of the 
News, and the classified index 
itself in the classified section 
‘was revised for greater legibil- 
ity. 

_The promotion has been run- 
ning approximately on_ this 
scale: 750 lines of display 
weekly in the News; three car- 
toon panels a week; three Page 
One success-story boxes a week; 
5,000 envelope stuffers a month; 
one-line strip across bottom of 
a page of Sunday color comics. 
Also, a steady stream of sta- 
tion breaks and spot announce- 
ments over the newspaper’s 
radio affiliate, WFAA. 

Classified salesmen are sup- 
plied with various “factual in- 
formation” sheets, and the like. 
Special folders show the job 
classified can do for different 
lines of business. 


Little ‘True Stories’ 

The Page One boxes follow 
a pattern. One column by about 
three inches (never deeper), 
they carry catchy hand-lettered 
headings with a thumbnail 
sketch in light vein. Copy is 
rich in human interest. 
All the boxes have the appeal 
of little “true stories,” since 
they give names and addresses. 
People in the classified depart- 
ment are encouraged by bonus- 
es to obtain such testimonials 
from customers. 
Inside the paper, two stand- 
bys in the promotion are the 
McFeatters’ “Strictly Business” 
syndicated cartoon, adapted to 


out, headed “It’s a Matter of 
Record.” 


Popular weakness for simple 
facts and figures of the almanac 
type is exploited in the “It’s 
a Matter of Record” ad. Be- 
neath that phrase as a caption, 
opposite pages of an open book 
are shown carrying a set of 
local statistics about Dallas 
twinned with another set about 
the News’ classified. 

Gains Show Up 

For some time, the News has 
split its heavy Sunday classi- 
fied into two sections, separated 
from each other. Thus the Sun- 
day Dallas News has one en- 
tire classified section devoted to 
housing alone; i. e., rentals and 
real estate. It exploits this fact. 


Within a month after the pro- 
motion broke, the News began 
to detect Dt a ys benefits. 
Losses declined. By Janu of 
this year (three months from 
the start) gains began to show 
up in classified linage against 
comparable periods of the pre- 
vious year. By the end of Jan- 
uary the first monthly gain in 
15 mon’ showed up. 

February did even better, and 
the upward swing has con- 
tinued. 


New Inlander 


The Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation has elected to member- 
ship the Flat River (Mo.) St. 
Francois County Journal. 





Taking Pen in Hand, 
Boys Make Survey 


PortLanp, Ore. — The Jour- 
nal has completed a readership 
survey among subscribers 
find out what improvements can 
be made in news and features. 

Each of the 30 district manag- 
ers in the Journal’s circulation 
department obtained 40 com- 
pleted surveys by sending out 
10 carriers each on a Saturday 
afternoon with four surveys 
each. The newspaperboys gave 
a pen to each si ber who 
filled out the questionnaires. 
Each carrier received a pen 
for his work. 














the classified promotion, and a 
2-column-by-7-inch selling lay- 
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Occasionally we have to search for a pol- 
icyholder who is unaware that money is 
due him from a life insurance policy that 
he may have mislaid or forgotten long ago. 

These searches start at the last address 
given us by the policyholder, sometimes a 
place from which he has long since de- 
parted. We have found, 
no matter how far people travel, they 
usually maintain their interest in news 
from home. In fact, many subscribe 
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Home Town Newspapers 
help us find missing heirs 


their old “home town” 


So whenever a newspaper editor tells 
about one of these searches in his news 
columns, our chances of finding the miss- 
ing policyholder are greatly increased. 
And thanks to the help given us by 
editors all over the country, we are able 
to give a pleasant surprise to people who 
never realized that long-forgotten life 
insurance policies have monetary value. 


S NEW YORK 5,N.¥. 
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Red Paper-Bullets Beat 
Chiang, Aide Declares 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard, 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University, N. Y. 


DATELINE: CHINA. The Beginning 
of China’s Press Relations with the 
World. By Hollington K. Tong, War- 
time _Vice-Minister of Information of 
the Republic of China. With a pre- 


face by Roy W. Howard. New York: 
The Rocknort Press, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue. 269 pp. $3.50. 


Censors really did a job in 
wartime China. By order of the 
Stoical, reticent “brass,” and 
by the numbers. That is, in 
Nationalist China. In Red 
China, the leaders were neither 
stoical nor reticent, and their 
news timing was superb, Dr. 
Tong, English language editor, 
recalls in this highly readable 
and probably authentic narra- 
tive of stifled news in China’s 
14-year “Incident” of World 


ar II. 

Cable editors of the New 
York Times, traditionally calm, 
puzzled wryly over this one: 
“TIMES, NE YORK, STOP 
STOP STOP STOP STOP 
SIGNED JAMES WOOD.” 

ountless incidents little less 
extreme, Dr. Tong declares, ser- 
iously distorted China’s cause 
abroad, while Communists 
urged their case freely and 
adroitly, “though fantastically,” 
he charges. 

The author, first American- 
trained Chinese journalist and 
wartime Vice-Minister of In- 
formation for the Generalis- 
simo, explains tersely the better 
propaganda of the Communists, 
the friction between Reds and 
Nationalists, and the bungling 
censorship of Chiang’s inher- 
—_ uncommunicative govern- 
ment. 


Chiang’s Press Advisor 

Communists fought beside and 
under the Generalissimo as long 
as they thought that Japs might 
otherwise overrun their coun- 

. As soon as they realized 
with Pearl Harbor that Ameri- 
en entry would defeat Japan, 
Dr. Tong reports, they infil- 
trated Red Troops into zones 
Chiang had assigned to Nation- 
alists. 

The Red Fourth Army, 
pledged to obey the Generalis- 
simo, clashed with Chiang’s 
troops and their commander 
was captured. It was mutiny, 
Dr. Tong points out, and “dis- 
cipline demanded disbanding of 
the Fourth.” 

As Chiang’s press aide, Dr. 
Tong urged release of this news 
frankly and factually. It was a 
minor military problem forth- 
rightly dealt with, he argued. 
But conservative Chinese in the 
Nationalist government said No, 
censor every mention of it. 
“Elder Chinese,” he writes, “by 
generations of training suppress 
emotion in defeat or victory. 
They cover internal strife as 
a dissension in the fam- 

y.”” 


Chiang argued that any air- 
ing of rebellion would aid the 
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enemy and hamper amicable 
settlement with the Reds. Com- 
munists on the other hand cap- 
italized on the silence by giving 
out their version of the story. 
It put Nationalists in a defen- 
sive position. Correspondents, 
hearing only the Red version, 
and hearing it first, concluded 
that Chiang had staged the 
coup and had treated the Fourth 
Army callously, “leaving needed 
allies unpaid and clad in rags.” 
Edgar Snow from Hongkong 
predicted “large-scale civil 
war” 


The report released in Wash- 
ington that Roosevelt was send- 
ing Lauchlin Currie to study the 
friction originated with the 
Reds in Chungking, the author 
charges. 

Dr. Tong’s war censors’ for- 
mula — if you can sell it to 
the brass — is this: “If one has 
a Fw gee 4 ood case, be 
truthful, avoi inaccuracies, 
admit shortcomings, and prom- 
ise to correct them. Exaggera- 
tion or untruthfulness will de- 
stroy credibility. ie public 
is highly sensitive. It concludes 
that silence or tardy explana- 
oe admits that the case is 

ad. : 


Lean, Muscular English 

Dr. Tong, trained at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri under 
Charles G. Ross, and at Colum- 
bia University under Talcott 
Williams and Robert E. Mac- 
Alarney, and for years editor 
and publisher of the English- 
language Chinxa Press in Shang- 
hai, has written a revealing and 
exciting book. Written it in 


lean, muscular, journalistic 
English. 
Released almost simultane- 


ously with Owen Lattimore’s 
memorandum suggesting that 
Chiang be junked, “Dateline: 
China” praises the Generalis- 
simo’s leadership and motives. 
Dr. Tong’s interesting and ex- 
citing reminiscence not only 
analyzes China’s bad press 
abroad. It also reports on hith- 
erto vaguely understood cantos 
in China’s epic against Japs 
and Reds. 


Crimes to Politics, 

Or Politics to Crime 

CRIMES. THAT SHOOK THE 
WORLD 


by Pichard Hirsch. New 

York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 224 

PP. 

WuirH comes first, politics or 
the crime? 

From recent history Mr. 
Hirsch, the author of “Soviet 
Spies,” has extracted 10 crimes 
that had far-reaching political 
consequence. In terse, dramatic 
writing, he retells these stories 
of murder and violence. Each 
reminds us how accident and 
chance have influenced the af- 
fairs of men. 


First we get the story of 
Gandhi’s assassination in 1948. 
Then the author reaches back to 
retell the London kidnaping 
of Sun Yat-sen, the conspiracy 
that destroyed the satanic Ras- 
putin, the Sarajevo murder that 

recipitated the first World 

ar, and the story behind the 
intrigues of Mata Hari — the 
“ambitious but stupid courtesan 
who dabbled in espionage.” The 
Bolshevik slaughter of the Rus- 
sian royal family is easily the 
most shocking and gory crime 
presented. 

Mussolini’s disposal of his 
political rival Matteotti§ is 
matched by the cold-blooded, 
Nazi-led slaying of Austrian 
Chancellor Dollfuss. 


Query and Reply 

A MIcHicaNn educator queries: 
“I have long been trying to get 
included in our listing of for- 
eign books Kianesada MHana- 
zono’s “The Development of 
Japanese Journalism.” I have 
been thwarted by lack of com- 
plete mailing address. The pub- 
lisher is listed merely as Nitchi- 
Nitchi. 

Could you supply me with 
the name of the Japanese pub- 
lishing house and its address, 
or of the distributor in this 
country?” 

Nitchi-Nitchi is the name of 
a metropolitan daily in Tokyo. 
It is the publisher. That book 
and a more recent one, “The 
Japanese Press, Past and Pres- 


ent, 1949,” published by the 
Japan Newspaper Publishers’ 
and Editors’ Association in 


Tokyo, and “The Osaka Maini- 
chi and the Nitchi-Nitchi,” pub- 
lished by the Nitchi-Nitchi, 
Tokyo, could, as of our latest 
information, be supplied in the 
United States by Charles E. 
Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. The 
price of each volume is $3.50. 
For out-of-print books or for- 
eign books of uncertain publish- 
er, a dependable dealer also is 
Pierre A. Banker, The Wilston 
Bureau, 27 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 
s 


Electronic Scanner 
Helps Color Process 


Use of a new electronic scan- 
ner, developed jointly by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and 
TIME Inc.’s Springdale Labora- 
tory, permits unprecedented re- 
production of color in editorial 
material in Life magazine, An- 
drew Heiskell, publisher, 
announced this week. 

Mr. Heiskell cited an eight- 
page color story on spring flow- 
ers as an example of the “fidel- 
ity of reproduction and fine 
gradations of color values” per- 
mitted by the new process. 

The scanner is an electronic 
device which produces separa- 
tion negatives of remarkably 
high quality. In use, an elec- 
tronic computing device meas- 
ures the color values in a four- 
color transparency and produces 
separations which are very close 
to being in perfect color bal- 
ance. 

Under development for four 
years, the scanning process has 
now passed out of the labora- 
tory stage and is being used by 
Life on regular production 
schedules, Mr. Heiskell said. 
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Frank Hewlett 
To Cover Capitol 
For Utah Daily 


Sart Lake City — General 
Manager Eugene McKinnon has 
announced the appointment of 
Frank Hewlett, 
39, head the 
Washington bu- 
reau of the Salt 
Lake Tribune. 

Mr. Hewlett 
takes over the 
post left open 
by the death 
last year of 
Harry J. Brown, 
who had repre- 
sented the Trib- 
une in the na- 
tion’s capital for 
many years. 

The new job marks a_return 
to news reporting from 4 brief 
term in industry for Mr. Hew- 
lett who climaxed his wartime 
correspondence for the United 
Press with work that brought 
him the National Headliners 
award in 1942. 

native of Pocatello, Ida, 
Mr. Hewlett began his news- 
papering in 1931 on the old 
Idaho State Journal, later work- 
ing on California papers before 
taking a job with the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin in 1937. In 1 
he went to the Japan Times & 
Advertiser in Tokyo. 

Mr. Hewlett joined the United 
Press in 1941. He covered the 
Bataan withdrawal and subse- 
quent campaigns in the South- 
west Pacific and Far Eastern 
theaters. After reporting the in- 
vasion of the Philippines, and 
the liberation of Manila, Mr 
Hewlett discovered that his 
wife had been a prisoner in 
Santo Tomas camp. He wound 
up his correspondence by re- 
porting the United Nations or- 
ganization conference at San 
Francisco. 





Hewlett 


London Telegraph 


Names New Editor 

Lonpon—Arthur E. Watson, 
editor of the Daily Telegraph 
since 1924, who has recently 
attained his 70th birthday, re- 
tired April 8 at his own request, 
after 48 years’ service with the 
eo He is succeeded by 
Colin R. Coote, who has 
been deputy-editor the last five 
years. 

Mr. Watson began his jour 
nalistic career on the Newcastle 
Daily Leader, a paper of which 
his father was for sometime 
editor. He retires as the doyen 
of the editors of Britain’s na 
tional newspapers and wi 
high praise from Lord Cam- 
rose, publisher of the Daily 
Telegraph. 


« 

Gift to Library 

PHILADELPHTA—A collection of 
old issues of several famous 
newspapers has been given to 
the Sullivan Memorial Library 
of Temple University by Dr. At 
thur Sharpe. Included is a copy 
of the first Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, March 25, 1836; and an 
issue of the London Times for 
Nov. 7, 1805. 
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Every Business Enterprise in the United States 
is engaged in some sort of . . . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITY 


In EDITOR & PUBLISHER’s Tenth Annual Public Rela- 
tions Forum leading authorities made statements like 
these ... 


“You cannot hope for good public regard, unless your basic policies are 
such as to deserve good public regard.” —ROBERT M, GRAY 


“Public Relations is both a necessary and desirable adjunct to business, 
government and non-profit organizations if they are to correctly interpret 
the interrelation of the public and the private interest.”-EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


“Paid newspaper advertising is one of the most important instruments of 
any Public Relations program.”—JAMES P. SELVAGE 


“Pwblic Relations goes beyond the realm of publicity or press agentry. 
Public Relations is a top 8 ion.”—T, J. ROSS 





“An adequate popular understanding of the nature of business management 
and of our representative corporate organizations is essential to the smooth 
functioning of our society.”—PENDLETON DUDLEY 


“Public Relations is being practiced by more institutions than ever before.” 
—MAURICE MERMEY 


EDITOR & PUBLISEER takes great pride in the fact that 
over a period of a dozen years it has helped to create Public 
Relations advertising in newspapers to the tune of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 


You may have failed to see our latest Public Relations 
Forum in EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March fourth. 


For the detailed statements of authorities quoted above and 


The HOW and WHY of 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVERTISING 


as practiced by great corporations and associations like . . . 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE PURE OIL CO. 
ESSO STANDARD OIL CO. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. SARGENT & CO. 
REVERE COPPER & BRASS CO. PENNSYLVANIA PHONE CO. SAFEWAY STORES 


Send for a reprint of Evrror & PUBLISHER’s Tenth 
Annual Public Relations Forum 


Address—Librarian 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Tower, 42nd and Broadway New York 18, New York 
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85,000 Words 
Filed Daily by 
Foreign Staff 


The story of foreign news, 
how it is gathered and by* 
whom, is told in “Around the 
world . . . with the New York 
Times,” a 28-page booklet pub- 
lished this week. 

Describing the operations of 
Times foreign news bureaus 
throughout the world, the book- 
let gives “a birdseye view of 
the Foreign News Service of 
the Times” as seen through the 
eyes of the chief correspondents 
in 10 important bureaus. 

In_his_ introduction to the 
booklet, Emanual R. Freedman, 
Times foreign news editor, says 
“the very best stories of the for- 
eign correspondent do not just 
happen; they are the product, 
mostly, of digging, of prying 
loose information from reticent 
Possessors thereof, of piecing 
together apparently unrelated 
facts, and then weaving all to- 
gether, with pertinent back- 
o— * into a smoothly-reading 


di 

The 100-odd full and _ 
time correspondents of 
Times, and the various ae 
services, according to the book- 
let, supply the Times with an 
average of 85,000 words of for- 
eign news daily. After editing 
and removal of duplication, 
about one-fourth of this amount 
is published. 





Syndicate Notes 
Continued from page 40 





ary attracted President and 
Mrs. Truman one Sunday morn- 
ing. Says Herblock of the visit: 
“Truman? He was nice and 
pleasant.” 


Teen Ager Draws 
McNaught Panel 
Grivinc the lowdown on the 
teen-age set is a natural for 
Cartoonist Sharon Smith, whose 
“Buttons An’ Beaux” panel 
feature will be distributed by 
McNaucut SynpicaTE in May. 
The 18-year-old, a senior at 
Mishawaka, Ind. High School, 
started doing a “Buttons And’ 
Beaux” column for her school 
paper, converted it into pix. 
Actually, the  two-column 
panel is from Mishawaka to 
ay eg to McNaught. Editor 
A. Miller of the South Bend 
Tribune has been publishing the 
teen-ager’s cartoons for several 
years and suggested syndication. 


Dille Has ‘Tallulah’ 
“TALLULAH,” by Yar, is a new 
strip syndicated by NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE (John F. 
Dille Co.), Chicago. The gag- 
a-day features a chic chick. 


Back from the Dead 
A Rop Wurtarp character, 
the Chante Man, in the Sunday 
“Scorchy Smith,” seemed to be 
thoroughly through—he was 
stabbed and thrown overboard. 
But readers didn’t like the idea. 
Two sequences later, he’s turned 
up —. Seems it wasn’t such 
stab, and there was a 
ship botnet picked him up. 
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Personal 
Continued from page 38 





Washington. The decoration 
was bestowed at the direction 
of PRESIDENT EMILIO Dutra of 
Brazil in appreciation of the 
reception accorded him by the 
press on his visit to the United 
States last year. 

GeEorRGE JEWELL has been pro- 
moted from makeup editor to 
state editor of the Rochester 
( _ Y.) Democrat and Chron- 
icle. 

Jean WALRATH, reporter of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, is on a 
leave of absence for a_ seven- 
week tour of Europe, and Larry 
Howe, another reporter, has re- 
signed to complete work at 
Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

MARTIN Howarp, veteran 
newsman and author with seven 
years’ experience in farm pro- 
gram work, has been appointed 
farm correspondent of the Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Journal. 
Harvey Dinkins, farm editor of 
the Journal and Sentinel, re- 
mains in charge of the Sunday 
farm page. 

JaMEs CAMPBELL of the city 
staff of the Rochester (N. Y.) 

emocrat and Chronicle and 
Mrs. CAMPBELL are the new 
parents of a daughter, their 
second child. 

J. W. JoHNsTON, garden edi- 
tor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, sailed last week on 
the Cunard White Star liner 
Queen Mary to attend the Hol- 
land Tulip Festival. 

Mrs. Myra H. BLOSSER, so- 
ane, — of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal-Bulletin for the 
last han years, and formerly 

itor of the Providence Sunday 
Journal school page, has re- 
tired. She has been succeeded 
by Miss MArGaARET DUNBAR. 
Miss Mary McCaucHEey, who 
has divided her time between 
the society department and club 
activities, now will devote full 
time to society. The new club 
editor is Miss CATHERINE LYNCH, 
formerly of the Evening Bul- 
letin’s dictation staff. 

ALBERT L. Kraus has been 
transferred from Providence 
(R. I.) Evening Bulletin su- 
burban rewrite to the financial 
staff of the Providence Journal. 

Ss Waters of the Jour- 
nal-Bulletin’s Warwick bureau, 
a former reporter for the New 

edford (Mass. ) Standard 
Times, has been added to the 
suburban copy desk of the Bul- 
letin. Gwinn F. Owens and 
Paut Mopic have left their 
Journal- Bulletin state staff 
berths for a three-month tour 
of Europe. 

JoHN MayNarbD, former man- 
ager of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal-Bulletin’s North Kings- 
town office, has been named 
Journal-Bulletin yachting edi- 
tor. Replacing him in North 
Kingstown is Wmuam H. 
Keocu, formerly of the Cincin- 
nati (O.) Times-Star. 

Henry GRAHAM of the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Light staff, has 
been named Sunday editor of 
that paper following retirement 
of Sam Woo .rForp. 


Louis ENGELKE has _trans- 
ferred from the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Evening News city staff 


to the San Antonio Express 
Sunday magazine staff. Wu- 
LIAM FREEMAN was shifted from 
the magazine to special duties 
on the Express. 

Brap CARLISLE, former city 
editor of the Odessa (Tex.) 
American, has joined the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express repor- 
torial staff. 

Pat WHITE, teen-age colum- 
nist, Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post, has joined the Buddy 
Basch Agency, New York, but 
will continue to write her fea- 
ture, which is distributed na- 
tionally by the Jayvee Syndi- 
cate. 

Mrs. OPAL CRANDALL, former 
society editor of the Inter-City 
Press of La Mesa and El Cajon, 
Calif., has joined the society 
staff of the San Diego (Calif.) 

nion. 

JoeE Winc, AP Newsfeatures 
general editor, left March 28 
for a four- week vacation trip 
to Europe. 

Jack Murpny is moving from 
the sports staff of the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram to 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Times, where he will write a 
sports column. 

Rocer Letz, farm writer for 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram, has resigned to be- 
come assistant manager of the 
Odessa (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce. GrorGE Dotan _has 
shifted from the morning Star- 
a staff to do farm writ- 
ing. 

Rocer Dove, on the sports 
staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, for the past several 
years, has accepted a sition 
as a feature writer for the New 
York Sunday News, and will 
start his new duties within the 
next two weeks. 

R. H. (Dix) Davis, editor 
of the Tarboro (N. C.) Daily 
Southerner, has resigned to ac- 
cept a promotional position in 
Raleigh, N. C., with Motors In- 
surance Corp. 

Jim HENDERSON, reporter for 
the Raleigh (N. C.) Times, is 
the father of a girl born on 
April 3. 

NorMAN Mackie has resigned 
from the reportorial staff of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant to 
go on a trip to Europe. 

ALLEN BOLE III, former liter- 
ary and music editor of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, is 
writing a novel at his Lakeville, 
Conn. home. 

Davi G. BRAATEN, reporter, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
= a half-column cartoon 
panel depicting humorous oc- 
currences in the Hartford area) 
for the city news section pages. 

R. Rose, news editor, 

Hartford (Conn.) Courant, is 
observing his 30th year with 
“— morning newspaper. 

aLpo E. McNaucut, picture 
wars of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Times and a member of its 
editorial staff 13 years, has 
been appointed public relations 
director of the Buick division 
of General Motors Corp. 

Knicut D. McKesson, assis- 
tant Sunday editor of the 


Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 
is accompanying Michigan 
State College’s “Flying Class- 
room” on a_ six-week educa- 
tional tour of Europe. McKes- 
son’s stories of the trip are ap- 
pearing in the three member 
pepers of Federated Publica- 
ions, Ini 

Miss Marsorie HUNTER has 
been appointed woman’s editor 
of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal and the Sunday Jour- 
nal and Sentinel. She formerly 
was connected with North Caro- 
lina and Texas newspapers and 
served as Raleigh correspond- 
ent for Fairchild Publications 
of New York City. She suc- 
ceeds BonNnrIE ANGELO, who re- 
cently was appointed woman’s 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

WALLACE CARROLL, executive 
news editor of. the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal and Sen- 
tinel, has been named as a con- 
sultant for a series of four 
closed-door meetings to bring 
employes of the State Depart- 
ment up to date on cold war 
propaganda. 

Brut East, reporter on the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel 
and an officer in the Army re- 
serve corps, has been named a 
member of the city-wide Win- 
ston-Salem committee to plan 
Armed Forces Day, May 20. 

IRENE Bout, for eight years 
assistant city editor of the 
Sacramento ( Calif.) wee, a Mc- 
Clatchy Ne 
tion, has resigned to join the 
news staff of the Santa Cruz 
(Calif.) Sentinel-News. She 
formerly headed news staffs of 
the Canon City (Colo.) Daily 
American, the Lamar (Colo.) 
Daily News, the Mitchell (S. D.) 
Daily Republic and the Wyom- 
ing Eagle. 


Wedding Bells 


ARTHUR CLIFF WoRSHAM, Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Register copyreader, 
and Miss ELLIE PEemrRsoN ROGERS. 

CuarLes Rotre McGHEE, re- 
porter of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail, and MARGARET 
Barton, of the paper’s business 
department, March 4. 

CHARLE RENTROP, city hall re- 

orter of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Post, and Mrs. EuvizABETH DON- 
oOvaN, feature writer of that 
newspaper., at Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 











Catholic Institute 
Award to MacNeil 


The Catholic Institute of the 
Press has chosen — MacNeil, 
an assistant managing editor of 
the New York Times, for its 
Annual Award for 1949 for dis- 
tinguished service in promoting 
a better understanding of Chris- 
tian principles in the secular 
press. The presentation will be 
made at the Institute’s Annual 
Communion Breakfast at the 
} ay egg Hotel on Sun- 
day April 3 

Mr. MacNeil has been asso- 
ciated with the Times since 
1918, % Legge 7 a. = 
eign editor, n city 
and since —_" an assistant 
snaneging edt 
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Story Repairs 
Damage Done 


By Li Legal Quirk 


‘ex. — Texans are 
talking ai ee the William Hage- 
dorn Case, and how newspaper 
reporting triumphs over justice 
of the legalistic kind. 

When Allen Duckworth, Dal- 
las Morning News, dug into 
the story of a_ 77-year-old 
farmer whose life savings— 
$2,632— were wiped out by 
technicalities, it started some- 
thing. 

As told in a week-long page- 
one series, the circumstances 
were: 

An automobile swerving to 
avoid a mule near Hagedorn’s 
farm plunged down an embank- 
ment. The motorists brought 
suit against Hagedorn. 

But—while it was not Hage- 
dorn’s mule, his limited com- 
mand of English and his ignor- 
ance of the law played a cruel 
trick on him. He never knew 
when his case came up in court, 
and he learned the result only 
when the local bank informed 


, him all his money was tied up 


in a judgment. 

Despite subsequent establish- 
ment of the fact it was not 
Hagedorn’s mule, the Texas Su- 
preme Court refused to reverse 
the judgment on the ground 
Hagedorn had not been “dili- 
gent in the protection of his 
own rights.” 

The News’ account pointed 
up “the pitfalls that lurk in 
complications of the law.” 

Suddenly, the News was 
flooded with mail. Many of the 
envelopes contained money. 

Letters came from all over 
Texas, then from other parts 
of the United States, as wire 
services and radio commentat- 
ors carried the story. 

This week the fund swelled 
to $4,325—more than $1,600 
over the amount the farmer 
lost. 

On his farm, the old man 
said: “World looks a little 
brighter now.” The money was 
given him at a luncheon of a 
business club at Lockhart, Tex. 


Mother Contest 


Proves Popular 

Cuicaco — Popularity of the 
Chicago Daily News’ ““Loveliest 
Mother Contest,’ based on pho- 
tographs of mothers sent to the 
paper, has resulted in three 
similar contests as a prelude to 
Mother’s Day, by the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register & Tribune, and 
Cleveland (O.) Press. 

No letters are required, just 
pictures with the name and 
= of the mother on the 


During the contest, which ran 
for three weeks, many of the 
contestants’ photos were run in 
= Daily News. This, accord- 

to Everett Norlander, man- 
on ing editor, proved a greater 
incentive than did _ three 
prizes of $100, $25. 
Winners were TF a He by out- 
side judges. There were no 
commercial tie-ins. 





ICMA Announces 
2 More $750 Awards 


Two college journalism sen- 
iors will receive $750 scholar- 
ships this Spring in the fifth 
7 
by International Circulation 

anagers’ Association. The 
scholarships include a year of 
graduate study in circulation 
management. 

Application blanks can be ob- 
tained from any college jour 
nalism department, and must be 
filed by May 10 with H. Phelps 
Gates, One, Norway Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Daily's Series 
Opens Path for 
Mercy Vehicles 


By Norman Howard 

CoLtumsBus, O. — Quick re- 
sults and praise greeted a four- 
article series in the Ohio State 
Journal urging motorists to co- 
operate in giving right of way 

“Mercy Squad” emergency 
vehicles. 

The Journal’s Bob Smith 
wrote the series spotlighting 
breaches in driver conduct and 
the consequences — injury and 
even death to firemen and po- 
licemen and dangerous delay in 
reaching injured persons. 

Picturing the “rights” and 
“wrongs” was Journal Photog- 
rapher Charles Wilson who ac- 
companied squadmen. 

As a follow-up to the series, 
the Journal ran a three-column 
story on Page 1 of March 31 
editions. This quoted police and 
fire officials lauding the stories 
and noting the good effect they 
had on Columbus motorists. 

One picture showed a group 
of vehicles blocking the path 
of Fire Department Emergency 
Squad No. 1, as motorists dis- 
regarded warning siren and sig- 
nals. Another cut showed a 
“clear path — Alert motorists 
have responded to signals of 
squad’s approach, pull ng im- 
mediately to curb. . 

“Lives of firemen and police- 
men,” the story pointed out, 
“are endangered more when 
making emergency runs to 
fires or scenes of crimes than 
in fighting flames or hunting 
down criminals due to stupidity 
or carelessness of Columbus mo- 
WE es 

The final article in the series 
carried a 2-column, 18-point 
Vogue Extra Bold Italics snap- 
per, “Attention All Motorists!” 
Under it was this 2-column, 30- 
point Vogue Bold, upper and 
lower case, head: “Do This 
When Mercy Squad Heads Your 
Way.” And following this was 
the 2-column, 14-point bank: 
“Pull as Close to the Curb as 
Possible; Always Stop! Never 
Try to Outrun It.” 

The story advised: 

“By reversing the time-hon- 
ored stop, Look and Listen’ of 
railroad crossings, Columbus 
police and firemen have an ex- 
cellent rule for motorists which 
can end most of the traffic woes 
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From where | sit 


by Joe Marsh 










Gabby Enjoys Going 
to The Dentist 


One of my molars was giving me 
a bad time Tuesday afternoon, so I 
slipped over to Doc Jones, hoping 
to catch him free. When I arrived, 
Gabby Jackson was sitting reading a 
magazine. I said hello to Gabby and 
he nodded. 

Doc says I’m next. “Wait a min- 
ute,” I says. (My tooth seemed to 
have stopped aching.) “How about 
Gabby—doesn’t he have an appoint- 
ment?” Doc smiles and says, ““Gabby? 
Why, he’s got the finest teeth in the 
county. He just comes up here and 
reads the magazines whenever he’s in 
town!” 

As Doc settled down to work he told 
me that he’s glad to have Gabby come 
up and read magazines . they 
might not all be fresh off the news- 
stand, but if Gabby—or anyone wants 
to while away some time who is he to 
stand in their way? _ 

From where I sit, this ‘‘live and let 
live” spirit helps make America what 
it is. If I happen to prefer a friendly 
glass of beer with my supper and you 
prefer milk—who’s to say one’s right 
and the other wrong? 


Ge Mase 


































































of emergency cars — LISTEN, 
LOOK, AND STOP.” 
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Parker Pen Repeats 
Wide Use of Papers 
CHICAGO 


— Parker Pen Co., 


Wis., earmarked 
nearly $250,000 for May and 
June sales promotion, including 

tition of newspaper adver- 
g on a facto: ealer tie-in 
iy be at 
gradua’ Mother’s 
Father's Day and weddings. 
“The com ayy of wide poe of 
newspapers = mpor- 
tant Philosophy a oS aa 
ince the war, 
David G. Watrous, adyer- 
tising path for Parker. 
itial explorations have ae. 
successful far beyond expecta- 
tion. With the additional wal- 
lop to be obtained from thou- 
sands of dealer bay ads in 
287 newspapers, the May-June 
season for 1950 will undoubted- 
y 92 on record as one of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago,: places | the account. 


Maine Statis Serve 


‘or 
tinuing study of the news and 
picture reports. 
The publishers decided to 
tors to a meeting 
the University of 


The editors’ meeting will be in 
conjunction with a 4 
ory planned Prof. 
Jordan, head” of the 
univers ty’s journalism depart- 
men 
James D. Ewing, Bangor 
Commercial, was _ re-elected 
— of the AP associa- 
on. 


at 


St. Louis Science Fair 
Has 1.625 Exhibits 


Mo. — The Third 
ty Selense Fair sponsored 
by the St. Louis Star-Times, 
April 4-7, had 1,625 exhibits, as 

mpared with 1,466 last year 
and 1,031 in oad. Cash prize 
awards 


Pp 
totaled over $2,000 and J 


scholarships given were valued 
at $9,400 


12% of Income 


omer Is Net Profit, 


iP Co. Reports 


12 cents out of 
dollar were net 
ional Paper 

and its subsidiaries last 
ual report. dis- 


“lefthough total production was 
toi sales 


down, nnage 
= 50,000 greater than in 1948. 
comeaey > bea total sales of 
345.540, Profit after taxes 
amounted to —, or $7.12 
on each common 
In all, 318°720,000° ‘was dis- 
bursed to common and preferred 
shareholders a : oe dur- 


verting Canadian funds 
106". i = ——— 
etted a foreign exchange 
Of $2,038,000." — 


earnings i to Canada 





i 


iF 


: 


| 


afi 
rf 
i 
A 


f 


Hie 
it 
ite 


who has a reputation of cou, 
tesy and friendliness. A grang | 
winner was then selected from, 
among 2,000 nominations gy. 
mitted by Times Readers, 


Newsprint Buyers 














of $2, F ‘ost in view of ip-| 
The com: Produced 759,- ability of vian News | 

244 tons o aowaprint in 1949, print manufacturers to sy 

as CO} with 709,528 in th _—— —— — a 


1948. yy $75,000,000 
(in round fi item—re 


gures) 
sented about 15% of IP’s total 
usiness. 
IP’s 12% net on sales income 
= 23% shown 


compares w y 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. of 
Texas, 14% a Consolidated. 
10% by — 7% by Kim- 

berly-Clark and 11% by Crown- 
Zellerbach. 

s . 

Newsprint production was 
38,000 tons greater than in 1948 
and Powell River Co., Ltd. had 


net earnings of se in 
1949, as compared with $7,307,- 
297 in 1948. Sales ., sulphite 
= sundry products were 


own. 

Powell River mills nr ag out 

ag tons of newsprint t 
. President Harold S. Fole: 


sold, under long-term contracts. 


Great Lakes Paper Co., Lid 
reported net Pan of $1,750,240 
for 1949, a decrease from $1.- 
in 1948. Newsprint sales 

unted to $13,111,1 against 
$11,525,210 in 1948 and sul o 
sundry sales were $2,574,458, 
—- “= eg 757. 
President W. Earl Rowe told 
stockholders: “The strong de- 
mand for newsprint and pulp 
products lends encouragement 
for anticipation of satisfactory 
earnings in 1 1908." 





Students Receive 


i. a 

‘Journalist’ Degree 

Sayre, Pa. — Thirty-five high 
school students took over the 
entire operation of ‘the Evening 
Times editorial department 
April 4 for the 10th annua 
Student Edition. Members of 
regular staff confined their ac- 
tivities to giving information 
© tate ae asked. 





——s ig student re- 

ceived a tr = conferring 
ee of “honorary jour- 

nalist,” signed by tA 
Dana Jo . itor Har- 
old C. Yingling and City Editor 
jack and e 


newspaper's ‘seal embossed in 
gold. 
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area. 
pre- The Irish repos pas has a 


ready ordered 


Canada because it could not rope . 


tain newsprint > By | are? 
countries, and Africa 
planning to buy, “13,000 tons ie 
the last half of 1 

tons in 1951 from C Canedae” 


Moving Day Near 

For Denver Post 
DENVER, TE 

the Denver Post w 

day, April 29, x ry 

ments, although coieial eae en. 

ing of the ee ae 

ing is not scheduled 1 May’ 


Within the next two and a 


half 

ments will be transferred ! 

the present building to the new! 

location, four blocks away. 
For the past two weeks sev-| 

eral thousand Post editions’ 


day fc! 


have been printed daily on the} 


new ‘presses. 
« 


Section for Brides 
Axron, O.—The Beacon Jour-' 

nal on Sunday, April 2, turned! 

over most of its 12-page wom. 

= section to a “bride’s edi-; 
on. 





Cut down-time 
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GENUINE 


= LINOTYPE 2 
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PARTS 
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: “Editor & Publisher 
does a real job,’ 


SAYS HARRY TORP, SPACE BUYER, OWEN & CHAPPELL, INC. 
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is 


“EDITOR & PUBLISHER is one of my primary in- 


._ = 
So. 


terests in the entire newspaper business be- 


ee 


cause it functions both from an editorial and 


- = 
oe 


EAB ELE 


advertising standpoint for me. There are a 


lot of interesting things that Eprror & Pus- 





LISHER comes up with every so often, and they 
HARRY TORP is responsible for buying $1,500,000 
worth of newspaper space for such leading Owen 
& Chappell clients as Browne & Vintners, Wilson 
Whiskey, Hunter Whiskey, National Brewing, etc. 


phave a direct bearing not only on the news- 


paper business but on the selection of news- 


fea 3 


papers in a given market as well. There’s a 


certain ‘last minute’ news value that I get out 


BBRE 


of Eprror & PusuisHer. Yes, it’s the only 


on that does a real job on newspaper.” 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


--.- to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


VITAL STATISTICS. . . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is within 
this group that E. & P. is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way of reach- 
ing the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Eprvor & PUBLISHER. 


eee 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





Expansion Producing 
Too Many Graduates 


By Dwight Bentel 


_ Post-war “boom” hiring of 
journalism graduates is over. 

Plush employment situation 
for college news-editorial train- 
ees ended sometime last spring 
or early summer. 

In some parts of the country 
June graduates still were float- 
ing around in mber, and 
from most sections came 
report, “Things are 
tight.” 

But apparently the news 
hasn’t gotten around. More and 
more schools add _ vocational 
journalism training to their 
curricula, or expand what they 
already have in a bid for more 
students. 

Without analysis of need for 
the training, or survey of place- 
ment opportunities, or counsel 
from the professional field, 
they’re barging in literally by 
the dozens to contribute further 
to what this June probably will 
demonstrate is already an over- 
supply of journalism grads. 

Results*may be most painful 
to journalism education. 


More Vocational Training 
California offers a_ striking 
example of what is happening. 
At the start of WW-II there 
were five senior teileges offer- 
ing full-scale vocational instruc- 
tion im journalism, 11 junior 
colleges giving two-year termin- 
al programs in journalism with 
occupational objectives. 
survey in February of this 
year disclosed that eight addi- 
tional senior colleges have es- 
tablished or are developing 
occupational programs in jour- 
nalism, and eight more junior 
colleges have inaugurated two- 
year terminal instruction. 
_ Hence the number of institu- 
tions offering vocational train- 
ing for journalism has doubled 
since 1 


e 
getting 


m senior and 19 junior 
colleges are or will be training 
recruits for California’s 124 
daily and 479 non-daily news- 
Papers with a total editorial 
personnel of about 5,500. 

At the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association offices in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Officials in charge of placement 
are dazed at the prospects of 
trying to cope with the next 
class of graduates. 

The California example prob- 
ably is extreme, but it indicates 
nevertheless what is going on 
about the country. At the start 
of the present school year there 
were more than 6,000 senior 
and graduate students enrolled 
in U.S. schools and departments 
of journalism. 

Most of these will be mem- 
bers of June duating classes 
and will be ocking at em- 
ployers’ doors soon thereafter. 

About half of them, previous 
indicate. will seek 


surveys » 

daily newspaper editorial em- 
ployment. It doesn’t take a 
60 


mathematician to figure out that 
2,000-plus U.S. dailies won't 
be able to absorb that many. 

A considerable number of 
these youngsters, after a rebuff 
or two, will postpone their 
plans for city journalism and 
try for jobs on the 10,000-plus 
weeklies. But even here job 
opportunities appear more 
limited than grads who will 
seek them. 

The newspaper press simply 
can’t handle recruits at a rate 
of one for every three or four 


rs. 

Tes reasonable to wonder, 
then, just what many of these 
newcomer - to - journalism - ed- 
ucation schools think they’re 
going to do with their products. 

This picture should be modi- 
fied in one respect. The coming 
June’s graduating class will be 
larger than those of the next 
several years at least. Crest of 
post-war enrollment, including 
the veteran wave, hit the senior 
class this year. 

This year’s seniors are 2.5 
more numerous than last, ac- 
cording to Warren Price’s fig- 
ures in Journa rterly. 
But enrollment of freshmen de- 
clined 15% from last year; 
sophomores, 12%; and juniors, 

0» « 

Hence, succeeding June class- 
es should be smaller. Neverthe- 
less nothing appears in the 
employment picture, now or 
potential, to justify continued 
expansion of college journalism 
training. 

Mere fact that vocational in- 
struction in journalism can be 
undertaken with a small faculty 
and limited equipment should 
not be permitted to obscure the 
importance of placement. Em- 
ployment of the graduate in 
the area for which he trained 
is the chief justification for the 
training. 

Let starry-eyed and ambitious 
college administrators analyze 
needs for more journalism 
training before they give it. At 
very least they owe it to their 
potential students. 


Texas Editors Supply 
J-School Speakers 

Sixty working newspapermen 
representing the Texas Daily 
Newspaper Association have 
formed a speakers’ bureau to 
cooperate with 10 Texas col- 
leges and universities in supply- 
ing qualified speakers for jour- 
nalism classes. 

Walter R. Humphrey, editor 
of the Fort Worth Press, is 
chairman of the bureau. 

e speakers’ bureau is an- 
other step in the TDNA_pro- 
gram of cooperation with Texas 
schools and departments of 
journalism. An internship pro- 


gram whereby junior students 
gain “on-the-job” training dur- 
ing summers is already in 


operation under TDNA spon- 
sorship. 

Ward C. Mayborn; publisher 
of the Sherman Democrat, is 
chairman of ‘the TDNA commit- 
tee on education for journalism 
responsible for the organiza- 
tion’s over-all educational co- 
operation program. 


Better J-History 
Teaching Is Urged 

VrTaLizE the teaching of his- 

tory of journalism—or drop it 
from the curricula, advises 
Coranto, new publication of 
the University of Illinois School 
of Journalism and Communica- 
tions. 
“If the history of journalism 
course is to remain the shabby 
little orphan, perhaps it had 
best be put to death quietly, 
mercifully,” it suggests. 

“Let’s face it,” say Coran- 
to, “in many schools and de- 
partments of journalism, his- 
tory of journalism is the least 
stimulating, rewarding course 
in the curriculum ... Young 
instructors teach it from suffer- 
ance; senior faculty members 
teach it because they have 
worked up an adequate set of 
lecture notes that it’s a shame 
to waste. ey drone about 
the dull, dead past, and som- 
nolent students cache away a 
store of names, dates and places 
to see them through the cheer- 
less examination season. < 
“What we need are interpre 
tative studies utilizing the fac- 
tual information about the 
press, per se, that Mott and his 
predecessors have given us.” 


Sense of Service 
Called Greatest Need 

SpoKANE, Wash.—The great- 
est need in journalism today is 
for men and women who have 
a sense of service to their com- 
munity and for true profession- 
alism in reporting the daily life 
of that community. 

This is what H. P. Everest, 
director of the school of jour- 
nalism, University of Washing- 
ton, told a Sigma Delta Chi- 
sponsored Symposium on Jour- 
nalism Education here April 7. 

Only about 15% of the stu- 
dents beginning the course in 
journalism at his school are 
graduated, Mr. Everest said. 

“We feel it would be a dis- 
service to the school, the grad- 
uate and the profession to turn 
out men and women without a 
good chance of success.” 

Dean James L. C. Ford of the 
school of journalism of the 
University of Montana said 
schools of journalism have con- 
centrated too much on training 
for the newspaper; they need 
to give more attention to such 
other areas as the magazine, the 
radio and television, the k 
and the film. 


Montana Students 
Run Daily for 2 Days 


Lewistown, Mont. — Two 
days of on-the-job newspaper 
trainin were gained here, 
April 6 and 7; by 10 journalism 
students from Montana State 
University, who took over the 
Lewistown Daily News, hand- 
ling all phases of operation ex- 
cept the mechanical. 
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Special Cachet idges 
Brings the Mail €pduran 
ToSanta Cruz #¥or New: 


Santa Cruz, Calif. — A 
motion by ‘the Santa Cruz Sey.|,5*% PR gy 
tinel-News, sponsorship of 
























f cour 
special cachet commemoratix aS 
ae a Of . the 000,000 ¥ 
anta Cruz post office, becap y 
an international project whe, i aneughout 
9,059 letters were cacheted ani fe for the 











mailed to all states, Ha 








nced barel 
night editic 
rew five 


Alaska, Washington, D. C., 











44 foreign countries. 











The Sentinel-News, publisheyf*" 








by Fred D. McPherson, Jr, 
sponsored the free cachet inprore 
connection with a local celebrs 
tion of the anniversary ar 
ranged by Postmaster Ori, sting torial he 
Howard. the su 
One hundred letters were pstors—tae 


conspirin 
- on a citi 



























































































































































ada and England, asking coop = 

eration in publicizing the sof. ght 

— —_— ‘ ~ an F 

ran ones, county edite 

and federal beat , used 

Joe Sherida 

itor, handle 

ting job th 

project. an occas 

Warren Chase Merritt, wel] y Bic at 
known artist, drew the cachap"2t, PY 














design which features redwooil, 
trees, the Santa Cruz beach 
the progress of the postal 
vice from the days mail 
carried on horseback to the ait 
mail era. 

The rubber stamps wer 
made in the Sentinel-News j 
department, where a redw 
brown shade of ink was devised 
to harmonize with the caché¢ 
per a. members a 

‘ostmaster Howard and ‘ 
stamped the envelopes with the s Bay = 
cachet. 

The cachet requests, whiel fe O9 check 
came in at the rate of 200 ani 


hour on the final day, April See ce vecati 

















: in, whic 
bthers for occa 
lhe paper 

line policy. 

Each mornit 
same man to 
after day 
‘or the San 
ner, Dick 7 




































were largely from persons wish 
ing souvenirs of Santa Cruz ab _.. = 
though there were many from ation ff 
collectors. Deals On: 

The promotion proved to be = job 
one of the most popular with Geicle. © 
readers and one of the ry if days P 

ip ed 
the Sentinel-News and gave the}, ”'? ok Hy 
post office the largest volume of th be abe 
special mail . has had in UMellinkoff ” 
century of service. 
pa mble was 


Special fez 
icle coverage 
jury’s decisi 
4man tez 


‘Mr. Average Guy’ 
Named by Newspaper 


Fort Wortu, Tex.—Decidingfigrors for re 
that too much attention h was bri 
been paid to honoring big met}to be stresse 
the Fort Worth Press, a Scripps} Chronicle 






















Howard newspaper, picked feature 

All- American Average Gu com] 

from the little town of Itasc®Peterson, Ji 

near here, and gave him all th€#owney’ ar 

accolade usually reserved fot ating. 

“big shots.” _._, gineluded fiv 
ss Frances Baker, editorialjpridges’ r 

department secretary, W&iireading of | 

blindfolded and led to a map of 

Texas, on which she pointed to}, 

Itasca. Finally selected was 

51-year-old shoe repair shop] 

operator, who, with his fe, 






was a guest in the Governors) 
Suite at the Blackstone Hotel. 











Bridges Trial 
Endurance Test 
or Newsmen 


isan FRANCISCO—Trial of 
t Bridges is ended, after 
LF days of courtroom hearings 

words of testi- 


iy. 

Newsmen maintained  vigi- 
throughout April 10 until 
pm. for the sentencing, an- 
unced barely in time for the 
night editions. The labor 
der drew five years for lying 
mi conspiring to lie when he 
on a citizenship form he 

not a Communi 
Aside from its endurance- 
ting features, the trial was 
reportorial headache for four 
ors—the surprise elements, 
frequent histrionics, the ne- 
ity for complete reporting, 
d the number of principals 


aa © ae 


Sane Ft Ss eS 


my most difficult 

in 30 years of police and 

iurt reporting,” said Harvey 

/ , San Francisco News. 
io, a) used three boxes of 


five. " Sheridan, former city 
itor, handled the News re- 
iting job throughout, except 
an occasional assist from 
i Press. The News used 
nt by-lines customarily. 
John Keyes, reporter, and 
ine Conant, rewrite, carried 
e main burden for the Call- 
in, which used so many 
bthers for occasional assists that 
paper followed a no-by- 
policy. 
Each morning paper used the 
ame man to report and write, 
fay after day. 

‘or the San Francisco Exam- 

, Dick Pearce drew the as- 
ignment. A veteran reporter 

also nationally-known as 
a fiction writer, his work was 
rewarded A the Examiner with 
4 $500 check—net after $125 tax 
deduction—and with the trial’s 
end he vacationed. 

e Examiner said Mr. 
Pearce’s work had won com- 
mendation from attorneys and 
ayy on both sides. 

On the job constantly for the 
‘onicle, except for the first 
J days of trial, 





City Editor Abe 
reported. Peter 
mble was his assistant. 
| Special feature of the Chron- 
icle coverage on the day of the 
ury’s decision was the use of 
a4man team in phoning the 
f rors for reactions. Each mem- 
, was briefed on the phases 
bito be stressed. 
‘1 Chronicle photographic cover- 
featured the verdict, a 
composed of Barney 
Peterson, Joe Rosenthal, Duke 
ey - Tisch co- 
pperating. hoto page which 
included ive ifferent views of 
: ges’ reaction during the 
reading of the verdict resulted. 
Photography was restricted 
to periods the court was not in 
sion, but cooperation by the 
rt enabled good resul The 
jurors were pictured 
sj¥hen, by wa te aay. Judge 
Parris delayed h 





OW 


Ray Birp Jonnson, 58, a radio 
news editor of the Associated 
Press in New York and a mem- 
ber of the AP staff since 1927, 
April 11. Mr. Johnson formerly 
worked for the Cleveland (0O.) 
News, Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press, Philadelphia (Pa.) Pub- 
lic Ledger, the Havas Agency 
and Transradio Press. 

AIM MuRAvcHIK, 69, for 
years a feature writer on labor 
topics under the pen name of 

. S. Rumov for the Jewish 
Daily Forward, New York City, 
April 7. 

EARLE B. EDGERTON, 74, a 
member of the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe staff for 36 years, and 
night editor for eight years, 
April 9. 

Ropert P, O’NEmL, 55, for 17 
years a member of the advertis- 
ing staff of the Cleveland (O.) 
Citizen, AFL weekly, April 7. 

JosePH K. Cotton, 60, for 27 
years managing editor of the 
Gardner (Mass.) News, April 9. 
Before going to Gardner in 
1911, he worked for the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican and 
the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript. 
Mr. Colton was Associated 
Press correspondent at Gardner 
for several years. 

Miss NELLIE K. Foote, 177, 
former church news editor of 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily 
Journal, which - served for 
44 years, April 8 

FRANK RYAN, 62, news- 
paperman and press agent, 
April 5, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
where he had lived for 29 years. 
Mr. Ryan formerly worked for 

the New York World, Boston 
(Mass.) Post and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

H. ANDREW FisH, 57, who re- 
tired in 1946 as managing editor 
of the Findlay (O.) Republican- 
Courier, April 7. He started as 
a reporter in 1910 with the old 
Findlay Morning Republican. 

Morey J. Portrer, 46, Harris- 
burg, Pa., bureau manager for 
the United Press from 1941 to 
1948, when he relinquished his 
post because of failing health, 
April 10. He joined the U.P. 
bureau in Harrisburg in 1934, 
after leaving the Great Bend 
(Kan.) Tribune. 

JoHN ANTHONY (JacK) Dam, 

72, former advertising manager 
of the Mobile (Ala.) Register 
and Mobile Item, and former 
advertising staff member of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen and 
the Selma (Ala.) Times-Jour- 
nal, recently in Montgomery, 
Ala. In recent years he pub- 
lished a monthly magazine, 
Alabama Highways, until his 
retirement in 1948. 
_Grapy ApaMs, 60, who re- 
signed a few years ago as man- 
aging editor of the Moultrie 
(Ga.) Observer, which he had 
served since 1912, to spend all 
his time =a on gg 
subjects, April 7 dams 
was a correspondent for the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Atlanta 
Constitution, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph and other state 
Papers, and his by-line was fa- 
miliar to readers of many farm 
publications. 

CarLTon K. Locan, 54, valley 
editor for the Salem (Ore.) 
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of the Ashland (Ore.) Tidings 
and went to Salem as city edi- 
tor of the Oregon Statesman. 

ANDREW J. Ovzepa, 65, on the 
staff of the New Orleans (La.) 
States for more than 40 years 
as city hall and police head- 
quarters reporter, rewriteman 
and assistant city editor, before 
his retirement last October. 
Mr. Ojeda, a native of Mexico, 
became a reporter on the old 
New Orleans Daily News at the 
age of 17 and then worked for 
three years on the New Orleans 
Item before joining the States, 
for which he was police re- 
porter for 20 years. 


Local People 
Smile All Over 
Ruppert's Ads 


Ruppert Brewery this week 
began its second Photo Search, 
an advertising campaign within 
the narrow limits of permis- 
sible liquor copy which last 
year brought Smiles of Pleasure 
Ad Manager Joseph J. Tay- 
or. 

The company will pay pro- 
fessional rates of $250 for each 
picture accepted for use in Rup- 
pert advertising. More than 
$10,000 will go to amateurs 
turning in the best ee. 

In the current hunt, 40 of 
the best of last year’s batch— 
featuring a Smile of Pleasure 
and a glass of the light amber 
—will “7 the advertising 
campaign. Ads in individual 
newspapers in New England 
and New York will vary the 
i - match localities. 

Mr. ylor divided his north- 
eastern marketing area _ into 
three parts: New York, Maine, 
and the rest of New England. 
In all, about 65 newspapers will 
carry the ads in these areas. 

Frothy Smiles 

In New York State, news- 
papers will carry the frothy 
smiles of men and women as 
snapped around the metropol- 
itan area. New England papers 
will show residents of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Maine. 

But the Maine papers, under 
state rules barring distribution 
of prizes by liquor companies, 
won't tell readers that each ac- 
cepted picture will get $250. 
All it will offer in print is a 
chance to get your head into 
next year’s copy. 

Careful wording of copy in 
all states completely avoided 
calling the Photo Search a con- 
test. Ruppert copy went further, 
saying outright: “This is not a 
contest.” No bottle tops and 
no entry blanks. 

Prints must be in by mid- 
night July 15. Photographs of 
adults only are wanted and 
adults alone may submit pic- 
tures. Mr. Taylor and the art 
director of the Biow Co., Rup- 
pert ad agency, will be final 
ge The offer doesn’t apply 

nn states where such offers are 
prohibit ted. 


7. 
Tripp Urges 
= 
Review of Costs © 
s - 
In Circulation 

Eimima, N. Y.—Frank Tripp, 
general manager of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers, told circula- 
tors here this week there is 
great need for them to review 
costs of service and extra con- 
tent which accompanied price 
rises. 

Speaking to the New York 
State Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Tripp also warned 
against destruction of the “gains 
and glories of the ‘40s” thoug! 
dog-eat-dog circulation teal 

remiums, jackpots, and raids 
or circulation in areas of no 
value to advertisers. 

“Never,” he said, “were ad- 
vertisers more alert to or crit- 
ical of forced circulations.” 

He reaffirmed his confidence 
in the newspaper in face of tele- 
vision competition, saying, “im- 
portant losses in newspaper cir- 
culation, beyond the ups and 
downs occasioned by price and 
economic conditions, will come 
only and if a competing me- 
dium finds a way to give a =e 
servable record of world and 
local news in detail . 

Of  television’s 
for readers’ Mr. Tripp 
said: “Recently this statement 
came out of a circulators’ meet- 
ing on the coast—'Circulation- 
wise, convention delegates pri- 
vately estimated inroads (by 
television) on newspaper sales 
as high as 17%.’ Inquiries by 
Matt Sullivan (Gannett circu- 
lation director ) contradict the 
statement.* They indicate that 
price increase and unemploy- 
ment are the predominant 
causes. Only two or three cir- 
culators contacted even went 
so far as to say that late eve- 
ning editions of morning papers 
and Saturday night editions. of 
Sunday papers may have been 
affected by’ television.” 

Of investigations in the East, 
by thorough followup of reader 
stops, Mr. Tripp said: “An eve- 
ning paper of 113,000 in a tele- 
vision city has traced only 
eight stops to TV. Four sub- 
scribers frankly admitted they 
went overboard to buy a TV set 
and were hard put to pay for it. 

“An evening paper with 97,- 
000 in a city flooded with TV 
has found two stops attributable 
to TV. Another with local TV 
has found two in a circulation 
of 57,000—and a paper of 27,- 
000 in a city which has the 
choice of 13 TV _ channels, has 
found not a single one. 

“It is important when so little 
is known of television’s ulti- 
mate niche in the picture, that 
we of the newspaper do not put 
unproven ammunition in the 
hands of a ae naaaeal 


50th Year, 50 Pages 


A newsprint town’s own 
newspaper, the Corner Brook 
ag = ee Star a 
ts h anniversary 
with a 50-page egy _ th. 


competition 


the tributes were diand 
-from the An forNewfound 
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Tuna Hooks 
U. S. Markets 
Via Newspapers 


— Less -than 
FA wg Gane on ago the tuna was 

a poor fish distant cousin of “he 
lo salmon king with the 

consuming public nationally. 
That was back in 1923 before 
Van Camp Sea Food Co. officials 
phoned Brisacher to ask 
what his San Francisco agency 
could do to expand their mar- 
ket. io — - ropriation 
$12, mons gow took 


the ces ak aad newspa- 
pers at the beginning. 
‘an ps White Star 


and Chicken of the Sea brands 
of tuna has been principally in 
mewspapers since and the ap- 
propriation has grown yearly. 
This year the company is using 
the biggest list of newspapers 
and magazines in its history. 
The biggest share in the in- 
creased 1950 appropriation has 
been diverted to newspaper 
copy. More than 370 newspa- 
pers are on the list. 

“Tuna is a million dollar ac- 
count now,” Mr. Brisacher told 
Eprror PUBLISHER. “Eighty 
percent of this year’s budget is 
for newspapers. 

54 used newspapers from 
the start, and have used them 
continuously since. In 1923, 
what else was there to use? 
Radio was just beginning, tele- 
vision was not here. But we 
were successful.” 

esident Brisacher and other 
Officials of Brisacher, Wheeler 
& Staff attended canners’ con- 
ventions, studied merchandising 
methods, thought up new ‘ideas 
for using tuna, and worked out 
premium campaigns. 

But one big problem 
mained unsolved. That was 
how to get year-around sales. 
Ninety percent of the distribu- 
tion was during three months 
of the year. The agency orig- 
inated, and advertised, the slo- 

: “Some like it hot, some 
like it cold.” Today 40 per cent 
of the sales are made during 
winter months. 

“Before long America be- 
came tuna conscious. We were 
outselling salmon. We k 
trying to find and promote new 
ways of using tuna. Domestic 
science editors were very help- 
ful,” Mr. Brisacher reported. 

An early problem was the re- 
duction in the number _ of 
brands, from 18 to two. This 
was accomplished by egg me 
stress on the “White 
label. Van Camp’s Chicken of 
the Sea and White Star brands 
became top U.S. sellers. 

This year, the campaign will 
reach six billion readers, Mr. 
Brisacher reported. In addition 
to independent newspapers, 
tuna advertising will appear in 
American Weekly, Parade and 
the Metropolitan Group. 


= 
Lee Wood at Home 
Lee B. Wood, executive editor, 
New York World Telegram and 
Sun, left = Vincent’s Hospital 
April 11 for his home near 


Tre- 


Danbury, Conn. He is conval- 
acing after a gall duct opera- 





Large Ads in Britain 


continued from page 9 





space he wanted cost only 
$320,000, the rest would be 
— on magazines and posters. 
@ magazines got the scraps. 
When the size of newspapers 
was cut so drastically, commu- 
ters began buying magazines. 
Circulations rose. Allocations of 
for magazines were more 
generous. Advertisers could 
get space when they could not 
get it in newspapers 
Readers and 


man’s pe 
1939 circultion of 850,000 is now 
over the 2,000,000 mark. 

But the value of magazine 
advertising is still an unknown 
factor, . Burnside said. His 
arguments are: 

*That most magazine readers 
are also newspaper readers, 
bu not vice versa; 

*That coverage of national 
magazines as a group is less 
complete than newspapers, is 
highly complex and involves a 
great deal of duplication that 
is difficult to measure; 

*That claims of ey 
that each copy is read by 3 
or more people are ighiy 
theoretical.” 

Almost complete national cov- 
erage can be secured, he said, 
through an ad in the Sunday 
newspaper News of the World 
(cire: nearly 9,000,000). 

Yard-Long Waiting List 

Broadly : speaking, the ad 
agency is not limited very 
much by the newspaper situa- 
tion, according to . Burn- 
side. There are some handicaps. 
The agency can’t always get 
into the papers it wants. (News 
of the World has a yard-long 
waiting list, and restricts most 
ads to 4 inch, double column.) 
Large spaces cannot secured 
on short notice because of the 
inflexibility in the number of a 
paper’s pages. Unless an ad is 
slated for a_ special position, 
the agency has little control 
over what day it will appear, 
if at all. 

But in recent months the Er- 
win Wasey agency has been 
able to place as many ads as 

were wanted, if not in all the 
papers, he pointed out. 

A number of factors have 
contributed to large reductions 
in press advertising by certain 
industries. 

Soap companies, on the other 
side of the picture, are spend- 
ing about twice as much on ad- 
vertising as before the war (in 
terms of space, an equal amount 
to pre-war). Competition is 
raging for the public’s soap 
Points. Raw materials for soap 
are distributed in accordance 
with the number of ration 
points the companies collect 
each month 

Large amounts of money are 
also being spent by the “night- 
cap’’ beverages (Horlicks, 
Ovaltine, etc.). Spirits adver- 
tising is returning, particularly 
for gin and wines, which are 
becoming increasingly avail- 
able. 

And the ads themselves? Mr. 
Burnsde said that ads for every- 


day items have not changed in 


essence since pre-war days. 
“They’re still nuts-and-bolty,” 
rl ato typogra —"a an 
P ography 
standard of art work is higher. 
- ... a white spaces are 
nown. Or rather, untried. 
That would be courtin 
er. To the uninitiated, (i.e., the 
government) it would look like 
K waste of money,” he conclud- 


F 


Goss Sues Huebner 


To Recover $16,000 

Goss Printing Press Co. seeks 
$16,000 from iam C. Hueb- 
ner in an action begun in New 
York Federal Court April 3. 

Goss bases its case on an 
agreement between the two 
parties dated June 1, 1948 and 
terminating a 1943 agreement 
relating to applications and 
patents of the electronographic 
(“jumping ink”) processes and 
presses. 

Goss claims that in line with 
the 1948 termination agreement, 
it had assigned to Mr. Huebner 
certain inventions and applica- 
tions for United States Letters 
Patent, and had turned over to 
Mr. Huebner’s nominee papers 
and files relative to said appli- 
cations. 

Goss alleges that Mr. Huebner 
was obligated by the 1948 agree- 
ment to repay Goss $23,000 but 
had_ only e payments of 
$7,000 and had made no pay- 
ments since February, 1949. 

Huebner, noted inventor 
of onset and other printing 
rocesses, said his answer would 

e filed within 20 days by At- 
torney George Haight of Chi- 
cago. He said the case involves 
“a difference of opinion on 
patent interferences.” 

= 


International Trade 
Help Given by Daily 


Boston — An _ international 
trade and tourist bureau, to 
serve as a clearing house for 
information between New Eng, 
land and foreign business men, 
has been set up in the lobby of 
the Boston Herald- Traveler 
Building. 

There a New Englander in- 
terested in buying luxury goods 
from France, textiles from Eng- 
land, or baskets from Ceylon, 
can learn the name and address 
of the manufacturing concern. 

Some products are available 
for inspection and others are 
promised by the Washington 
embassies or Boston consulates 
of countries throughout the 
world. Folders and brochures 
from 40 countries advertise 
other products, and a staff, un- 
der the supervision of Percy 
Schwarz, bureau director, fol- 
low up special inquiries. 

Mr. Schwarz will soon go to 
Europe to get in touch with 
trade groups and to interview 


government officials to extend- 


the range of the bureau’s 


activities. 


« 
Doyle in Weekly 
PHILADELPHIA — Cartoons by 
Jerry Doyle, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Record, are now 
appearing in the Jewish Expo- 
nent, a weekly. 
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Ford and JWT 
Sued by Shaw 
For $450,000 


Cuicaco—A _ suit, seeki 
,000 damages, has been filed 
in Federal Court here against 
Ford Motor Co., and J. Walter 
Thompson Co. he advertising 
agency, by John W. Shaw Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 

The complaint charges that 
John Shaw in 1945 made an 
advertising campaign presenta- 
tion to Ford officials in Dear- 
born, Mich., including copy, 
pictorial layouts and explana- 
tory material, featuring an il- 
— of a pair of hands on 

Ford steering wheel and the 
p Mivtnnng “Get the feel of the 
wheel.” 
‘Substantially Similar’ 

Shaw Advertising alleges in 

its complaint that Ford rejected 


the presentation in January, 
, but that from April 
through December, 1949, Ford 


placed a series of ads “substan- 
tially similar, and in some re- 
spects identical, to said adver- 
tising plan or scheme and said 
proposed advertising material.” 

The Shaw agency congas § that 
Ford spent about $3,000,000 in 

media, art work, etc., on the 
campaign. A 15% To commission 
on $3,000,000, or $450,000, is 
sought by Shaw from Thompson 
agen and Ford. The com 
plaint alleges Ford refused to 
pay the 15% commission or fee 
to Shaw, thus failing to perform 
its obligations to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Shaw, at the time he 
made his original presentation, 


was chairman of Shaw-Le 
Valley, Inc., which was dis- 
solved in July, 1947. John W. 


Shaw Advertising, Inc., and Le 
Valley, Inc., were subsequently 
organized as separate agencies. 
Norman W. LeValley is not 
mentioned in the complaint and 
has no connection with it. 

* 


ANG Wins in CP, 
Gets Ottowa Contract 


Otrawa — American News- 
paper Guild has been certi- 
fied as bargain agent for the 
editorial employes of the Can- 
adian Press by the Canadian 
Labor Relations Board and the 
Department of Labor 

the secret ballot taken in 

all bureaus in Canada, the 89 
editorial employes eligible for 
membership in the guild voted 
54 for and 35 against the ANG 
to represent them. 

e Ottawa Citizen, a divi- 
sion of the Southam Co., Ltd., 
has concluded an agreement 
with the Ottawa Newspaper 
Guild (ANG) - behalf of 54 
editorial employe 

e contract, ‘retroactive to 

. 1, 1949, provides a mini- 
mum of $70 "weekly for reper’. 
ers after six years and $72-$75 
weekly for editors of any sen- 
iority; a five-day, 40-hour week 
for day workers and a five-day, 
37%-hour week for night men, 
severance pay at the rate of 
one week’s salary for each year 
of service up to a maximum 
20 weeks and eight statutory 
annual holidays. 
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What Our Readers Say 





Newsprint Official 
Replies to Editorial 
To Eprror & PUBLISHER: 

In your leading editorial on 
April 5, 1950, there is an error, 
which has unfortunately a 
peared on several occasions In 
recent months and I venture to 
point it out to you. It is the 
kind of error that may be un- 
derstandable from a lawyer or 
a politician, but is rather sur- 
prising fcom a newspaper pub- 
lisher, particularly from “Epr- 
Tor & PUBLISHER” which follows 
og newsprint situation so close- 


ly. 

Your editorial refers to the 
losses suffered by nadian 
mills in overseas markets as a 
result of dollar shortages in 
other countries. These losses oc- 
curred and naturally the Cana- 
dian mills did not make paper 
that could not be shipped under 
contracts with overseas pub- 
lishers. Your editorial writer 
concludes from these slight de- 
clines in Canadian production 
that rather than providing “an 
overabundant supply for U. S. 
publishers,” “Canadian manu- 
facturers elected to maintain 
the status auo of short supply 
by curtailing production.” 
Where is the “short supply” you 
are talking about? If full pro- 
duction would in fact have 


Canadian newsprint manufac- 
turers are in the business of 
making newsprint and the more 
they can sell and make the hap- 


pier they are. I believe that the Populati 


mills who suffered losses of 
overseas markets have all been 
actively seeking new orders to 
restore their production losses. 
I am glad to say that these ef- 
forts, aided by the continued in- 
crease in U. S. demand, appear 
to have been successful and that 
the Canadian industry during 
the present month will operate 
at 100% of capacity. 

In pointing out the mistaken 
inferences drawn by your edi- 
torial writer, I have not at- 
tempted to deal with the argu- 
ment that there is need for 
more newsprint mills in North 
America. I will only say that 
if there is such a need, I hope 
and believe the necessary mills 
will be built. I might add that 
the record of Canadian supply 
to the United States during the 
war and postwar years, would 
not appear to justify the conclu- 
sion that the only place where 
such new mills can be built is 
in the Southern States. Your 
editorial writer seems worried 
because “U. S. newspaper pub- 
lishers have absolutely no con- 
trol over the source of their 
principal raw material.” I had 
thought that the international 





created “an over sup- 
ply for U. S. publishers,” what 
do you suggest the mills should 
have done with it? Could they 
have forced it on their cus- 
tomers, who were already re- 
ceiving every ton they chose to 
order for delivery in January 
and February. The fact is that 
U. S. consumers received from 
Canada in the first two months 
of this year 704.040 tons; this 
compares with 675,081 tons in 
the same period in 1949, and 
621,902 tons in 1948,—increases 
of 44%% and 13% respectively. 
This is a curious kind of “short 
supply.” 

As you well know, a ton of 
newsprint is not like a bushel 
of wheat. Many people seem un- 
able to grasp the fundamental 
fact that every roll of newsprint 
is custom made, against a spe- 
cific order for a defined width 
to suit the presses of the cus- 
tomer and for a delivery date to 
suit the consumption or storage 
facilities of the buyer. Each 
month’s production by a news- 
print mill is necessarily equal 
to the total tonnages ordered by 
all the customers of that mill. 
When production at a _ mill 
drops, there is only one explana- 
tion (apart from accidents, 
strikes or calamities)—namely 
that the mill’s customers have 
not ordered as much as they 
previously ordered. Until or- 
ders for definite tonnages in 
specified roll widths are avail- 
able the mill cannot manufac- 


ture newsprint; if it did, it 
would have storage problems 
for such a bulky commodi 


ity 
and would have to find custom- 
ers with presses that could use 
the particular roll-widths manu- 
factured. 


'y line had long since 
ceased to be a barrier to the 
movement of newsprint. Do 
you really think that U. S. 
newspaper publishers have any 
more “control” over existing 
U. S. mills or would have it 
over new mills in the South? 
Do U. S. publishers really want 
to “control” the newsprint in- 


those which have been quoted. 

However, even with - refer- 
ence to the 1947 figures a mis- 
understanding has arisen. The 
original Unesco report stated 
quite clearly: “The total circu- 
lation of all newspapers in 
France is at present 13,250,000 
copies (roughly one copy for 
every three members of the 
on). This figure shows 
a considerable decrease on the 
pre-war. figure of 20,000,000 
copies.” These figures included 
all newspapers, incl those 
publish weekly or several 
times a week of which there 
are many in France. 

The misunderstanding arose 
from the fact that these tota! 
figures were taken by M. Du- 
bois, quoted by your corre- 
spondent, to apply to the daily 
press; hence the discrepancy. 

I therefore feel that I should 
draw your attention to the un- 
fortunate effect which the addi- 
tion of the one word “daily” 
has had and to the discredit 
which thereby would seem to 
fall upon Unesco and the accu- 
racy of its information. 

Since Mr. Langelaan has fre- 
quently called upon us, includ- 
ing a recent occasion with a 
view to obtaining information 
for your excellent International 
Year Book, we foresee no diffi- 
culty in correcting the misun- 
derstanding in France. 

Ph. Desjardins, 
Head, Technical Facilities 
Division, 
Unesco, Paris, France 
” 


Sale in Buffalo 
Plans Ad Boost 


Burrato, N. Y.—An _ All- 
American Retail Round-Up, 
backed by extensive newspaper 
advertising, will open here 
early in May, under the spon- 
sorship of Sattler’s department 
store. 

Aaron Rabow, Sattler’s execu- 
tive vicepresident, said, “Al- 
though the patriotic and educa- 





dustry? 
Yours truly, 
. M. Fow ter, 
President, 
Newsprint A iation 
of Canada. 
(Ed. Note—Epiror & Pus 


LISHER is glad to give this space 
to Mr. Fowler’s comments but 
believes that the April 5 edi- 
torial was perfectly clear in 
language and meaning.) 

7 


Unesco Figures 
Included All Papers 

To THe Eprror: I have seen 
the article from your Paris 
correspondent, Mr. Langelaan, 
on the subject of French Daily 
Press circulation figures, print- 

on page 64 of your March 
4th issue. In this article, quot- 
ing the General Secretary of 
the French National Press Fed- 
eration, no fewer than four 
statements are made _ about 
erroneous figures from Unesco. 
The publication of such state- 
ments is unfortunate in view of 
the facts. 

Firstly, despite the mention 
that these are “recent news- 
paper figures”, the only report 
on the French press published 
by Unesco, and dealing briefly 
with this subject, appeared in 
September 1947. There is no 
doubt that figures for 1950 
would be quite different from 
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tional aspects of this huge store- 
wide event range high in im- 
portance, it is our aim_ to 
make this paign. responsibl 
for one of the greatest nine 
days of business volume in Sat- 
tler’s history.” 

Opening the advertising cam- 
paign will be a double-truck in- 
stitutional ad featuring a large- 
scale map of the United States. 
A message from each state will 
be printed within its boun- 
daries. 

Follow-up will be merchan- 
dising ads of juicy Texas beef- 
steaks, New York fashions, 
Virginia hams, Maine potatoes, 
and many other products close- 
ly associated in the public mind 
with the state from which they 
ce 





ome. 
“For our major merchandis- 
ing story,” said Robert S. Cor- 
nelius, vicepresident of Bat- 
tler’s, “the double spread will 
be followed by what we be- 
lieve will be the largest num- 
ber of multiple-page newspaper 
ads ever presented by any Buf- 
falo store. And we will keep u 

a continuous barrage of highl: 

promotional advertising in all 
three Buffalo daily papers dur- 
ing a nine days of the 

-Up.” 


Column Covers 
Economics for 
Piggy Bank Set 


Financial writing for the 
man who owns a pi bank, 
and uses it, turned up in a new 
economics column on the Sun- 
day financial Pa es of the New 
York Herald Tribune this week. 


rounds up the week’s significant 
doings around paneled execu- 
tive offices, industrial plants, 


coast-to-coast. Despite the sub- 
ject matter, a sports-page reader 
would find the words and 
phrases familiar except for an 
occasional reference to a billion 
here and there. 

Significantly, the survey fol- 
lows only a Pe behind 
the sports section. It’s conve- 
nient for yachtsmen and may 
draw some track fans toward 
Wall Street. 

Mr. Rogers says his sights are 
set for low-level targets. 

“Business pages are full 
seven days a week—more than 
a busy businessman can read, 
he explains. “This is to be a 
condensation of all business, fi- 

ial and ic develop- 
ments of the week so that on 
Sunday the businessman can sit 
down for 15 or 20 minutes to 
get the meat.” 

But the column is not for 
businessmen alone. 

“I hope in the column to 
reach a broader audience, to in- 
terest more people in the very 
basis of our American ex- 
istence,” Mr. Rogers said. “For 
that reason, I am trying to write 
it simply, without too many 
technical words, and, on the 
other hand, without too ma 
explanations, assuming the read- 
ers know the rudiments of the 
economy.” 

Mr. Rogers used to cover po- 
lice headquarters and politics in 
the Fall River bureau of the 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal. He 
graduated into financial writing 
in 1942. After a military ca- 
reer, he returned to the Jour- 
nal to handle economic surveys. 

After the Journal, Mr. Rogers 
wrote editorials for the Worce- 
ster (Mass.) Telegram and Ga- 
zette. ; 


Big Wordage Filed 
On Binaggio Murder 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The spot 
murders of Charles Binaggio, 
political leader, and Charles 
Gargotta, underworld character, 
resulted in one of the largest 
Western Union press files ever 
dispatched from here to news- 
papers in other cities on a sin- 
gle story. 

Special correspondents here 
and reporters who came to Kan- 
sas City to cover the story sent 
25,150 words over the wire from 
the Western Union office at the 
Kansas City Star, in addition to 
other stories filed at downtown 


ts) ; 
A normal daily Western 
Union file at the Star is about 
15,000 words. The total the day 
after the slayings was 37,824. 
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Vurgason Buys 


Into Weekly Group 

San Dieco, Calif—Joseph A. 
Vurgason, former publisher of 
the weekly National City (Cal- 
if.) News, has bought an inter- 
est in Intercity Press, ogg 
publishes several weeklies in 
San Diego any including the 
La Mesa Scout, El Cajon Valley 


News, Lakeside Leader, Moun- 


of directors, said he plans a 
several months’ vacation and 
will serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity in his new interest. 

The National City News was 
sold to Lawrence A. Freeman, 
who took over the property on 
April 1. 


Wesley Leatherock 
Buys Konawa Leader 

SALE of the weekly Konawa 
(Okla.) Leader to Wesley A. 
Leatherock was announced 
April 10 == Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Williams. Leatherock is 
the son of ™ late W. K. 
Leatherock, who was publisher 
of the Perry (Okla.) Daily 
Journal at the time of his death 
in 1949. His mother, Mrs. Avis 
A. Leatherock, is president of 
the Perry Journal Co. He is a 
graduate of the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity School of Journalism 
and has been a reporter for the 
Daily Oklahoman for several 
months. 

James T. Jackson, newspaper 
broker of Pauls Valley, Okla., 
and former publisher of the 
Seminole (Okla.) 


tiations for the sale of the 
Leader. 


5 Weeklies Sold 
By Stoll Brokerage 

Los ANGELEs — Five recent 
transactions in the weekly field 
are reported by Jack L. Stoll, 
newspaper broker here. They 
are: 

Los Angeles Press-Times, a 
25-year-old weekly serving the 
Broadway -Vernon area, from 
Publisher Carol Tuller to Rob- 
ert S. Taylor and John R. Phil- 
lips. The new publishers 


changed the format to tabloid. 

Westlake Post, from 
Waxman to Gerald Deal, pub- 
lisher of the Los Feliz News 
and Parkside Journal - Press. 
Merger of the Post with City 
News is planned. 

Lomita News, from Publisher 
E. M. Mosher to Arthur N. 
News and three sons. 

Svengs Count ae at Ana- 
heim, from Margaret 


emon Wright to ‘American Oriental 


Fellowship Association of Santa 
Monica. Mrs. Wright has taken 
a position in Hawaii. 

Toledo (Ore.) Lincoln Coun- 
ty Leader, from Kenneth Epley 
to Elmer Price, an executive of 
Carnation Milk Co. 

Sale of the Scappoose (Ore.) 
Observer to Joe Cranford, a 
Portland printer, has been an- 
nounced by Paul S. Paulson, edi- 
tor and publisher of the St. 
Helens (Ore.) Chronicle which 
established the Observer. 


Troy L. Maness, publisher of 
the Willits (Calif.) News, and 
William R. Shanks, formerly of 
Chowchilla, Calif., have become 
new owners of the Fort Bragg 
(Calif.) Advocate-News. The 
weekly was purchased from 
Russell Keeney and William R. 
Wilson, former AP staffer. 

* . . 

Kenneth W. Wray and J. Wil- 
son McKenney have formed a 

partnership to operate the Ne- 
vada City (Calif.) Nugget. The 
paper formerly was operated 
by Mr. Wray and his brothers, 
Don and Robert. 

. 7 . 

Controlling interest in the 
Lewis County Herald, Vance- 
burg, Ky., has been purchased 
for a reported $12,000 by W. C. 
Dugan, former mayor OE that 
city. The property was sold by 
Miss Lena Pollitt, business man- 
ager, and her sister, Mrs. Lida 
McKellup. . 


Bernard L. Sheridan, of Pa- 
ola, has purchased the half in- 
terest of his partner, Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Maxwell, in the Western 
Spirit, oldest Democrat weekly 
paper in Kansas. Mr. Sheridan 
is an attorney and Democratic 
leader. Helen E. Kohlenberg, 
with the paper since 1928, will 
continue as managing editor. 
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our ad cong. ee a be made ai ego 
departments of 


8. The object of tite Aanggecone~ registration is to hel 
are seeking. THERE 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
1475 Broadway, Suite 1700 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photography 
Public Relations 


‘aa of rai 


help for all 


ou more qui 
is NO RGE FOR 


New York 18, N. Y. 





Other recent transfers in the 
eekly field include: 

New Castle (Va.) Record, 
from W. S. Allen to Haden Sub- 
= veteran newspaperman. 

San Carlos (Calif.) Enquirer, 
from Wilbur Bishop to Howard 
W. Sanborn, onetime society 
columnist for the Washington 
( Post and recently di- 
rector of public relations for 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Scottsdale (Ariz.) Progress, 
from Francis Connolly to James 
pg oe ae and manager for 
wo 

Holt *( Mich.) Recorder, from 
Donald A. Smith to Richard 


Daggett. 

South Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Journal, from Fred ook 
and C. A. Fish to Leo Stonek. 


Athens (Mich.) Times, from 
George McMillen to Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Goss. 





NOTICE TO 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


Deadline for ANPA Pre-Convention 
Issue dated April 22nd is April 19th. 


Deadline for ANPA Convention Is- 
sue, dated April 29th, including bull- 


dog edition distributed at the Con- 
vention, is April 25th. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


Celebrating our 830TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 

—____Veniee, Californie _ 
%* Sound investments in selected LA 
lication Properties. Arthur W. St 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, allt, 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Oalif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. G R 
os Orange St., Riverside, Cal 
MA ROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hetablished 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
CONFIDENTIAL Ling ie ig 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co.. Ventura, California. 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


Downs & Oo. 
1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 











PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


FAST GROWING DAILY in good Mid- 
South city. Details to financially re- 
sponsible. Price $60,000 with $30,- 
000 down. Write Box 5485, Editor & 
Publisher. 


IDEAL SOUTHERN gps 
WEEKLY. Gross_ $20,000 — $20M 
down. Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, “California. 











Situation Wanted 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line, per insertion 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line, per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
*For consecutive insertions of same 


copy. 
Additional charge of $.15 for the 
use of box numbers. 
3 lines minimum. 
Count approximately five, 5 letter 
words, one line, 
Ads with white space and/or type of 
8 pt. caps and mo a on agate 
— basis of 14 lines per i —| 
"Sount four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 





Postage charges incurred for for- 
warding PACKAGES will be added. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 


WHEN ANSWERING BLIND ADS, 
please address them as follows: 

Number, EDITOR & wwe 1475 
Broadway, New York | DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL’ MATERIAL. 








NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 
machinery. Everything Confidential, 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
Mountain States & ae 
DAILIES ES 





OR WEE 

Ray E. Mohler & yoo = 

312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
a i all other purposes. 
AN BENTHUYSEN 

446 a. A Brooklyn, N. 








MIDWEST SEMI-WEEKLY GROW- 
ING city 12,000, for approximately 
annual gross, or five years net. Re- 
quires $15,000 cash, easy terms to 
experienced newspaperman. Box 5433, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NORTHERN New Jersey suburban 
county seat weekly. Shopper-newspa- 
per, established 15 years. Grosses to 
$60,000. Net $15,000 to $2,000. All 
mail circulation. Many local and na- 
tional advertising contracts. $15,000 
down—terms. Box 5396,. Editor & 
Publisher. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
DAILY $168,000 
Prosperous oy Pe growing communi- 
ty grossing $180,000 and making $30,- 
000 annually cate “toreien ownership. 

About half cash require 
HARVEY MALOTT CO. 


Scarritt Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





WRITE FOR LATEST et of news- 
paper Properties for Sal MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED, well financed news- 
paperman seeks daily in West or 
Midwest. Preferably in city 25,000 
to 50,000. All replies confidential. 
Box 5495, Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED to buy on Pacific Coast, 
newspaper or magazine for $100,000- 
$600,000. Principals only. Replies 
held in_ strictest confidence. Box 
5415, Editor & Publisher. 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 








@ SOUTHERN STATES sg 
Daily and Weekly Properties 


KER LIKELY 











Sales—Purchases—Financing 
PAR 


L. 
607 Times Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 15, 


tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 


1950 











ial 


—_— ce mite Ae 


jalif. 


rms 


























MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 
12 x 27 Wesel mane duty Electric 
Galley Proof Press. 
No. 5 Hoe 
Pot. 


3500 Ib. capacity Metal 


4—Water-cooled Margach Pig Molds. 
Hoe Mat Roller. 
Amsco Cabinet Saw Trimmer. 


Hoe 8-column Flat Casting Box— 
quick lock-up. 


Hoe full pg. Radial Arm Flat Router. 


8—New Hall Newspaper Form Tables. 
New ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo. Chases—prompt 
delivery. 


THOMAS W. HALL OOMPANY, 
120 West 42nd Strewt, N. Y. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


Ine. 
18 





TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used “separately. Immediate 
— Box 5458, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—CSM-3, 3 model ‘‘O’’ 30 em, 
sate Bes! em with quadder, Seach 
Linetsyee—4 Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 
Miehle and Duplex Flatbed Presses. 
$25 Vandercook Proof Press. 

Goss 45-0 Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS | 
323-29 No. Fourth Street | 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 





FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER = 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 

units on Floor and 2 units , SB. 
22%” cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


With or without complete stereotype 
equipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT ag te 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





GOSS STRAIGHT-LINE FIVE-UNIT 
ROTARY PRESS Serial He. 1247. 
Dia. Plate cylinder 13.625 inches 
— bg ¢ — with 1/is plates 
Dia. of Taacensi Cylinder 14.208 
aa dressed with .170 to .176 pack- 


Page size: Eight 12-pica columns 
pay lines deep 


2 8/4 i. e 
Inking system Noentels 
Folders—Two folders; 
ers for 4 sections 


feed rollers 
Balloon Form- 


Brakes—! amic Motor Brakes 
Electrical uipment 
150 otor with 15 HP Start- 


in ‘o 
Quite Sieomenen Control Board 
Push-Button —— each deck 
Web Break Detecto 
Overriding Paw) Olutel 
deck with reversible gears for 
color- 
Extra color fountains 
Many extra gears and extra rollers 
Complete stereotype equipment con- 
Twinned Wood Junior auto 
er and heavy duty mat 
Write for —— —_ 
and type 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PRESSES FOR SALE | 


GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22%- 
inch cutoff. Located in las, Texas. 


GOSS—DECKER bake, 32-64 Page 
capacity, 22%-inch cutoff, used as 
Comic Press. Located in Dailas, Texas. 


OSS — DECKER TYPE OCOLOR 
PRESS, 32-64 Page Capacity, 21%4- 
inch cutoff, Compensators, AC Drive, 
Located in Texas. 
HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada 


HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
16-32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch cut- 
off, %- and %-page folder. Located in 
New York. 


HOE—‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 


Double Sextuple, 21 14-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coas 


COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


GOSS—8 PAGE COMET. Located in 
Tennessee. 


MODEL F ELECTRIC ELROD. Oom- 
pletely Equipped. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





OUTLER - HAMMER, two - motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Complete with resistors 
and push button stations 


wo 75/7% H. P. crosshead 
type, equipped t paraliei, pair will 
power 4 or 5 unit press. me will 


drive 3 SS 4 units at moderate speed. 

One 40/3 H. P. faceplate type. 
Will conus 4 decks single width, quad 
or a “page tubular, press. 

Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available 

The Eastern Color Printing Oo., 
Waterbury 20, Conn 


= PAGE HOE pene press, color, 
a cut-off. Orated and stored in 








Denver. Further details write A. E. 
Cahlan, P. O. Box 70, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 
FOR SALE—Goss 45-R mat roller; 
excellent condition. A.C. electrical 
equipment $2450. Lloyd Mollister, 


Inc., 1232 Central Avenue, Wilmette, 
Tilinois. 


EXCELLENT PRESS BARGAIN 


Hoe 12 units, 4 double folders 
23 9/16” —- Double width, roller 
bearings. Stereotype equipment. Will 
divide into maltinios of 8 or 4 units. 

eterson, Star Tribune, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








NEWSPAPER COLOR 
PRESS FOR SALE 


Ten-cylinder Hoe color pre 21%- 
inch cutoff, with mays ee “electrical 


75 H.P., 3-phase, 220 volts, 60-cycle 
motor. Also available stereo equip- 
ment consisting of Hoe hand casting 
box including pump, curved saw and 
trimmer, curved router and 
shaver, complete with motors. This 
press is in daily operation at the 
present time printing this newspaper’ 8 
Sunday comic and magazine sections. 
It is complete with substructure and 
the necessary electrical controls. Press 
will be available during June 1950. 
Can be inspected at any time. For 
full information, price, etc. communi- 
eate General Manager, The Seattle 
Times, Seattle 11, Washington. 











| roller; 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





PRESS: Duplex Super Duty Web; 
four units, double folder, subway de- 
Seetes Farval lubrication system; 100 
h.p. G. E. chain drive motor (220V- 
a.c.) with electric brake; also 6 H.P. 
slow motion motor; G. E. Control 
Panel; 12 control stations; web break 
detectors and 300 amp. circuit break- 
er; Cutler-Hammer Conveyor; also 4 
sets angle bars, complete set inking 


rollers. 58 spare — —_ ductor 
rollers, 16 spare ks. ~ ew 
roll spindles, tre. ‘folding * nder, 


extra set clip blocks for 12% pica as 
well as 12 pica column width. Will 
arr up to 72 inch web with 22%” 


STEREOTYPE: Wood Twin Pony 
Autoplate with 2 casting boxes and 
pumps; 5-ton pot with Kemp immer- 
sion gas units and 2 Spencer turbine 
compressors ; Scott tail eutter and 
trimmer with G. E. -P. motor 
(a.c.); Goss chain drive mat roller, 
with 3 h.p. Allison-Chalmers motor; 
half-ton gas Surface remelt pot with 
6 Margach pig molds. Publishers at- 
tending the A. N. P. A. convention in- 
vited to inspect the equipment. Only 
7 miles across Geo. Wash ingtes 
Bridge from New York City. D. 
Borg, Bergen Evening Record. Hack: 
ensack, N. J. 





DUPLEX PRESS 
—— 16 page tubular rotary pres 

1; 80 horsepower AO moter: 
hele” t drive; 17 and a inch  Romeanen 


» § columns mop me asurement, 
16 3 "21; tabloid folder; new blan- 
kets and rubber form rollers; press 


can be seen - ‘enantio: 
Stereotype equipment includes; matrix 
tubular casting box; melting 
pot; plate finishing machine and ac- 
eessories. Press — for immediate 
delivery. Write Clarence E. Hess, 
General Manager, The Evening Record, 
Lansford, Penna. Available for confer- 
ence about ee A ANPA Convention, 
registered at mont Plaza Hotel, 
April 24th to ann call Lansford 200 
for immediate information. 


FOR SALE: 4 Model 26 Linotypes 
with electric pots and 4 molds each. 
Box 5330, Editor & Publisher. 








HOE 10 UNIT PRESS, sell any 
amount needed. 

HOE 10 CYLINDER color press, 
make-ready. 


GOSS 24 page press, color cylinder, 
three colors and black, 22%” cut-off. 


HOE 16 page, most all stereotype. 
HOE 3 Unit 22%” cut-off. 


bart sere 12 PAGE, Hoe 24 page, many 
other: 


GEORGE CO Cc. (OXFORD 


Boise Idaho 





WHEN you want to buy or sell an: 
thing in the graphic arts field —ALL- 

WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 


SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 





pump. od Autoshaver. Printcraft 
| Representatives, 277 Broadway, New 
| York 7, N. Y. 





pr a ay Eger i to the highest 


DOUBLE yeee JR. Autoplates with 
pot, Wood Autoshaver. 
Printeratt Representatives, ‘1 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
MONOTYPE including 35 cord molds, 
latest mat faces. Casts type, column 
rule, slugs. Excellent con eg For 
sale cheap. Journal, Salina, Kansas. 





NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS — 
MAOHINISTS—Dismantling, moving. 
assembling, entire newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation- 


wise: LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626—31 St., Long Island Loy 1.N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098- 


WASON.MOORE-TRACY. Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 


AN 
28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 
. at = Nationwide ; 

738 N. Views tory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Ohurch Street f 
Rockford Tilinois 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Pony pre “go am — router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi ire Ibe metal pot, 
mer pa) ap Td . meta. 
Gneeea, Ben 5368, Editor & Publis! 





























WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
| NEWSPAPER PRESSES 

Platbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or without aes h- 
Please furnish serial numbers, 

saa full details. Box 5467, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANTFD—MIEHLE yun 18 — 
for newspaper 7 columns 

Write Neil erry, bs 0. Box 96, Har- 
wich, 
TED FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
508—4th Ave. 8. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


32 PAGE PRESS 
Two plates wide 22%” cutoff. Eve- 
ning Repnblican. Columbus, Indiana. 
WANTED: COLOR ATTACHMENT 
for Goss double width unit-type press, 











standards. A list of new parts use toff, 14% inch diameter 
in the sohaitien will be pedis 8 = 33% or i rfac = We have for 
lied. Model 8 now pronpee sale Goss pots width folder “with 
ICAN PRINTING MACHIN y 00. upper formers, 22% inch cutoff. 





INC., 88-90 Gold Street, New ore 7, 
Y. 





AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION| 


Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 
& c. ARMSTRONG & co. 


817 North Broad Si 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut re 7410 





























Latin Ameri 
Pradicate, Inc., 830 Ohurch Btreet, New 
ork City. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 15, 1950 





INTERTY PES | 


343, Pasadena a 34 x. 
ymond, Pasadena 
HAMILTON FORM FILE __ 
Give serial number, price first letter. 
Ed Fessler, Cheyenne Newspapers, 


| {ne.,_ Cheyenne, Wyoming. __ 
| 


WANTED 

8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
| E Duplex. 
| 24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
| ti uipment. 
we. nocd wr ager a immediately. 

ise ails 

ERN MACHTNE WORKS 
NOR? 29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 





WASTED: Direct Pressure Mat Mold- 


tons. Keply vrrdctails. box 6451 
givi e is. Box 
Editor & Publisher: z 





@uss : di pages 
wide). Pree sage ples mn 


% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details —_ prices. Box 1042, 
Editor _& Publish 


moippioy legen 30-40 to 
_ display 





~~ —y- m= ies jarge M 


EXPERIENCED 
teach properties 





pa- 
per in computes market. " Applicant 
must aowie definite sellii ability, 


some ae of copy an lay-out. 


00] beginnin, 
ber. say do gh work; sal 
ood, but not tremendous. 
491, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


WANTED LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
who can care for machine on weekly 
paper with audited circulation ct 
4,000. After May Ist, can use 
man to take care of job shop. One 
of the nicest small —_ in Ohio and 





r anyone wish- 





Real Estat re- 
fe erred. Permanent an Be ag ae 

man 
who can really ‘sell, State Prog marital 
status, p 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


a lh 
WORKING PARTNER WANTED for 
semi-weekly Bc mages and creative 


advertising printing plant, year 
background, worth $75,000. Up to 
$10,000 investment , bermit from 


aay, d car ownership. Box 


esired, 
5463, Editor & Publisher 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT MAN for 
copy service of metropolitan newspa- 
per. Talent = demonstrated ability 
more important than long experience. 





THE IRISH NEWS AGENCY 
The Irish News Agency invites appli- 
cations for the following posts:— 

GENERAL MANAGER 


The Agency is seeking a man 
with executive exper- 





Write giving ae of 





en until investment in full 

over and above weekly salary th 

fall interest in plant and publications 
Bank against | 


advertising man. Half of profits giv- 
returned, 








loss. 
against death and all contingeacien 
Ideal location in fast-growing medium- 
sized southwestern city. If you've 
earned your money yourself in the 
newspaper or allied field, are past 85 
and not over 55, this is your deal for 


consequence written after your name 
— —- final curtain call. For Setails 
e Box 5376, Editor & Publish 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
FILLERS CAN have ao interest. 
Ours bring fan mail. We'll send 
a week's trial supply. Box 24, Eim- 
wood Station, Omaha, Nebraska. 








13 LETTERS THAT CREATE 
MORE REAL ESTATE LINAGE 
Series of 13 skillfully prepared let- 
ters induces real estate dealers to in- 


ing them how to make more effective 
use of their advertising dollars. 

This letter series is typical of the 
many extras Howard Parish subscrib- 
ers receive with their regular Service 
month after month at no additional 
cost 

If there's no Howard Parish client 
in your city and you're willing to 
give serious thought to the ways the 
Howard Parish Service can spur your 
Want Ad volume write today for your 
FREE copy of this letter series. 

RD PARISH 


Tested Want Ad Selling Plans 
_Daily_News_Tower, _Miami 82, _Fila._ 


HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
LOCAL DISPLAY 


reeful, driving type. Must know 
retailing; production of strong selling 
copy; importance of speculative lay- 
outs. We rate ambition, yeas vigor 
above past reputation, but this is no 
job. Good midwestern city un- 

der 100,000. Job open now. State 
salary needed to start. Box 5372, 
Editor & Publisher. 
CATHOLIC WEEKLY in western 
Michigan needs experienced space 
salesmen, 30-35. Small salary plus 
Can work into advertis- 
ing manager. Give complete experi- 
ence, references, available date, eal- 
mila to Box 5411, Editor & 











CLASSIFIED SALESMAN 

For established ABO daily of 9,000 
circulation in pleasant | southern Cali- 

rnia of 
classified department is — and right 
man may become CAM. Write giving 
age, experience and anticipated salary, 
Box 5430, Editor & Publisher. 








CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR 
Metropolitan Eastern Daily and Sun- 
day newspaper has a position avail- 
able for a telephone supervisor who is 
experienced in all phases of telephone 
selling and staff individual training. 

is position offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive. intelligent 
young woman who is looking for a 
permanent classified advertising ca- 
reer. The person we want may already 
be cement | established on a smal! 
newspaper is now ready to move 
into a ing operation in the metro- 
politan field. Write complete qualifi- 
cations and experience to Box 537: 
Editor & Publisher. 
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salary desired. Per- 
sonnel Department, The Washington 
Post, 13 soe ‘Breck, N. W., Washing- 
ton 4 . 


, wD. 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER, aggressive, 
promotion minded, to fully develop 
field, train solicitors, for daily only 
in county seat, Imperial Valley. Sal- 
ary by agreement. = erg 
Future depends on E. Fitz- 
hugh, Imperial Valley. isis. *i Cen- 
tro, Calif. 


DAILY has display staff opening for 
thoroughly experienced solicitor with 
automobile. ‘owing community in 
rich county. Mild climate. eae 





and life insurance benefits 
Nicolai, Valley Evening Monitor, 
McAllen, Texas. 





MALE HELP WANTED. Sxperlences 
display advertising Salesman with 
ear, capable of handling a large num- 
ber accounts for leading New Mexi- 
co Daily. Must be able to produce a 
heavy volume of linage and be in- 
terested in a permanent connection. 
If you can qualify please send full 
Sage ee and salary expected to 
ob Kuhnhein, Advertising Director, 
Clovis, New Mexico, News Journal. 
OPENING FOR experienced advertis- 
ing salesman with plenty of energy. 
10% commission with $85.00 drawing 
account. Unlimited field. Goo 
make ten to twelve thousand dollars. 
Afternoon daily in_ fastest growing 
town in America. J. B. Snider, c/o 
Times, Natchez, Miss. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, _ small 
Ohio daily. Knowledge of carrier pro- 
motion and little merchant plan. Only 
capable and experienced result-getter 
need apply. Salary and large bonus 
for net increase. Write in full. Box 
5419. Editor & Publisher. 

WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER in mid- 
western city needs circulation man- 
ager with experience and ability in 
direct mail promotion. Give references, 
experience, age, salary requirements. 
Box 5459, Editor “& Publisher. 
WANTED — OIRCULATION MAN- 
AGER. Must have experience selling 
and handling carriers. Write good 
letters. Good future for man aboat 
thirty years old. Box 5420, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTORS 
COLLEGE d with 
or radio advertising experience as in- 

structor in southern university School 
of Journalism. Would serve part-time 
directing student publications. 
full details education, experience, ref- 
erences, starting pay first letter. Box 
5466, Editor & Publisher. 























ience, preferably in journalism or 
public relations, with a knowledge 
of foreign press, radio and other 
agencies of information. 


GENERAL EDITOR 


Qualifications should include: ex- 
tensive and varied journalistic ex- 
perience, both in Ireland and 
abroad; literary ability, sound knowl- 
edge of contemporary affairs and 
critical competence in allied fields. 


Candidates should be between 25 
and 50, and salaries will be gener- 
ous and progressive in relation to 
the abilities and experience of the 
successful candidates. 


Applications, giving particulars of 
qualifications, should be sent to the 
Managing Director, Irish News 
Agency, c/o Kennedy, Crowley and 
Company, 4/5 Westmoreland St. 
Dublin, Ireland, Before May 6th. 


ing a pleasant pla ce to work and a 
pleasant place to live in. Herald Print- 
ing Co., McConnelsville, O. 

WANTED—NON-UNION ENGRAVER 





Publisher. 
WANTED—PHOTO-ENGRAVER cap- 
able of working at least three branches 
in Klamath Falls (Ore.) newspaper 
and job plant. Under Portland union 
jurisdiction. rite: Ernest Hedlund, 
c/o Herald and News, Klamath Falls, 
rego’ 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles. Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St. N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


AUDITOR: 25 years Jas | and a 
newspaper and radio. ‘amiliar 
operation in all departments. Age 43, 
married, religious | and «: “ic worker, en- 
ergetic and ‘or 

ment. Write Box 5386, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER — Qualified 
real linage builder. Age 36. Box 5483, 
Editor & Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER—Qualified, experienced, $10 
year executive. Box 5446, Editor & 
Publisher. 

FORMER A. B. C. auditor and ac- 
countant, familiar with all office de- 
tail and reports, open for temporary 
or permanent connection. Apply Box 
5404, Editor & Publisher. 























HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 


TOP COPY WRITER 
WANTED AT ONCE 


Can you write hard-hitting newspaper 
or radio advertising promotion copy? 
One of the largest and most aggressive 
metropolitan newspapers in the mid- 
dlewest has 8 top spot ready for you 
in a 12 man Promotion Department. 
Position offers quick advancement pro- 
vided you can produce copy that can 
tell and sell. Experience and ‘‘know- 
how’’ are absolute essentials. 





Journalism graduate desired but not 
necessary. Man with good news back- 
ground will be ag preference. Pre- 
fer man under 4 


Salary commensurate with ability. 
Free life insurance, liberal pension, 
hospitalization plan and other com- 
pany benefits. 

Write complete information about 
yourself today if you feel you can 
Measure up to our requirements. 


Members of the department know of 
this ad. 


Write Box 5470, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


EDITOR to handle all news on two 
editions weekly. Right man can buy 





interest. Write fully, about yourself, 
salary required, references. Herald- 
Press, Great Bend, Kansas. 





EDITOR wanted for prize winning 
re! in Southern New England. 

Must be neg ee Editorials. . 
tures. column. lively news coverage. 
Competitive Bone. No drinkers. 30-45. 
Write Box 5355. Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. top quality. Pre- 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


INTERTYPE or LINOTYPE MA- 

CHINIST — (Union) Experience on 

late model Intertype ots Nite 

meee good scale. Box 5492, Edi- 
or & Publisher. 





MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
for daily and Sunday in 


MANAGING EDITOR — News execu- 
tive, 39, twenty years experience 
cities of 300,000 up. Now employed 
large eastern daily. Can arrange in- 
terview in New York. Box 5477, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

. BUSY PUBLISHER 
If you’re west or southwest, and need 
executive ane — willing to make 
nominal can you use ex- 
tensive Bi bert ae relations, ad- 
vertising, radio a 
5856, Editor & Publisher. 
an aged "EXEOUTIVE, long on 





advertising, opportanity with 
southern paltisher, Sound gn hy und. 
Age 42, married. Box 5462, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SUCCESSFUL WEEKLY EDITOR 
wants position as assistant to daily 
publisher, midwest or east, with op- 
portunity to make nominal investment. 
Responsible, hard worker. Journalism 
grad, 29, married. Box 5443, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 26, sin- 
gle, B.A. graduate, June 1949. Now 
employed on small afternoon daily. 
Wants permanent employment. Write 
Box 5447, Editor & Publisher. 
DISPLAY SALESMAN, experienced, 
good at copy, layout, sales. Young, 
married. Now employed New York 
City area. Box 5453, Editor “s Pub- 








DUE to Fort Wayne merger, copy 
service department head has d rea- 
sons for being available. Competent. 
good record. Box 5347, Editor & Pub- 


MIDWEST WEEKLY’S Classified 





laacifie 


the ae Bay circulation 


desires change. Knows clas- 





Wan in obtaini 
highest “possible production in modern 
plant using latest equipment. Pa ning 








fer one who can write sports or fea- references with So gg ons, 
tures. Permanent job for Publish: 
man in Kansas university town. Editor & Publisher. 


Please be specific, -_ a Box 
5460, Editor & Publis: 

WANTED — nara REPORTER 
all phases. Phone W. B. Hamel, Pub- 


lisher, Journal Gazette, Mattoon, Il). 








THREE MAN team for operation of 
job shop. Set, make-up, make-ready, 
and print all types_jo "work. Dela- 
ware State News, Dover, Delaware. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 15, 1950 





sified’s ideas to whip 
them and is a true believer in their 
effectiveness. Accustomed to toughest 
competition. Single, will travel. Box 
5473, Editor & Fabisher 
SPACE SALESMAN, College 
graduate, single. Eerericnted selling 
specs for special feature syndicate. 
record. Want position on adver- 
tising staff out of town daily. 
Available for interview during A. N. 
P. A. Convention. Box 5490, E&P. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 
EDITORIAL CARTOONIST — art di- 


rector—national reputation—desires 
change. Box 5382, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 





STATIONS RE PITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





me expe’ ork Ci 
daily, — trade publication, City 
zine. es ay _ Ut 


relations-publicity. Box 5: 
& lisher. 


GET ME WHILE I’M HOT! 
Aspiring reporter, 23, veteran, single, 


degree. Go anywhere. A. Hanig, 524 
Timpson Pl., zs York City. 





I SEEK publisher who wants improved 
results. _Erudite news editor, — 





ALERT, capable, oe 23. 
Seeks a} pod 





AGGRESSIVE Circulation M: 
now employed, looking for an oppor- 
tunity. Can organize a live-wire pro- 
ducing organization. Know Little Mer- 
chant Plan, ABO, Mail and Oarrier 
promotion, and Street Sales. Ad- 
vanced from steals to C.M. on 15,000 
offer of a Ags - 


eee 


clap tae eee — eee. 








¢ 
rural sofieltation, direct mail, ciren 


e 26. 

Box 5408, Editor & Publisher. 

MR. PUBLISHER: Are you interest- 
ed in a Circulation Manager (39) 
who has increased circulation 64% 
with expenses 35% of revenue! 18- 
year production record on metropoli- 
tan and medium dailies from carrier 
boy up. Address Box 5471, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 








ACTIVE Washington man seeks news- 
papers or trade magazines to repre- 
sent in Washington. Box 5405, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

DO you know of job in Europe for 
girl, good writer, B. A. Magna Cum 
Laude? Editorial, publicity, advertis- 
ing experience. Contact Box 5380, 
Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED U. S. newsman, now 
working London, seeks added employ- 
ment, free lance or salary. Box 5423, 
Editor & Publisher. 

I COVER THE BOSTON AREA 
Guy Livingston, dy Sutherland wa. 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2-763 
JOHN D. STANARD. Drawer 15066, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1 
Travels Southern States pti oe 
NEW YORK COVERAGE for business 
papers offered by experienced editor 
and reporter. Box 5479, E&P. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
aNPA INTERVIEW 


























Editor capable taking complete charge 
of Editorial page: staff, promotion, 
ete. soy Re, cellent record cities a 
000-400, . Civic record oF 
Has held. — posts editor’s groups 
extensive promotion experience all de- 
partments . . best top references and 
good reason for seeking new connec- 
tion . . will attend ANPA meeting and 
interview . . all _correspon- 
ence, ete., confidential. Write Box 
5468, Editor & Publisher. 
ADAPTABLE ewe — Well 
versed on rim, a.m. and p Goo 
reporting background. sine, *o8. Oo- 
lumbia oo Box 5481, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ACCOMPLISHED reporter, thre 
Years’ experience, all types, college 
graduate, veteran, single, 28, see 


change, opportunity. Box 5475, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

ANXIOUS for hard work, honor grad, 
accredited Journalism school, society 
editing, Chane free lance experience. 








Young wom go anywhere. Box 
we Editor. ‘% Publisher. 
- AROUND REPORTER - RE- 


WRITEMES 27, six years experience, 


married, college grad, will snap at 
real opportunity ‘anywhere. Pere 
tive reporter, deft writer, handle 


Wires. Box 5493, Editor & Publisher. 


ial eseg =p locati 
ondary. x ta54 rE Edivor & Publisher. 
CITY Editorship medium or solid 
small daily wanted by go news- 
d ludes_ re- 
sponsible posts leading dailies. Now 
editor “ -winnin a city 
1,000. Zeune- C 7 Produce. Box 
696, Palo Alto, 
2% YEARS ee Vet. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate. Wants 
Saye spot, sports preferred. Mar- 
ried, 27 years old. Sober, ambitious. 
Box 5414. Editor & Publishe 








big, medium dailies. Repeated feature, 
editorial award winner. Holds consci- 
entious interest community affairs. Be- 
liever news beats always improvable. 
Wants editorial direction medium daily. 
Now trusted news editor with untir- 
ing zest for newswork. Wants broad- 
er opportunity to exert seasoned ex- 
perience toward career-satisfying fu- 
ture. Married, tn veteran. Box 5426, 
Editor & Publish 

JUNE '50 a 7 University 
wants reporting job small city aaily 
or weekly. Has sports, general ex- 
perience good weekly. Box 5428, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








CITY EDITOR of small aii wants 
reporting or — in big pond. 
Six years expe: plus four army. 
Don’t settle pf mediocrity, write Box 
5385, Editor & Publis! 





COPY EDITOR, now rr mid- 
west metropolitan sily. desires 
change. Age 32. Missouri BJ. Mar- 
ried. Veteran. Box 5403, Editor & 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE graduate, ’50 i cal = 
ence. Needs more 


Go 

Consider anything. Box 5476, Editor 
& Publisher. 

EDITOR ‘‘All-American’’ college pa- 
per wants reporting, public nema 
job. Experienced all phases newspa; 
work, ‘our months Chicago po od 
beat, rewrite—City News Bureau. Pre- 
fer middle west. "sane graduate, vet- 
eran, Legg ir 135 N. Frank- 
lin St., Delaware, 

EDITOR west coast, —n, now 
managing editor daily, 37, University 














graduate. Box 5464, Editor & Pub- 
lisher 

po ae - Toa presently en- 
gag 


arge 
woslile fom =m position as manager or 


all phases of weekly and daily news- 
paper work. Letterpress and offset 
job plant 

ried. Two 


and 
Front and back shop. ‘Mar 
children. Straight salary or salary- 
commission. References. Box 5455. 
Fditor & Publisher. 

EDITORIAL WRITER, Specialist in 
state and bepcee a Preferably 
morning ew! r. aw to Box 
5334. Editor rs blisher. 


EDITOR—Reliable and 








MIDWEST JOB WANTED 
Now on 85M daily’s copydesk. £x- 
perienced all desk jobs, makeup, all 
beats. Married, two children, 80, col- 
lege degree. Can use camera, do pro- 
cessing. Interview possible. 
5431, Editor “" Publisher. 





NEWSPAPER LIBRARIAN. Admin- 
istrative experience, including news 

indexing, with small daily. B.A., 
B.J., = M.A., Missouri. "Go any- 
where. Leonie Smith, 226 Benner 8t., 

Hichland Park. N. J. 

NEW WNGLGNDE ER, 28, marri 

years daily newspaper-college publ abit 

ty work. Now emplo: 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SPORTS dito jdwest daily of 
23,000 a. ~ -& comet transfer to 
largor paper. Four years experience 
in present post. College 28, 
marri veteran. Box 5342, itor 
& Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
or copy desk position with future. 
Proven news Bema editing, make- 
up, report’ Four years experience. 
27, morsiod, two children. 

Editor & Publisher. 
VERSATILE reporter-slotman, 2 years 
New York City daily experience, 
seeks change qerwhere. Car. Box 
5416, Editor & Publisher. 
WOMAN REPORTER - BDITOR: 2 
years er 1 year tally. 1 _ year trade. 
Has handled make-up. Oollege edu- 
cation. Temporarily employed writing 
radio news, seeks permanent pos 
Available New York interview. 
5418, Editor & Publisher. 











WRITER best 

24, single, vet; year daily reporting. 
—— honors, Solumbie Journalism 
WRITERS cht ae ambitious, 25, 





2 years magazine and paper. lege. 
Prefer small psa; naam Box 
5482, itor & Publish 

YOUNG competent reporter seeks job 
writing news, 5; experience. 
Journalism grad. Relocate. Box 5487, 
Editor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

















Edit li COMPOSING ROOM OR 

= Bs (MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
ja tg mn te aes record of i im- 
with a voice.’’ Gather, write, deliver. “y ions. 
Best referencer. Disc, details upon re- proving h Gp! ae yer ag 
quest. Box 5486, Editor & Publisher. | ynion law. Available for inte 
REPORTER—EDITORIAL, Vet, sin- A. Convention. ees 
gle. 26; experienced several i Bronxville 2- 8293, Bronxville, 

urnalism 3 
licity, production, offset layout vad cn cee ee Fy igpeallees ~— 


printing, varityper, photography. Own 
car. Will go anywhere. Available 
New York City for —— Write, 
_ ora d: W. E. Re 160-15 
h Ave., Beechhurst, 
REPORTER. with small town — 
experience. "Young, degree in Journ 
ism. General reporting, spo and re- 
write. Also some magazine experience. 
Location and salary not too important. 
Box 5488, Editor + Publisher. 
REPORTING or ee Engltsh: 
5, B.S. Journalism, A. English 
House organ experience. Will go an 








phases of news supervis 
ing. Box 5399, Editor & Publishe: 





where. Box 5474, Editor & Pub- 
all lisher. 
jon and — REPORTER, rewrite, copydesk, 


years experience. Box 5392, Editor 3 
Publisher. 





EXECUTIVE EDITOR, gi 10M 
weekly chain, wants switch to nee 
small daily. Extensive warti: PRO 


work, 2 years daily, college, 30, fam- 
ily. Seeks opening leading to respon- 
sible position. Competent all editorial 
phases, camer: 





REPORTER 
Experience includes wire service and 
small and medium-sized dailies. B.A., 
25. single. Anywhere, Box 5890, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





a; 
Wants to settle good — 


‘permanent 
set-up, where ability to luce deter- 
mines future. Full details, s, references, 


work samples. Box 5478, Editor & 


Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED Managing Editor af- 
ternoon daily in East wants responsi- 
ble position with a future on live, pro- 
gressive daily. Box 5438, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED GIRL, 26, wants po 
sition on daily in western city. 
souri grad; public relations, 
journal background. Prefer ‘general 
reporting, a — Box 5407, 
Editor & Publ - 
EXPERIENCED: oe magazine 
writer, editor. ae er 5000 
Broadway, New 3840. 











AVAILABLE NOW. Top flight ex- 
Perienced sports editor, columnist, 
small daily and metro background. Vet 


baseball, football writer. Seek posi- 
tion sports editor or staff post. Also 
radio work. —— 30. ox 5489, 


Editor & Publis 

AB. Tomi a seeks newspaper 
job with potential. Excellent trade and 
Personal references. Box 543: &P. 
ABLE reporter, deskman now em- 
ployed on Eastern actty seeks new 








dost. Journalism M.A., 27; two years 
meeerenee. Box 5450, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








FAIR DEAL eee 
wire desk man now employed offers 
special attraction worthy of your in- 
quiry for your wire desk. Box 6449, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FORMER editor-publisher of weekly 
with 7 years daily experience. $60 
per week trial. Box 5406, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL assignment, features, po- 
lice, education, desk—2% years large 
daily. Army writer. A.B. SDX. Col- 
lege awards. Box 5448, Editor & 
Publisher. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 15, 1950 








REPORTER, experienced; ten years 
varied work. Also knows music, 
drama. Accept publicity job. Go any- 
where, references. Box 5456, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NEW YORK SPORTSWRITER will 
trade byline for responsible, all- 
around job on small New England pa- 
per. Solid desk man from rewrite to 
lock-up. 4 a experience, 32, Be 
married. sober. .B. (History). 

5421. Editor & Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE in midwest is publish- 
er in need of experienced editorial 
man capable of taking charge news 
end, relieving him to look a busi- 
ness. Prefer city of 10 to 35,000. Ex- 

perience covers large, A.” dailies 
and good weeklies. Fifty years old, 
college education, marri good per- 
a Box 5461, Editor & ‘b- 
Isher. 











STOP! 

Don’t look any Linch st 

I’m the reporter you nee 
College pte June '50, BA , 
ism. 1 year daily experience. Desire 
job with future. Will go anywhere. 
Salary secondary. Daily or weekly. 
Knowledge of sports. Oar. Single. 
Box 5439, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR, = gen 
young, permanent for Eas 
daily. Box 5322, Editor . Publisher. 


able and ambitious—prefer Eastern 
States but would consider others. 
Presently employed. Box 5401, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

MR. be ape e 





J can — 
— &-m 





pa ‘plant or poy lar or ean years = 
Editor & Pub- 
p> mag 
PRESSROOM Foreman available, as- 
sume full responsibility, assure effi- 
cient operation, references, Middle 
age. Will leave Continental United 
States if offer is attractive. Oharles 
C. Wilkins, 220 Cherry Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 











PERSONNEL MAN experienced a 
newspaper advertising, trained 
3 Sorextnente. setmeseen Write 


Okie. — 


ae WANTED— 
OTOGRAPHERS 


33, 4 years ex- 











MARRIED veteran, 
perience, sports, news, layouts, and 
features. Wants to locate in the 
South or Southwest Le pee os —_ 


handle darkroom and_ sta 
equipment. Box 5494, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





TOP-NOTCH magazine photographer 
available soon. Queries invited. Box 
5445, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EAGER, able, young-experienced. Ex- 
cellent public speaker. ingecasive ap- 
pearance. Gregarious. than 
$6,000 annually. Midwest company 
position preferred. Box 5879, Editor 
& Publisher. 

VETERAN, 28, 

experience f. He pubite Rela 
tions and Sales. rs seeks sons 
a in Public 




















3. 3° Advertising, Marketing Rencarch. 
Aggressive, 
est references. 





~ Salary around 
$4,500. Address P. O. Box 1745, 
Blytheville, Ark. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


A THREE-COLUMN, 12-inch ad 
conceived in the office of C. D. 
Lyon, advertising manager of 
the Potomac ison mpany, 
has probably snow-balled over 
this country more oo any 
other | in recent y 

“The Story of Ten. Little Free 
Workers” was first placed in 

paid space during July last 
year in daily and weekly news- 


Hagerstown, Md. Then Reddy 
News, issued by Reddy Kilo- 
watt Service, reprinted it and 
the stampede was on. 

Since then 160 companies 
have asked permission to use it. 
Many more have reprinted it 
or a it in some way without 

on. Even Mr. Lyon 

hasn't b been able to keep Seneke 

of it. “We have no objection 

whatever to its having been 
‘lifted,’”” Mr. Lyons states. 

Seventy utility companies 
have u it; 90 companies in 
other fields have done so; news- 
paper editors have run it as a 
news feature; employe publica- 
tions, io and now television 
have featured it. 

A request for permission to 
use it in the recent British 
elections was received. Sev- 
eral requests from Canada and 
a from Mexico came in. A 
usand ——- 
one also been mailed out. 

Ashton B. Collins, who oper- 
ates Reddy Kilowatt Service 
and who holds the patent, trade 
mark and copyright on Reddy 
Kilowatt—that little figure 
known as “Your Electric Serv- 

ant”—tells us that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association was 
putting out a half-million re- 
prints to doctors; railroads, oil, 
steel and others have reprinted 
it widely. 

: * os 

“THE Story of the Ten Little 
Free Workers” is in the nature 
of the “Ten Little Indians” 
children’s ditty—something hap- 
pened to each one until there 
were none. 

With an appropriate illustra- 
tion for each one, the ten little 
workers are: Reddy, Doctor, 
Railroader, Miner, Steelworker, 
Farmer, Lawyer, Grocer, Sales- 
clerk and Reporter. Lined up 
with happy faces, chests puffed 
out, like the Seven Dwarfs, the 
ten workers are on their way 
to work. The copy goes like 
this: 

“Ten little free workers in 
this country fine and fair. 

But if you ‘cherish your free- 
dom—worker have a care! 

Ten little free workers— 
Reddy was doing fine 

Until the socialists got him— 
then there were nine. 


(Reddy disappears from the 
line of workers, and after each 
of the following two lines an- 
other one disappears. ) 


little free workers 
laughed at Reddy’s fate 

Along came federal medicine 
—then there were eight. 
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“Eight little free workers 
thought this country heaven 

But the government took over 
the railroads, then there were 
seven. 


“Seven little free workers— 
till the miners got in a 

Uncle said coal’s essential and 
took over, leaving six. 


“Six little free workers— 
till the day did arrive 
The steel mills, too, 
— there 
ve. 


were 
were 


“Five little free workers— 
but the farmers are free no 
more 

The farms have been col- 
, ~<a leaves only 
our. 


“Four little free workers— 
till the government did decree 

All must have free legal ad- 
vice—then there were three. 


“Three little free workers— 
the number is getting few, 

But with government gro- 
ceries selling food—then there 
were two. 


“Two little free workers— 
our story’s almost done, 

With clerks at work in fed- 
eral stores—that leaves only 
one. 


“One little free worker—the 
reporter son-of-a-gun 

Mustn’t criticize government 
—so now there are none.’ 


(Here the 10 workers, no 
longer free, are marching the 
other way, downcast and 
weary.) 


“Ten little workers—but they 
are no longer free 

They work when and where 
ordered, and at a fixed rate you 


see, 
And it all could have been 
prevented if they’d only seen 


fit to agree 
And work together instead 
of oe ‘it never can happen 


to m 


A lot of people have said it 
can’t happen here—but, never- 
theless, the first two of the 
10 little free workers (Reddy 
and the doctor) are under fire. 
Government is already launched 
in the utilities field and efforts 
are being made to push it into 
medicine. Some seem to think 
the railroads, mines and steel 
industries should be national- 
ized. 

So, it has begun and the ad 
makes a lot of sense when that 
is kept in mind. 

We hope “The Story of the 
Ten Little Free Workers” will 
continue to be reprinted around 
the country. It bears a mes- 
sage in easily understandable 
language that all should read. 

. * 


ae ” 
THe Nashville Tennessean 


was thrown into the middle of 
an intense local controversy 


last week because of its long- 
established policy of not pub- 
pe the names of juveniles 
minal matters unless and 
until official action is taken 


against them. Most respon- 
sible newspapers follow that 
policy and they will be inter- 
ested in the-Nashville case. 

Seventeen boys suspected of 
vandalism in varying degrees 
were picked up for —- 
by the police. The Tennessean 
did not oot the names. Two 
of the boys had confessed and 
involved the others, as we get 
the story. Four boys were 
named in warrants and ar- 
rested, and en the paper 
published their names. 

Meanwhile the editors re- 
ceived many telephone calls, 
asking why the names were not 
being used. “The matter was 
a topic of conversation in every 
part of the city,” Editor Cole- 
man A. Harwell reports. One 
letter the paper printed ac- 
cused the Tennessean of show- 
ing favoritism to “members of 
prominent families” in connec- 
tion with the case. 

The day the names were pub- 
lished the Tennessean used a 
page one box to explain the 
paper’s policy. Editor Harwell 
explained it in more length in 
personal letters to those who 
had written in. Among other 
things he said: “You may be 
interested to know that the only 
instances found in our clippings 
where names of juveniles have 
been used in criminal cases in 
recent years were those of boys 
who lived in the Belle Meade 
area and are members of ‘promi- 
nent families. -Their names 
were used only when action was 
taken, just as would have been 
done if these boys had come 
from another area.” 

s 


Milwaukee Survey 
Gives Latest TV Data 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The 1950 
Censumer Analysis for the 
Greater Milwaukee Market, the 
27th report of its kind prepared 
by the Milwaukee Journal) is 
being released April 15. 

portant changes in brand 
preferences for grocery and 
drug products are shown, ac- 
cording to Court R. Conlee, pro- 
motion and research manager. 

Also, the report contains data 
up to Jan 1, 1 on ownership 
of television receivers. There 
were 51,818 sets—55 different 
makes—in Greater Milwaukee 
homes, as against 9,553 sets a 
year ago. WTMJ-TV, the Jour- 
nal station, reported 89, 419 sets 
as of March 1 in the 'station’s 
total coverage area. 

Most of the sets in homes had 
10-16 inch screens. Persons 
with income under $2,000 owned 
11% of the sets. In other in- 
come brackets, the percentages 


were: $2,000—18.3; $3,000—17.6; 
$4,000 — 19.9; $6,000 — 20.9; 
$7,500—17. 


Gibbens to Retire 


Lonpon—Frank Gibbens, gen- 
eral manager of the Northcliffe 
jean age Group, Ltd., is re- 
st. r 3 His successor 

Chant, general 
prog "of the Staffordshire 
Evening Sentinel. 
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E & P CALENDAR 


poet ie Controllers. aad 
lewspaper Controlle: 
Finance Officers regional 
meeting, Leland ‘otel, 
Sprin: Ti. 

A 19-22 — American 

aper Edi- 

tors, convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C. 

April 1 19—Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalistic fraternity, annu- 
al Founders Day dinner, Na- 
tional Press Club auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. 

A 19 — Canadian 
annual meeting, Toronto, 
Ont. 


April 20-22 — New: and 
Institute, 37th annual, 
versity of Wantiaaten 
School of Journalism, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

April 23 -24— Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, regional 
meeting, Penn - Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

April 24-25 — Northern 
States Circulation Managers’ 
Assn., spring meeting, Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 

April 24—Associated Press 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
*~ on’ York City. 

il 24—Organizing Com- 
ik 1950 Inter-American 
Press Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York 


City. 

April 24-28—INS-INP busi- 
ness meetings, Waldorf-As 
toria Hotel, New York City. 

April 24-26 — United Press 
executives’ annual meetings, 
os a headquarters, New York 


yy 25 -27—ANPA con- 
vention, Waldorf-. _ Ho- 
tel, New York Cit 

pril 28—Audit ‘Gureen of 
Circulations, board of direc 
tors meeting, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

April 28-29 — Louisiana 
Press Assn., 70th annual con- 
vention, jointly with Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
International House, New 
Orleans, La. 


Society of New 





Palmer to Finance 
Child Study Project 


TEXARKANA, Ark.-Tex. — The 
Palmer Foundation, a_ philan- 
thropic enterprise established 
by G. E. Palmer, publisher of 
the Texarkana ette and 
Daily News, and Mrs. Palmer, 
will finance a worldwide effort 
to make practical application 
of the principle that character 


development begins in_ the 
cradle. 

The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has 


more than 3,000,000 members in 
63 countries, is sponsoring the 
movement, in which a study 
entitled “Parents Responsibil- 
ity in Character Development,” 
will be used. The study was 
prepared by a number of col 
lege authorities, psychologists 
and psychiatrists. 

Copies of this study and aa 
earlier one, “Character Educa 
tion,” have been published by 
the Palmer Foundation. 

The program is designed 10 
meet the needs of children of 
pre-school age. 
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Today’s News — Today! 


THE AMAZING SPEED and accuracy with which news comes 


to us are genuine tributes to the great newspapers, and the 
news services, to radio and television—and the people who 
staff them. 


It’s a story of communications. Radio flashes words—by 
voice or teletype—across continents and seas with lightning 
speed. Pictures move as fast. And today television and pho- 
tography are used in a method to transmit instantaneously 
and reproduce full pages of printed, written, or illustrated 
matter in the original form! 


Electronics is the basis of such speed. Special metals are 
required for the tube electrodes. Plastic insulations keep 


high frequency current in right circuits. Carbon’s unique 


electrical and mechanical value is used to control power. 

In supplying these materials, and many needed chemi- 
cals, UCC has a hand in getting the news swiftly to you. The 
people of Union Carbide also produce hundreds of other 
basic materials for the use of science and industry. 


FREE: /f vou would lke to know more about 
many of the things vou use every dav. send for 
the illustrated booklet * Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC's 
Allovs. Chemicals. Carbons. Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet B 


Union CarBipDeE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


— ——Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELecTROMET Alloys and Metals + 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics + 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + 


Printed in U. 8. A. 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys + 
NATIONAL Carbons 
LinDE Oxygen 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 


+ Prest-O-LitE Acetylene PyROFAX Gas 





| cariod more retail grocery j } 
advertising’ in 1949 than 
all other Cincinnati 


Geo, 


50% COVER, 


i 

. 
2. 
[o) 


3K POST 827,859 lines 


All other papers 737,387 lines | 


The Newspaper for Active Cincinnatians reaches over ¥ million people every day! 
seeeet eee NEWSPAPERS | 


Pe 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Pos! 
+ « News-Sentinel 


General Advertising Depertment, 230 Perk Avenue, New York City Chicege Sen Frencisce Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Fert Werth 
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